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PREFACE 

Tennyson crystallised in a line of verse the popular conception of 
China and China’s history prevalent in Victorian England and no 
doubt in other European countries: 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

The hero of Locksl^ Hall was pictured as a young man intoxicated 
with all the new inventions of science, the triumphs of the machine, 
which were to lead mankind into a new and glorious era. Con¬ 
trasted with this Western vision of the nineteenth centiury, alive 
with energy and hope, was China, vast and remote, a symbol of 
stagnation. At that time, it is true, China was stagnating. Despising 
the ‘barbarians’ of the West, living on her past, she hugged her 
chosen isolation. She believed that the Chinese race was superior to 
all other races, and wished to have nothing to do with them. 

But no country can afford to live in complete isolation; and China 
had a great contribution with which to enrich the world, if she would 
but join ‘the comity of nations.’ Her most splendid eras in the past, 
like the Han and the T‘ang periods, had been those when she freely 
and eagerly welcomed into her great cities people from other lands; 
not only merchants and their merchandise, but ideals, and notably 
the Buddhist religion. Marco Polo, the first European to bring to 
the West a knowledge of Chinese civilisation, particularly noticed 
the Chinese courtesy to foreigners. There was no talk then of 
‘foreign devils.’ 

In the mid-nineteenth century the Western nations saw China’s 
contribution to the world solely in terms of her natural riches and 
commerce. It exasperated them that so magnificent a market 
should be closed to their enterprise; and as China maintained her 
pK)licy of disdainful exclusiveness, they resorted to force and guile. 
Huge but helpless, China resisted in vain. It is a sorry page in the 
world’s history. To the Chinese their own attitude seemed so reason¬ 
able; they only asked to be let alone. It was well for China that 
she should transform her attitude, so that the China of to-day might 
be made possible. But that docs not excuse the ugly greed of the 
Western Powers. 

What a change has come over our conception of China during the 

f >rcsent centmy! Chinese art, Chinese literature, all the wonderful 
abric of Chinese civilisation, have been, in part at least, revealed to 
us. Europeans who have lived in China and come to know the 
people have always regarded them individually with respect and 
affection; and these feelings arc coming to permeate our public 
more and more as our knowledge increases. Here is a civilisation 
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which has endured far longer than any other in history. And far 
from being, as Tennyson imagined, stagnant and unchanging, it has 
in one period after another endured upheavals, wars, calamities, 
misrule, corruption and conquest. With a marvellous elasticity it 
has survived them all, and at the present hour discloses hitherto 
undreamed-of powers within itself. Pacific China has become heroic 
China. The invading hosts of Japan have united her as she never 
was united before. 

I commend this book to the English reader. There arc many 
books about China written by Europeans. Here is one written by a 
Chinese, in admirably lucid English. It tells the story of Chinese 
civilisation from remote and half-legendary times, its splendours 
and miseries, and in fuller detail the story of the recent years, 
crowded with events which are so near to us in time that they are 
apt to be confused in our memories or forgotten under the pressure 
of the momentous upheavals in Europe. 

I am glad Mr. Tsui Chi, in the course of his narrative, has given 
us also a brief but clear account of those wild, turbulent, wandering 
peoples of Central Asia who, one after another, threatened China 
with their irruptions, but who even when successful always ended 
by succumbing to the civilisation they came to conquer. 

We arc apt to associate that civilisation too exclusively with 
Confucius. But while Confucius represents the eminently practical 
and reasonable side of the Chinese character, there is another side, 
represented by Lao-tzQ and his followei’s, which reacted against 
Confucian formality and infused a kind of romanticism, a revolt 
from courts and ceremonies, a passion for spiritual freedom. 
Buddhism came to complete the triple strand of the Chinese tradi¬ 
tion and way of life. At the core of this civilisation is a great love of 
nature, whether expressed in the peasant’s intimate trust in the 
‘good earth,’ and his immemorial labour in the fields, or in the 
Taoist sage’s flight from office to the woods and streams, or the 
Buddhist monk’s choice of some lovely mountain-site for his 
monastery. It is from such a source that the great landscape art of 
China has sprung. This sensibility to beauty in nature and in every¬ 
day things is what gives a special character to Chinese civilisation. 
It is a very precious gift, all too rare in Europe. I think the author 
of this book might perhaps have stressed a little more the great 
importance given to aesthetic considerations in Chinese life and in 
Chinese history. But this is something no doubt that, as a true 
Chinese, he took for granted, though it is remarkable to us. 

Laurence Binyon. 
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CHAPTER I 


GENESIS AND DELUGE 

In the beginning of the world, says the Chinese legend, there was 
a great chaos. The sky and the earth were like the white and the 
yolk of an egg. Primal Man, P‘an-ku, was born, and he gave form 
to the earth and sky. The sky he made from bright and clear 
elements, the earth from dark, impure ones. P‘an-ku transfigured 
himself nine times a day. The sky became ten feet higher each day, 
the earth ten feet thicker, and P‘an-ku ten feet taller. By the end 
of his life, which lasted eighteen thousand years, the sky was very 
high, the earth very thick, and P‘an-ku very tall. 

When P‘an-ku wept, his streaming tears made the Yellow and 
Yangtze rivers; he breathed and the wind blew; he spoke and 
thunder roared; he looked round and lightning glanced from his 
eyes. The weather would be fine when P‘an-ku was in a good tem¬ 
per ; dull and cloudy when he was cross. When he died his remains 
fell apart and formed the Five Sacred Mountains of China, His 
head became T‘ai Mountain in the East; his body Sung Mountain 
in the centre; his right arm Heng Mountain in the North and his 
left Heng Mountain in the South; his two feet Hua Mountain in 
the West. His two eyes were transformed into sun and moon, his 
fat melted into streams and seas, and his hairs took root and 
covered the earth with plants. 

Like the Egyptians, Babylonians, Greeks, and other ancient 
civilisations, the Chinese have their stock of legends which arc 
supposed to explain the topography of the country—how the 
mountains, plains, and rivers appeared—as well as how the jungles 
came to be cleared, wild beasts destroyed, the land made habitable, 
and civilised usages taught. Handed down originally by oral 
tradition, many local myths were collected by the great Chinese 
thinker and teacher Confucius in the first half of the fifth century 
B.C., and are preserved in his books. Others were recorded by some 
post-Confucian writers, two or three hundred years h.g. Among 
the country people, cut off by their circumstances from scientific 
thought, and especially among the remnants of ancient tribes, these 
stories are still credited, and their heroes worshipped. The Miao 
tribe, for instance, which now inhabits the mountains of Kuangsi, 
is said to have splendid cave buildings where P‘an-ku’s image is 
kept and worshipped, as well as images of the ‘Three Sovereigns.’ 

These three—Lord of Heaven, Lord of Earth, and Lord of Man— 
were, according to the popular myth, supposed to succeed P*an-ku 
as rulers of the earth. The Lord of Heaven had twelve heads and 
ruled for eighteen thousand years in the K‘un-lun mountains of 
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North-west Qiina. These mountains were supposed to be the pillars 
that upheld the heavens. The Lord of Earth also had twelve heads 
and ruled for another eighteen thoxisand years in the Dragon Gate 
Mountains (probably Honan province). Both had the body of a 
serpent and the feet of a beast. The Lord of Man had only nine 
heads, and he ruled for forty-five thousand, six hundred years in a 
land called ‘Hsing Ma’ (modern Ssuch‘uan). 

The reign of the Lord of Man forms the first of ‘Ten Epwhs,’ a 
period of time mentioned by Ssu-ma Chen, a Chinese historian 
of the ninth century, quoting a lost book of very ancient sources, 
but about which very little is recorded except the rulers’ names. 
In the fourth epoch there lived a ruler who tamed the fabulous 
‘flying deer’; in the fifth, one who tamed the ‘flying unicorn’; 
another in the sixth who tamed six dragons. This clearly refers 
to a time when the inhabitants of China were trying to protect 
themselves from wild animals, probably of species now extinct. 
In the seventh epoch a ruler taught the people to cover them¬ 
selves with animal skins, and a certain ‘Lord Big Nest’ taught 
them to build homes in the branches of trees. The philosopher 
Mencius (372-289 B.G.) writes of a time when ‘the waters . . . 
inundated the Middle Kingdom. Snakes and dragons occupied 
it, . . . In the low grounds, the people made nests for them¬ 
selves.’ This evidently refers to a period of serious floods, when 
the valley dwellers took to the trees to save themselves from 
drowning. 

In the ninth epoch we hear of three rulers around whom many 
popular traditions have grown up—^T‘ai Hao, ‘Lord Supreme 
Radiance’ (often referred to as Fu Hsi), Qjiieen Nu Wo, and Shen 
Nung, ‘Lord Divine Peasant.’ Lord Supreme Radiance had a 
human head and the body of a serpent. He invented and taught 
his people the use of nets for catching fish. He is said to have been 
the first to establish a marriage ceremonial: two deer-skins were to 
be presented by the man to his sweetheart as a sign of betrothal— 
a symbolic rite that seems to have been observed at a much later 
period, as it is found in authentic records. 

It is said that one evening as Lord Supreme Radiance sat in 
thought, and looked first at the starlit sky and after at the earth 
imprinted with the tracks of animab, he was inspired to design some 
written forms which should represent the primal features of the 
world—^heaven, earth, fire, water, wind, thunder, marsh, and 
moimtain. These are called the ‘Eight Trigraras,’ and were 
later used ^ symbob in divination.' Some even say they were the 
actual origin of Chinese writing. 

The Qpeen Nu Wo, who succeeded Lord Supreme Radiance, was 
no beautiful goddess; like him, she had a human head on a serpent’s 
body. During her reign there were furious quarreb between various 
The * Eigh t Trigrams’ arc recorded by Confiicius in his ’Book of Changes’ as 
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petty rulers, and one of them, by name Kung Kung, having been 
defeated by a rival, is said to have struck his head in mad rage 
against the Teak of No-circumference.’ The shock was so great 
that the pillars supporting the sky crumbled, and the chains from 
which the earth was suspended shivered to pieces. Sun, moon, and 
stars poured down into the North-west, where the sky became low; 
rivers, seas, and oceans rushed down to the South-east, where the 
earth sank. A great conflagration burst out. Flood raged. Wild 
beasts and terrible birds made men their prey. The Queen was 
tilled with grief. 

In her smelting furnace she cast a five-coloured stone, with which 
she mended the cracked sky. She cut off the four feet of an animal 
called Ou, and placed one at each of the four comers of the universe 
to stabilise it. A black dragon was executed. The ashes of the burnt 
grass she scattered into the floods and dried them up. Thus the sky 
was made complete for ever, the water ebbed, and wild animals 
were driven away. Peace returned like spring to the earth. 

This myth must have grown up to explain in a supernatural way 
the topography of China, where West and North-west are mountain¬ 
ous, while the South-east is low with a network of rivers running 
towards the sea. The tradition of the grass ashes may have some 
connection with the quantities of sand, mud, and silt which are 
brought down to the lower reaches of the Yellow River. 

Lord Divine Peasant, the third of these legendary figures, had a 
human body and the head of an ox. He is said to have been the 
first to teach people how to till the soil and use the plough. This 
tradition, together with the Lord’s peculiar physiognomy, point to 
a remote period when agriculture was developed. Market-places 
were set up under his rule, whither the produce of the fields was 
brought for sale. He is also said to have discovered herb medicines: 
with his own stomach for a laboratory, he tested all kinds of herbs 
and was poisoned seventy times in a day. 

The tenth epoch begins with the story of the Yellow Emperor, 
who conquered the descendants of Lord Divine Peasant. Both he 
and his Empress are famous figures in Chinese legend, for to their 
work and ingenuity are credited many of the elements of civilised 
society. The Emperor is even called the ‘Grandfather of the Chinese 
Race.’ 

According to tradition, the Emperor had to fight a formidable 
rival from the South, by name of Chih-yu, soon after his accession, 
Chih-yu is said to have been armed with bronze weapons, which 
doubtless gave rise to a strange tradition that this warrior had a 
bronze skull and iron forehead.' Cliih-yu, runs the legend, also had 
the gods of wind and radn on his side, and with their help he 
conjured up a thick fog to mislead the Emperor’s forces. But though 
the latter were only armed with bows and arrows, the Emperor had 

' According to the writer Jen Fang of the sixth century, Chih-yu*s grave was 
eitcavated, and the bronze skull and iron forehead actually unearthed I 
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provided them with a sophisticated instrument of warfare—the 
compass! By this discovery of his, he was able to direct his men 
through the fog. Chih-yu was defeated and lost his life. 

The raising of the fog easily finds a rational explanation. The 
climate of South China is often wet and misty; that of the North, 
dry and clear. A southern army invading the North would be at an 
advantage if they planned an attack during some unexpected spell 
of bad weather. It is not unlikely, therefore, that this event had its 
historical existence in some very remote time. 

Under the Yellow Emperor’s rule, the arts of living developed 
widely. Houses, palaces, and temples were constructed; land was 
surveyed, and the counti7 divided up into provinces and districts. 
His Empress was the first to rear the silkworm in China, and she 
taught her people to weave the silk and make silk garments for 
themselves, thus laying the foundation of China’s greatest and 
oldest industry. The Emperor himself designed the fashions of 
clothing, and made strict regulations whereby the different ranks 
of society might be distinguished by their dress. The imperial robes 
were black, with yellow trousers, embroidered with pheasants and 
flowers. One of his officials invented an early form of writing; 
another made the first calendar. Coins were introduced. Canoes, 
chariots, and beasts of burden were employed. 

The Yellow Emperor may have been an historical figure, but 
more probably he is the symbolic personification of an era, covering 
some hundreds of years, during which many of the foundations of 
modern Chinese civilisation were laid. After him, the next two 
rulers to emerge are the much-reverod Yao and Shun, and though 
their existence has not yet been proved by scientific research, they 
seem to be real people, Confucius and his followers refer to them 
with high approbation, pointing them out as ideal Emperors, who 
despised worldly power and cared only for their people’s well-being. 

‘Oh, great was Yao as a king!’ wrote Confucius, ‘Nothing is 
greater than Heaven, but Yao corresponded to it! How vast was his 
virtue, the people could find no name for it!* 

The years of their rule were looked back upon with nostalgia— 
they were the ‘good old days’ when virtue governed the deeds of 
all men. 

But though men’s hearts were right in the time of Yao, the country 
suffered many natural calamities. ‘Nowhere on the earth was there 
order,’ recorded Mencius gloomily. ‘Vast torrents overflowed their 
channels and flooded the lands. Forests and undergrowth sprang 
up in the cultivated lands. Droves of wild animals ranged abroad, 
and many kinds of grain would not grow.’ 

The tender-hearted and virtuous Yao was so distressed at the 
condition of his people that he went in search of some good man to 
share his power and alleviate his anxieties. It is said that he first 
visited a hermit by name of Hsu Yu and imparted his idea to him. 

Upshaw!’ said the hermit, ‘share your power? Don’t pollute mcl’ 
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And he hurried to a stream to wash his ears. At the stream another 
hermit was watering his cow, and he asked what Hsu Yu was doing. 
Being told the story, he hastened his animal away lest the wretched 
news about the throne should make it sick. 

The story is intended to show how little the people cared for 
worldly power in those days. But Yao was determined to find a 
worthy man who would share the responsibilities of government 
with him, and succeed him after his death. He called a conference 
of his ministers and asked them to make a recommendation. One 
of them said, ‘There is a young bachelor among the people, whose 
name is Shun. He is the son of a blind old man ana an obstinate 
woman, and the elder brother of a haughty boy. Such is his filial 
piety and brotherliness, that he is able to get the better of all these 
domestic difficulties.’ 

‘I should like to try him,’ said the Emperor, and he sent Shun 
oxen, sheep, and grain, and gave him the rank of ‘city-forming 
Prince.’ He gave Shun his two daughters for wives, and told them 
to watch his conduct—whether he deserved his reputation. They 
told Yao that he deserved it. 

How great must have been Shun’s need of forbearance is shown 
by the treatment he received from his family after his promotion 
by Yao. When they heard of his good fortune, they were jealous 
and angry, and plotted to kill him. First they commanded him to 
repair a granary, and when he had climbed into the loft, they took 
away the ladder and set fire to the building. But Shun jumped 
from the loft and escaped without injury. Another time they made 
him dig a well, and when he had dug down very deep, they 
shovelled the earth back upon him, and went away, thinking he 
would be buried alive. But by some means, miraculous or natural. 
Shun escaped again. So magnanimous was he that the younger 
brother who had instigated these crimes was not only pardoned, 
but given the rank of prince with lands to administer when Shun 
became Emperor. And so long as his parents lived, he loved and 
feared them as if he were a young boy. 

The Emperor Yao made trial of Shun in all kinds of difficult 
enterprises. Success crowned each of them. He was sent on danger¬ 
ous expeditions into every part of the kingdom to observe and improve 
the conditions of the people—to mountains, jungles, marshes, and 
rivers in flood—and in spite of terrible tempests and storms, he ful¬ 
filled each mission faithfully. Yao then gave him increased power 
to deal with the disorders of the times, and provided him with four 
subordinates. The first of these, Yih, set fire to the trees and bushes 
that had overrun the mountains and fields, and had turned them 
into homes for predatory animals, rendering them useless for cul¬ 
tivation. Yih’s men also drove away the wild animals from the 
neighbourhood of the people’s dwellings. The second of Shun’s 
sutordinates, ‘Prince hCllet’ as he is traditionally called, taught the 
people to sow and reap, and cultivate five kinds of grain, in the 
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parts Yih had cleared for them. In this way the people were able 
to support themselves and enjoy a comfortable existence. 

The third was an educationist. He taught the Five Principles to 
the proplc. These principles are: probity between the sovereign 
and his ministcis; affection between parents and children; proper 
division between the functions of husband and wife; proper order 
between the old and young; and fidelity between friends. 

The Great Yu was the fourth delegate. His chief work during 
Shun*s lifetime was his mastering of the floods, and after Shun’s 
death he succeeded to the throne. In the course of time, Yao died, 
and Shun became Emperor. 

Some stories say that Shun had two astronomers, Hsi-ho and 
Shang-i. Hsi-ho’s duty was to observe the sun, Shang-i the moon. 
Whether astronomy was known as a science to the Chinese of those 
very remote times cannot be verified, and in some famous poems of 
the fourth century b.c., in the anthology Ch^u Tzu^ the two ‘as¬ 
tronomers* have become god of the sun and goddess of the moon. 
There arc also many beautiful myths about these two, and we do 
not know whether two human beings living many thousands of years 
ago discovered some elements of astronomy, and so gave rise to 
myths among later generations, or whether a more sophisticated age 
tried to rationalise the myths. In the great wilderness of the West, 
runs one of them, there was a mountain called the Mountain of the 
Sun and Moon. It formed the gate of Heaven, and the sun and 
moon came and went through it. A girl bathed the moon there; 
she was Shang-i, Shun’s Empress, who had given birth to twelve 
moons. Beyond the Eastern sea, by the river Sweetness, was a 
cotmtry called Hsi-ho. A girl named Hsi-ho bathed the suns there 
in the deep Pool of Sweetness. She also was the wife of Emperor 
Shun, and had given birth to ten suns. Nine of the suns lived under 
the Great Mulberry Tree, but the tenth lived above it in the 
Heavens. While Yao was still reigning, ten suns appeared at once 
and scorched people to death. Yi, a great archer, was sent to shoot 
them, and he brought down nine, all of which were transformed 
into ravens as soon as they fell to carth.^ 

After a long and beneficial reign, Shun is said to have died while 
on a tour to the Mountains of the Nine Doubts in the wilderness of 
Ts‘ang Wu. His two wives mourned over him, and shed tears which 
fell like pearls on to the bamboo groves and never dried. At their 
death, they became the goddesses of the river Hsiang. Now there 
grows in a part of Hunan province a special kind of bamboo that is 
particularly valued by Chinese flute makers. According to present- 
day tradition, the purple rings on the bamboo stems are the tear- 

^ For the myths, reference has been made to the Shan Hoi Chingt ‘The Book of 
Mountains and Seas,’ believed written in the period of the ‘Warring States* 
(5tlh-3rd century b.c.), and to other early records. The appearance of the nine 
tuns probably represents a heat-wave: the ravens may originate in the observance 
ofiuntpots. 
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drops of Shun’s two Empresses, and the plaintive music of the flutes 
seems to its hearers like a wind that mourns over the flowing waters of 
Hsiang. 

Shun’s successor was Yu, who is supposed to have founded a 
dynasty called Hsia. Neither his nor his dynasty’s existence has 
yet been proved by historical research, but they seem to be facts, 
although many of Yu’s heroic deeds have been magnified to the 
dimension of legends. Some say, for instance, that he sent two sub¬ 
ordinates to measure the earth, and that they walked from the 
North Pole to the South Pole, and from the East to the West, and 
found both times that the space was 233,500 li and 75 pu (about 
84,000 miles). He himself travelled over the whole Empire, runs 
another tradition, marked the p>ositions of the mountains and rivers, 
cut down the forests that impeded his journey, and had roads con¬ 
structed. All these events probably point to the fact that during Yu’s 
administration, many parts of the country were surveyed, some of 
the wild parts brought under cultivation, and communications 
built. Elsewhere it is recorded that he divided the country into 
nine provinces, appointed governors to them, and made certain 
demands of tribute from them. Tea, silk, and lacquer are among 
the offerings mentioned. He sent for all the lords to attend his Court 
and swear allegiance. Ten thousand—a general figure implying a 
very great number—came, bringing presents of jade and precious 
silks. 

But Yu’s greatest work, and with which he is usually associated, 
is his stemming of the Great Flood. Before Yu came into power, 
his father Kun had been appointed by the Emperor Shun to control 
the ravaging waters, but had been unsuccessful. He worked for nine 
years building dykes to prevent the inundations, but they were 
swept away before the force of the deluge. Finally Shun exiled him 
to the Mountain of Feathers, where he died, and was transformed 
into a yellow turtle with only three legs (or, according to some 
versions, a yellow dragon or a yellow bear), upon which it would 
have to limp about in the Pool of Feathers for all time. Another 
legend says that Kun’s body was cut open three years after his 
death, and that Yu was brought out of it. 

Yu, at all events, was more successful than his unfortunate father. 
Instead of building dykes, he cleared and deepened channels for the 
waters, and so brought them down in order to the sea. He cleared 
passages for all the rivers and streams: the four great rivers of 
China—Yellow, Yangtzu, Han, and Huai—were formed out of the 
general deluge. He worked unremittingly for thirteen years to 
accomplish this great task, and in the course of it he passed three 
times by his own home but did not enter it. On one early occasion, 
his wife was giving birth to a son, and the child’s cry could be heard 
in the doorway: still Yu did not go in, so engrossed was he upon this 
work of saving the people from perpetual flood. 

There seems to be historical fact behind the story of Yu the Flood- 
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qucllcr—that some ruler, or even some less important personage, 
with an engineering talent, deepened and cleared silted-up river 
channels, and so averted inundations from melted snows and 
spring rains. But many legends have accumulated round it, whose 
origins are difficult to trace. Besides the legend of Kun, the three- 
legged turtle, there is a very well-known one related about Yu 
himself. The author of '‘Huai Nan Tzu ^—a writer of the second 
century b.c. —describes how Yu during his work of regulating the 
waters used to be transformed into a bear. His wife, who sometimes 
used to bring food, was unaware of this, for she had been warned 
never to approach him unless she heard the sound of a drum. This 
was the signal that he had changed back into human form. Un¬ 
fortunately, one day, Yu, still in bear’s shape, jumped over a stone 
and came to rest suddenly upon the drum! It sounded and his wife 
appeared. She was so ashamed at finding her husband an animal 
that she ran away and was transformed into a rock at the foot of 
Mount Sungkao. At that time she was pregnant. The unfortunate 
husband pursued her and cried out to the rock, ‘Give me back my 
son!* The stone broke silently and the child came out of it. 

This story seems to be related at some points to the story of Yu’s 
father Kun. A third legend, that of the King of Hope, though 
based on a much later tradition, also has some resemblance to the 
story of Shun the Emperor and Yu, his subordinate and successor. 
The King of Hope ruled in the mountainous country of Shu (modern 
Ssuch‘uan) during the period of the ‘Warring States.’ His country 
was once inundated by flooded rivers, and in great distress he 
authorised his Prime Minister to find some means of quelling the 
waters. The Prime Minister is said to have dug through a moun¬ 
tain, and so drained the waters away and saved the people. The 
King kept his bargain, and gave up the throne to the Prime Minister 
as had been promised, retired to a remote mountain, and spent the 
rest of his life as a hermit. He died in the Spring time, when the 
cuckoo, into which his soul was transformed, sings, and the cuckoo¬ 
flower (the red azalea) blossoms. This bird’s song, echoing among 
the lonely rocks of the mountainous Ssuch‘uan country, fills its 
hearers with melancholy. And the country people, reminded of the 
King of Hope’s goodness towards them, will say, ‘I hope to have my 
king back!’ 

At Yu’s death, the throne passed to his son, and the Hsia dynasty 
seems to have pursued its course without any very great figure 
emerging, until the tyrant Chieh brought it to an end by his 
corruption and avarice. He is said to have loved a woman who was 
as vicious as she was beautiful. He commanded thousands of 
labourers to build an extravagant palace for her, and while liis 
people were almost starving, the Emperor himself had a ‘Hill of 
Meat* and a ‘Pool of Wine* on which boats could sail! The people 
lamented and cursed him, saying, ‘O sun, sink: we w^ould gladly 
die if the Emperor could be made to die too!* 
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A revolution broke out^ headed by one T^ang, the Lord of Shang 

S ti). In a series of battles, T^ang conquered the armies of Emperor 
eh, and took him prisoner, thus bringing the dynasty to an end. 
With the Shang dynasty which was then found^, we leave the 
period of legend and conjecture for one of historical certainty, based 
on excavations and records. 

As for any conclusions that may be drawn from this collection 
of traditions—part legend, part truth—about the earliest eras of 
Chinese history, we may assert with some confidence that the 
civilisation had its first development in the great plain of the Yellow 
River, which now constitutes Northern China. According to 
traditions, all the capitals of the earliest Emperors and Lords, 
beginning from Fu Hsi, ‘Lord Supreme Radiance,* have been in 
this area—the modem provinces of Shansi, Honan, Hopei, and 
Shantung. Archaeological discoveries relating to the pre-Shang 
period, imperfect though they are up till now, have been found in 
the same part of the coimtry. 

As for the character of the civilisation, we can presume that it 
was agricultural from a very early time, that there were large 
villages and probably some markets to which agricultural produce 
was brought from a group of surrounding villages. Whether a 
more highly developed administrative unit, corresponding to a 
‘province,’ also appeared in these times is doubtful, although the 
Yellow Emperor is said to have divided his Empire up in this way. 
The cultivation of silk seems to have been one of the arts of this 
primitive community, and it is possible that silk clothing was 
substituted for the animal skins in which the first Chinese settlers 
dressed themselves. A primitive form of writing as well as some 
kind of coins seem to have been invented before the Shang dynasty. 

I am not here presuming to decide which, if any, of the great 
figures of early tradition—the Yellow Emperor, Yao, Shun, Yu, 
and so on—have lived and died as individual human beings, though 
I have indicated in the foregoing pages two or three who seem to 
have been living persons, although some of the acts attributed to 
them have the appearance of legend. If modem historical criticism 
has been directed against the real existence of such persons as 
Buddha and Jesus, casting doubts upon whether they have lived at 
all, or are only symbolic^ representations of a certain age in the 
ci^^ations to which they belong, how much less can we expect to 
find credence for the ‘reality’ of people like the blessed Yao and 
Shun, the records of whose lives are far more dubious than those of 
Buddha and Jesus? 

But to prove or disprove whether these personages have actually 
lived is of little importance to a history of Chinese civilisation. We 
can be content with saying that they epitomised successive historical 
pjnfods, and we can relate to each of them a stage of development in 
Chinese civilisation rather the traits of human existence* 



CHAPTER II 

THE STONE AGE IN CHINA 

FROM the rich treasury of legend and fable by means of which the 
Chinese are accustomed to picture for themselves the lives of their 
earliest ancestors, it has been possible to piece together, with aid of 
imagination and conjecture, the primitive life of the Chinese race 
in the mbty years before the existence of written records. But there 
are other instruments—the excavator’s pick and shovel—^which have 
drawn out of the earth little bits of bone, human teeth, scraps of 
coloured pottery, a necklace that may have added glamour to the 
face of a Stone Age beauty but serves now only as a pathetic 
memento moriy a primitive hoe, a wild pig’s tusk—all of which arc 
able, with the scientific research that has been spent upon them, to 
depict this same primitive civilisation with more accuracy, though 
perhaps with a little less colour. It is with these dramatic dis¬ 
coveries that this chapter is concerned. Although it is not possible 
to find a scientific parallel to all the legends surrounding the birth 
of the Chinese civilisation, it will be seen that there are sufficient 
points of similarity between the evidence of the excavators and the 
traditional legends. 

In recent years, in a place called ‘Chicken-bone Hill,’ some thirty 
miles from Peking, bones and skeletons of many birds, which the 
local inhabitants believed to be the bones of chickens devoured by 
foxes that had previously infested those parts, have been excavated. 
This was how the hill had been given its name—or so everybody 
in the district had always been told: it seemed there could be no 
doubt about it. Archaeologists, however, were very sceptical, and 
after a close examination of the bones under the microscope, found 
them to be the fossil bones of some ancient birds and rodents, as 
well as of some beasts of prey! 

Further excavations were carried out at the ‘Chicken-bone Hill’ 
and its vicinity (the district as a whole is known as Chou Kou Tien) 
and these later discoveries included the molar of a creature re¬ 
sembling a human being. This interesting tooth now suggested to 
our arch^logists that in a lower stratum of that district there was a 
hope of discovering human remains. 

Accordingly a large party of excavators was formed, including 
members of the Geological Survey from Peking, and it repaired to 
the ‘Chicken-bone HilP in April of 1927. During the first two years 
of the excavations, about six thousand cubic metres of cave deposits 
were hewn and examined: a thousand trunks full of fossils were 
transported to Peking to be analysed and studied. Human teeth, 
jawbones, and even pieces of skull were discovered among them. 
By 1934 fragments of twenty-five different ‘persons* had been dug 
out of Chou Kou Tien, 

But in 1929, one of the greatest events in modem archaeology had 
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taken place; an event more sensational than the discovery of all the 
previous bones and molars. The complete cranium of P*an-ku— 
the Primal Man whom legend called the child of earth and sky, 
and whose dead body was said to have been transformed into 
mountains and seas, the sun and the moon—^was dug up! To speak 
more plainly, the cranium of the so-called ‘Peking Man,’ younger 
brother of the erect ape-man of Java, and elder brother of the Pilt- 
down Man of England—the Chinese Primal Man and the essential 
link in the chain of human evolution—was dug up. He is thought to 
have lived in the early part of the Old Stone Age, 

Many scientists worked upon this famous cranium. They tried 
to estimate the degree of ‘humanity’ and intelligence to which this 
earliest of Chinese had attained, and whether he appeared to have 
some relation in racial type to the people now called ‘Chinese.’ 
They also examined carefully all traces of human and animal life 
excavated from the same district and stratum, thereby building up a 
sufficiently reliable picture of ‘Peking Man’s’ environment and 
habits. 

It has been ascertained by medical authorities that his endo- 
cranial capacity was as great as 964 4 c.c., only a little less than the 
1,000 c.c. which is the normal capacity of modern man. The right 
p)ortion of his cerebrum was better developed than the left, as it 
usually is with us, indicating that he already had the illogical habit 
of using the right hand more than the left. More interesting still is 
the deduction from careful study of the linguistic nerve—that the 
‘Peking Man’ probably had articulate speech. 

Medical study of the cranium went on, and they paid special 
attention to the teeth and jaws. It had been noticed that the upper 
front teeth and canines had what is called a ‘shovel’ shape—the 
shape that is an acknowledged characteristic of Mongolian, Eskimo, 
Chinese, and Japanese teeth, but not the teeth of negroes or any 
white races. Further, a formation called by modern scientists the 
‘mandibular torus’ was found behind the lower front molars, and 
this was found also on jawbones of Chinese Stone-Bronze Age 
people, belonging to a later stage of development than the ‘Peking 
Man.’ With some modifications, the same formation is to be 
observed in Chinese of the present day. The conclusion is that 
‘Peking Man’ had a direct kinship with modern Mongolian races, 
to which the modern Chinese belong. 

Some of ‘Peking Man’s’ activities, besides speech and thought, 
have been deduced from various fragments of ^idcnce embedded 
in the same stratum. For instance, animal bones were dug up 
which bore traces of burning. Little piles of dark yellow ashes were 
also found, and thought to Ije the ashes of charcoal. This primitive 
man and his fellows had evidently mastered fire. In the same site, 
some 3,000 bones were found which showed signs of having been 
worked upon by human hands. The method of workmanship upon 
each showed points of similarity, and archaeologists concluded that 
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although the exact use to which these bones were put could only be 
imagined, they did in fact represent some form of local ‘industry/ 
Many thousand pieces of quartz and other stones were also dug up, 
most of which had evidently been worked on by powerful strokes; 
some had even been retouched, pointing to the existence of certain 
standards of workmanship. 

‘Peking Man’s’ environment can, to some extent, be imagined 
from the fauna discovered in the same site. The co-existence of very 
different types of animals, such as otters and buffaloes, some kinds 
of deer and carnivorous beasts, tells us that varied types of scenery, 
swamps and lakes, mountains and woods, were to be found in that 
part of the earth at that time. The presence of the buffalo, an 
animal more common to the south of the continent than the north, 
suggests a climate warmer and damper than the present climate 
of North China. 

Close to the site we have discussed, still in the same Chou Kou Tien 
district, a special site was discovered and called by the excavators 
‘the Upper Cave.’ Its contents though comparatively small in 
number proved to be of the greatest interest, for they formed a link 
between the earliest Stone Age culture and the discoveries at Ordos 
(or Ho T^ao)^ the second important archaeological site in China. 
The objects and implements excavated from the ‘Upper Cave’ 
suggest that primitive man of this period had some feeling for beauty. 
Besides bone implements which had been ornamented with a kind 
of red colouring, some bone-made pendants were foimd, and 
within a square foot of ground twenty-eight animal teeth were 
unearthed. These latter, the excavators concluded, could only have 
formed a necklace, the soft string of which must have rotted and 
perished altogether. Other significant discoveries in the ‘Upper 
Cave’ were fragments of iron ore (hematites) which had evidently 
served some useful function in that primitive society, but the 
material of which was not of native origin. There must, therefore, 
at that vex7 early age, have been intercourse and exchange of goods 
with other countries! 

Discoveries at the Ordos site still belong to the period known as the 
‘Old Stone Age,’ though they reflect a form of society more highly 
developed than that of the ‘Peking Man,’ and probably at a similar 
stage to that of the Chou Kou Tien ‘Upper Cave’ culture. In one of 
the sites, together with many stone implements, excavators found 
bits of charcoal apparently from the camp fires of some very ancient 
people, and interesting remains of their fantastic meals—bits of bone 
from the Mongolian desert ass, rhinoceros, hyaena, antelope, cows, 
and buffaloes, as well as bits of egg-shell from the now extinct giant 
ostrich I From another site, the remains of freshwater molluscs and 
a variety of water fauna were dug up, from which it was deduced 
that there had once been a plentiful water supply in this district, 
and hence a possibility of pasture land. The presence of water and 
wild game would, it would seem, render the place favourable for 



huxnan habitation, but to the disajppointment of archaeologists, a 
single ancient tooth is so far the only trace of humanity. 

Up to the present, the sequence of Chinese pre-history is un- 
fortimately still incomplete. No true link has been found to connect 
the ‘Old’ Stone Age (represented by the Ordos finds) with the New, 
and in fact, evidences of the early ‘New Stone Age’ culture are 
entirely missing. Of the later stages, or what we may call the 
‘Stone-Bronze Age,’ many sites have been discovered, and the 
culture they reveal is often called the ‘Yang Shao Culture,* Yang 
Shao being the name of a village in Honan in the fields of which 
pottery fragments were first found in 1921. Other investigations of 
the Stone-Bronze Age culture, especially at the Sha Kuo T‘un 
Cave in Liaoning Province and in various parts of Kansu Province, 
soon followed. 

In October of 1921, a band of excavators from the Peking 
Geological Survey worked in Yang Shao for three months. The 
complete site of an ancient village was unearthed, measuring 960 
metres from north to south and 480 metres from east to west— 
evidently a large settlement with a considerable population. Cer¬ 
tain large stone instruments have the shape of hoes or mattocks and 
must have been used for tilling the soil, while the frequently dis¬ 
covered perforated discs of clay or stone were obviously some form of 
spinning-wheel and point to the cultivation of a textile plant. There 
were, besides, some woven patterns clearly impressed on many clay 
vessels found in the Yang Shao village, and some basket designs on 
grey-ware pottery found at one of the Kansu sites, which prove 
beyond doubt that some textile, probably hemp, was cultivated by 
these ancient Chinese. Agriculture was, therefore, one of their 
occupations. 

Some form of spinning may have been devised by these people. 
The Yang Shao site disclosed many likely instruments, mostly 
pointed and made of bone or horn. There were also some small 
dainty sewing needles with neatly cut holes which show a remark¬ 
able advance in skilled workmanship. 

It is clear that the Stone-Bronze Age people had learnt to tame 
the pig and keep it for their use. Nearly all die animal bones found 
at the Yang Shao site belong to this animal, and they are far too 
numerous to have been the relics of wild boar killed in the hunt. 
It is worth commenting that pork is still the staple meat of the 
Chinese. 

Since they had tamed the pig for their food, it is likely that these 
people kept other domestic animals. We do not know whether they 
rode horses or harnessed them to carriages for travel and transport, 
but although no trace has yet been found of anything resembling a 
wheeled vehicle, we know that the wheel design was familiar to 
them. Vessels fovmd in one of the Kansu sites are ornamented with 
wheeblike designs, and it is ob\dous from the form of the pottery 
in all Stone-Bronze Age sites that the potter’s wheel was one of their 
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possessions. It is not impossible that the Yang Shao villagers con¬ 
structed carriages. 

These examples of pottery which have been dug up in considerable 
quantity from all the sites of this period, at Yang Shao, at Sha 
Kuo T‘un Cave, and in Kansu, not only demonstrate by their 
abundance a great advance in the pottery industry, but by the grace 
and variety of their forms a far more highly developed sense of 
artistry. There are pots with collar and handles decorated with 
beautiful impressed patterns; thin-walled and high-coUared vases 
of elegant shape, some with large handles; small vessels with wide 
mouths and high-seated handles; large unpainted urns with saddle- 
shaped mouths, and so on through a large range of patterns. Among 
the designs painted on them are drawings of men, birds, dogs, and 
horses, and abstract patterns of meanders, triangles, horizontal 
zones, and vertical lines, as well as the wheel-like pattern already 
described. In colouring, the vessels are grey, greyish-yellow, black, 
and violet. Most of the decorated pottery is red with black designs; 
a few are monochrome. In addition to all these examples of a fairly 
advanced art, a few small cut and engraved objects have astonished 
the archaeologists. The little figure of an animal, probably a cat, 
about three millimetres high, and engraved with considerable skill, 
was one of the remarkable finds in these sites. Some jade rings 
found in one of the Kansu burial grounds also amazed the dis¬ 
coverers, the material being so hard that it is difficult to imagine how 
a people apparently lacking metal instruments could possibly have 
cut such thin and delicate objects. In the rather later sites at Kansu, 
certainly, a few copper articles were picked up, among them one 
having a knife-shape. Winged arrow-heads ofcopper were also found. 

Much conjecture has been raised as to whether the Stone-Bronze 
Age people had yet invented any form of writing. Nothing con¬ 
clusive has been discovered, but among some grave furniture in a 
Kansu tomb a collection of bone objects was found. These small 
rectangular bone plates, some smooth, some incised, were grouped 
together in such a way as to suggest that they represented a very 
early form of writing; that is, they were the visible expression of 
some abstract idea connected with the dead. 

Until very recent times, funeral ceremonies have held a place of 
the utmost importance in the nunds of the Chinese. Rites for the 
dead formed a large section in Confucius* moral code—a code that 
was faithfully followed by the bulk of the community at least until 
the third decade of the present century, when modern Western 
thought and literature swept through China in a manner only 
comparable with the Renaissance in Europe. It is interesting, 
therefore, and significant, that the earliest approach to writing which 
the scientists have been able to discover in China was found in a 
Comb. 

These people of the Stone-Bronze Age had apparently set a 
precedent for elaborate and careful funeral ceremonies. Archse- 
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ologists have been able to deduce some definite rules connected 
with burial. The dead were often buried in high ground that 
offered a commanding view over valleys or rivers; and in order to 
be honoured in this way, the bodies were sometimes carried as far 
as five miles from the nearest human habitations. The custom of 
burying in high ground is still maintained by some Chinese of the 
present day. The skeletons of these ancient people were found with 
the head invariably facing the south-west, contrary to the modem 
custom of causing the head of the dead to face north. 

At every major site in Kansu where burial grounds were dis¬ 
covered, and in many of the Yang Shao graves, bones were found 
covered with a bright red pigment. The significance of this is not 
understood, but it is common to graves of both the Old and New 
Stone Ages throughout Europe. More interesting than the red 
bones are certain vessels found in many of the Kansu graves. They 
bear a variety of designs, but one design in particular occurs with 
striking persistency. It consists of a red band bordered by very 
narrow bolts which are left unpainted, outside which are black 
bands from which saw-like dentations project towards the central 
red band. As this motive recurs so frequently in funeral urns of the 
period, and never in household pottery, it suggests a kind of ‘death 
pattern* specially connected with funeral rites. 

Whether these New Stone Age people were the descendants of the 
‘Peking Man’ and his Old Stone Age companions, and the ancestors 
of the modern ‘Chinese,* arc questions both interesting and complex. 
This much, however, can be asserted: the skeletal remains from 
Kansu, comprising about 120 different people, men and women, 
have characteristics which identify them with the so-called Mongo¬ 
loid division of mankind, and any human remains that have been 
found at Yang Shao and Sha Kuo T‘un are broadly of the same 
physical type. They all conform in general character with the 
modem type of ‘Northern Chinese* (whom the scientists call 
Homo Asiatic proprius). It can therefore be conjectured with little 
doubt that the people who founded the ‘Yang Shao’ or ‘Stone- 
Bronze Age’ culture are the ancestors of the modern Chinese race. 

How many thousands of years ago these people lived is another 
problem for the scientists. Some rough dates can be arrived at from 
the nature of the excavations. For instance, the red pottery 
ornamented with black designs characteristic of the Yang Shao 
finds belongs, according to Chinese ceramics experts’ opinion, to 
the same family as the Late New Stone Age pottery found at many 
sites in the Near East, such as that of Babylonia (3500 b.c.), Asia 
Minor (2500-2000 b.c.), Thessaly (2000-1200 b.c.), and others. 
Having regard to the absence of any metal finds at Yang Shao 
(the bronze and copper at Kansu came from sites which indicate 
a slight advancement on the original Yang Shao culture), the date 
for the Yang Shao culture was given as not later than 2500-2000 
B.a 
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When the finds at all the sites in Kansu had been compared with 
discoveries of the ‘Young Stone Age* in Europe, the Kansu finds 
were dated ‘between 3500 and 1700 b.c.’ 

Finally, the existence and dates of the Shang dynasty (see next 
chapter) have been established, and the excavations from the 
‘Mounds of Yin’ give evidence of a more advanced culture than the 
one we are discussing now. They have brought to light a form of 
picture-writing, and also richly decorated bronze vessels and ivory 
carvings of a degree of skilled workmanship to which none of the 
Yang Shao people had attained. No pottery from the Yang Shao 
sites shows any indication of real writing, and no bronze objects so 
far discovered at Kansu bear any decorative design comparable 
with the ivory carving from the ‘Mounds of Yin,’ which in the year 
1401 B.c. became the capital of the Shang dynasty. The conclusion 
may therefore be drawn that even the most recent of the Kansu sites 
is earlier than the Shang dynasty. The Chinese dynasty, known as 
the Hsia, and to which the great Yu and Chieh ‘the murderer’ are 
supposed to have belonged, is commonly thought to fall within the 
New Stone Age period. 


CHAPTER in 

THE SHELLS AND BONES OF YIN 

In the modern town of Anyang, in the province of Honan, north 
of the Yellow River, are ‘the Mounds of Yin.* In the year 1079 a 
fierce storm caused a part of the ground to fall away and reveal one 
of the tombs of the Shang sovereigns. The local inhabitants found 
some bronze vessels in the earth, and being of a practical turn of 
mind, sold them in the market, probably without realising their 
significance. A contemporary archaeologist recorded these finds in a 
bwk written in 1092, and that, apparently, ended the matter for 
many hundreds of years. Some time in the fourteenth century a 
village was built directly over the site where the vessels had been 
found, and the feet of its population tramped heedlessly over the 
bones of those ancient emperors. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, however, some 
inscribed turtle shells and animal bones were unearthed and sold to 
the local chemist as ‘dragon bones.* They were doubtlessly judged 
to be of the highest efficacy in curing ailments. 

News of the ‘dragon bones’ must have spread, for we read of a 
Chinese merchant, whose hobby it was to collect curios, buying lar^^ 
quantities of them and presenting them to one of the Court minu* 
ters. For this gracious act the merchant was rewarded by the min¬ 
ister at the rate of two and a half taels of silver per inscribed 
character. By this time, 1899, the ‘dragon bones* were evidently 
recognised as being some ancient and valuable examples of Chinese 
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written records, Moreover, the merchant must have made a com¬ 
fortable fortune. Two Westerners, an Englishman and an Ameri¬ 
can, travelled to his village and bought from him very considerable 
quantities of the bones and shells, which they subsequently pre¬ 
sented to the British, the Scottish, and the Chicago Museums. The 
first publications on the inscriptions were brought out by Lo Chen-yu, 
a Chinese collector, who, in igii, took impressions of shell and bone 
inscriptions from the ‘Mounds of Yin’ ‘on wintry nights by the fire 
side,’ and published the reproductions in a book, thus bringing this 
intensely interesting discovery to the notice of the Chinese reading 
public. Three years later a Canadian gentleman arrived at Anyang 
in search of the Yin bones. He became a familiar and picturesque 
sight to the people of the locality, for he used to ride an old white 
horse, and to wander day after day along the bank of the stream 
which winds past the Mounds of Yin. During these romantic- 
seeming excursions he collected more than fifty thousand pieces of 
inscribed shell and bone, and acquired a great many more from a 
small farmer who lived nearby and had dug them out of his veget¬ 
able garden. It was not until after the second Revolution of 1927 
that the Chinese government began to take the Mounds under their 
protection. A ^vemment institution, the Central Research 
Academy (Academia sinica), then organised excavations, and private 
collectors were no longer allowed to take their pick. These finds 
liave been exhibited in almost all the great museums of the world, 
and numbers of books written about them: their authenticity is 
beyond doubt. 

Why should these bits of animal bone and pieces of shell from the 
bellies of turtles have caused such a sensation? Because, in the first 
place, they represent the earliest examples of Chinese writing, and 
m the second, they are the most ancient written records of the 
Chinese people, telling us much about their occupations and beliefs 
in the middle of the second millennium before Christ. They bring us 
into the realm of authentic history. 

The Shang dynasty (or Yin, as it was also called since 1401 b.c.) is 
thought to have followed the semi-historical Hsia dynasty about 
the year 1766 b.c., although the date cannot be verified beyond 
dispute. The Yin is, however, the first dynasty whose existence 
is indubitable, and about which we have real information, based 
on these primitive records. 

The people of Shang evidently practised divination by the 
tortoise on every possible occasion, and to this practice wc are 
indebted for our knowledge. For these pieces of shell and bone dug 
up from the ‘Mounds of Yin’ are all records of questions put before 
me ‘oracle’ and the oracular answers which were delivered. Every 
kind of problem, religious and secular, questions concerning the 
wowhip of gods and ancestors, journeys, hunting and fishing, the 
raising of batUe, doubts about die harvest and the weather, sickness, 
dreams, queries on the fate and fortunes of an individual or group— 
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all these were brought to the tiurtle-shell oracles; and from the 
answers, later ages have learnt much about the Chinese ‘civilisa¬ 
tion* in those far-off times. 

The whole method of procedure is now known to us. The turtles 
were caught in autumn by the fishermen and offered to the govern¬ 
ment. The back shell was discarded and only the shell of the belly 
kept for divination. This would be scraped smooth and polished 
when an oracle was to be consulted. Careful incisions were then 
made on the surface so as to weaken the shell at various points, 
and red-hot sticks were applied at the vulnerable places. The cracks 
which resulted constituted the oracular utterance, and their 
arrangement, shape, and direction were interpreted according to 
fixed rules. This ‘utterance’ was then scratched on the shell, which 
was apparently buried. Animal bones, frequently the shoulder- 
blades of ox, goat, sheep, or deer, seem also to have been used for the 
same purpose, and to have been treated in a very similar way. 
Examples so far discovered, however, are less numerous than those 
of the turtle shells. 

From the shell and bone inscriptions we learn that the people 
of Shang lived by hunting, fishing, and farming; also'that they had 
some primitive handicrafts. And thanks to the nature of the writing, 
we know a good deal about the manner in which they carried on 
these activities. The engraved characters are more or less pictorial 
symbols, and on this account are doubly valuable. For instance, we 
know from the appearance of the characters for ‘fish’ and ‘to fish* 
that the Shang people used pole and line, bait and net: 







Tu (fishing). 

Similarly we know from the varying forms of the character for 
‘hunting’ that arrows and double-headed spears were the in¬ 
struments of the chase. Some of the characters show a bird pierced 
by an arrow, others a wild animal in similar predicament, others a 
double-headed spear piercing an animal. That snares and traps 
were employed for catching deer, rabbits, monkeys, pheasant, and 
wild boars is another conclusion justified by the written char¬ 
acters. 

From the study of a very considerable number of hunting records, 
archaeologists have drawn conclusionsabout the kinds of wild animals 
and game that most abounded in the North China of the Shang 
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people. They found that both deer and wild boar were very 
plentiful, though the deer were hunted more frequently. Wolves 
were a little less abundant, and the rhinoceros came next. Rabbits 
and pheasant, the mild food of more sophisticated ages, were evi- 
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Shou (game, hunting). 

dently far less popular. The taking of a tiger is once recorded. Even 
more interesting is a record which reads, ‘To-night it will rain, and 
an elephant is to be caught.’ This, supported by the fact that many 
ivory tools and tusks were discovered in the Yin site, indicates that 
elephants trumpeted through the forests of the Yellow River at this 
time, and hence that the climate of North China was warmer— 
more like the South. This bears out the conclusion we have already 



Lieh (hunting). 


reached about the climate in the Stone Age, judging from the 
evidence of animal remains. 

Additional evidence about the elephant, if any were needed, is 
provided by the symbolic character for ‘working’ or ‘doing.’ This 
IS represented by what appears to be the drawing of an elephant, 
from which we can only conclude that the Shang people caught 
and tamed this animal for work on the land! Besides the tame 
elephant, we know that these people kept horses, oxen, sheep, cocks 
and hens, dogs, and pigs. 

The horses, anc^robably again the elephant, were used for 
drawing chariots. The symbol for ^driving’ is represented by a man 
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with upraised whip at a road junction, apparently wondering which 
road he should t^e. The animals to whose backs he apj^es the 
whip arc usually, though not always, omitted. 




Pi (snaring a boar). 



Although the other tame animals must have been kept chiefly 
for consumption, the gods and ancestors seem to have demanded 
very heavy tribute. The number of animals sacrificed varies, accord¬ 
ing to the records, from one to a hundred at a time, and occasionally 






Wei (doing, working). 

rose to three or four hundred. Evidence that animals were the chief 
form of sacrifice in these religious rites is given by the character 
Ti, signifying a tripod of the special type used in offering food to the 
gods. Thb is formed by the picture of a chicken held up by two 
hands. 
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A primitive plough and some kind of sharp-ended tool were 
evidently used for agriculture. The symbol for ^plough’ was later 
modified in form, and given the more general meaning of‘strength.’ 



Tu (driving). 


The word for ‘male’ was then represented by a combination of the 
symbols for ‘strength’ and ‘field,’ or, if we refer to the earlier form, 
the symbols for ‘plough’ and ‘field,’ thus giving us a hint that the 
principal male occupation of those times may have been ploughing 
—the cultivation of the land. 



Fang, Li (plough, Man (man). Cfdeh (plough), 

strength). 

The symbol for ‘harvest’ seems to describe the act of threshing. 
One hand holds a bundle of wheat, while the other beats it with a 
stick. The word ‘year’ is symbolised by the figure of a man wearing 
on lus head a bunch of wheat. This suggests that harvest time, when 
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the grain was gathered, was felt to be the crown of the year. The 
symbols for grain include corn, millet, and rice; mulberries were also 
cultivated. 



Li (harvest). Nien (year). 

There can be little doubt that a wine-making industry was in 
existence: we know that the last Shang Emperor lost his throne 
through drunkenness and other attendant vices. Moreover, the 
preponderance of wine goblets over other vessels discovered at the 
Yin site leaves us in no doubt that at least some of the Shang 
Emperors were addicted to wine, and serves as a melancholy 
reminder of how a great dynasty decayed. The symbol for ‘wine’ 



Cfdu (wine). Shu (millet). 


found on the shells and bones shows liquid overflowing from the 
brim of a jar, while the symbol for ‘millet’ depicts grain being 
tipped into liquid, indicating that the chief use of millet was for 
brewing. 

Sericulture, one of the most characteristic industries of China, 
must have been among the occupations of the Shang people. An 
artificially pierced cocoon was picked up by a member of the 
Cehtral Research Academy at the digging site, which in itself forms 
an interesting piece of evidence . In addition, there arc several 
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characters among the inscriptions connected with ‘silk’ and one 
M>ecific record, ‘The silkworm sacrificial offering, three cattle, the 
Eighth Moon.’ From this we see that the cultivation of the silk¬ 
worm was a matter of some importance. 

It seems that even at this very ancient time, some kind of fine small 
hair brush, such as the modern Chinese use for writing and painting, 
must have been invented, though it may have taken the form of the 
tail of a mouse or some other tiny animal. Nothing but a hair brush 
could have painted the delicate designs on some of the Yin earthen¬ 
ware, while some characters on the polished shells and bones were 
not incised and must also have been drawn by brush. Indelible ink, 
too, must have been invented, since these inscriptions, made with 
a black or bright red liquid, have been almost perfectly preserved 
for several thousand years. 

The Shang people made earthenware and bronze vessels. Some 
of the earthenware was evidently enamelled with glaze, indicating 
that a great degree of heat must have been mastered. Decorative 
designs of wavy lines are frequently seen on the mouth of vessels, 
which are delicately round in shape. No vessels with big ears or 
long necks, such as were found at the Yang Shao sites, have yet been 
discovered. 

A very great number of bronze articles have been unearthed from 
the Yin Mounds, and scholars are confident that they were given 
th^ir form by casting. It is astonishing that such a mastery of metal 
work could have been reached in those very early times. The barb 
of an arrow, for example, on being analysed was found to be com¬ 
posed of copper, tin, iron, silver, and lead! 

Among their other civilised habits, the Shang people evidently 
elaborated a religious system, and this might be called the charac¬ 
teristic feature of the dynasty. Sacrificial vessels and oracle 
bones, which have been dug up in thousands from the Mounds, and 
which far outnumber the practical instruments of living, such as 
tools and household pottery, point to the all-important part which 
religion must have played in their lives. Yet in spite of this wealth of 
material, the exact form of their religious rites is not known, nor 
can the Shang pantheon be enumerated. However, the deities 
seem to have been somewhat intimate ones, chiefly ancestors who 
lived in ‘heaven’ but who would participate in human actions, 
helping or hindering according to whether they received the proper 
sacrifices. A god who is familiarly termed ‘Emperor’ and seems 
to be a sort of First Ancestor of the race is frequently mentioned on 
the shell and bone inscriptions: every kind of trouble, great or 
small, private disasters and the fortunes of war, are all brought 
before him. In addition there are gods of agriculture, mountains 
and rivers, and natural elements, though it is likely that these too 
were identified with ancestors, for we read one interesting record 
which says, ‘Pray for rain from Grandmother Yi.’ 

As for rites of worship, we know that burnt offerings of animals 
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were sacrificed, and probably wine offered in the libation cups. 
In the procession to the place of sacrifice, music was made, and this 
consisted in the playing of flutes, the beating of drums, the clinking 
of sonorous gems, and the ringing of large bells. Ceremonial dances 
also formed a part of the rites, and the singing of sacrificial odes. 
Six of these Odes of Shang are preserved to the present day in the 
classic ‘Book of Poetry’ compiled by Confucius. One of them, 
called ‘Hsuan Niao’ (‘The Mystic Swallow’), ascribes the founding 
of the Shang Empire to divine ordinance: 

Heaven sent the Mystic Swallow down to earthy 
From Whom sprang the ancestor of Shang^ 

Who chose his dwelling in the land of Tin. 

By Heaven^s willy his grandson, glorious T^ang, 

Assigned each State its formal boundary . . . 

So run the opening lines. 

Who, then, were these ‘Shang people’ who prayed to Grand¬ 
mother Yi for rain, used elephants to cultivate their land, and 
tortoise shells to find out their fate, who seem to have invented the 
Chinese writing and to have written with animals’ tails, and who 
claimed a swallow for their first ancestor? 

They are the successors of the Stone-Bronze Age people of China. 
The dynasty, called ‘Shang’ or ‘Yin,’ was founded by the ‘glorious 
T‘ang’ of the ode, and who is described by Mencius as the man 
who rescued the people from their wretched Hsia ruler, Chich 
‘the murderer.’ He attacked eleven princes of the surrounding 
states, says Mencius, and met no opposition. People groaning under 
their own tyrant rulers longed for T‘ang’s coming as they did for 
rain in a time of drought. And when his troops marched ‘the 
firequenters of the market stopped not, and those engaged in the 
fields made no change in their occupation,’ for they expected no 
danger but only freedom at his approach. And so T‘ang completed 
his victories by overthrowing the Hsia empire which had been built 
up by the great Yu. 

The Shang or Yin Empire covered a huge territory, from the 
borders of modern Ssuch‘uan, Hunan and Hupei, to the eastern 
seashore, and included a part of Korea. It had two formidable 
rivals—the people of Chou, and a branch of the people then called 
Demons, and in later history the Huns or Hsiung-nu. Battles against 
the Demons were not infrequent, and during the reign of the 
Emperor Kao Tsung ‘the High,’ one of the outstanding characters 
of the dynasty, a war against these western barbarians was waged 
for three years and brought to a victorious end. Among the records 
of these battles we read of one where twenty of the Demon princes 
were taken prisoner in one operation, and of another where over 
thirteen thousand men were captured. 

But in spite of these heroic conquests, the House of Shang gradu* 
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ally weakened. The pressure of the Chou people became more and 
more insistent on the western border, while the Shang capital, and 
especially the Court, gave itself up to luxury and indulgence. Shou 
Hsin, the last Shang Emperor, seems to have been of the same type 
as Chieh, the last Emperor of Hsia dynasty—a monster of debauch¬ 
ery, supported in his inhuman atrocities by his notorious concubine 
T‘a Chi. He was even more powerful in evil than Chieh, for he had 
physical strength which could fell wild animals with a blow of the 
fist, and a devilish brilliance of tongue. ‘With his eloquence he 
refuted good advice, and with his wit veiled his faults.* 

The people were 4 n revolt. Eight hundred princes, it is said, 
raised armies to fight under the ‘merciful and righteous banner* of 
the Prince of Chou and deliver the subjects of Shang from their evil 
ruler. Shou Hsin was abandoned by his followers. ‘The men of good 
family in Shang went to meet some of the leading men of Chou with 
baskets of black and yellow silks, while some of the humbler people 
brought baskets of rice and congee as presents to the poor of Chou.* 
The Emperor Shou Hsin was, in the end, completely deserted, and 
seeing all was lost, he decked himself in his most gorgeous robes and 
jewels, set fire to his magnificent palace and perished in the flames, 
together with all his splendour. The Shang Empire passed to the 
House of Chou about the year 1122 b.c. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE CHOU DYNASTY AND THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 

An ancient story about the origin of the Chou House tells how a 
woman in far-off times prayed to Heaven for a child. She made her 
sacrificial offering and trod upon a footprint supposedly left on earth 
by a giant god. Immediately, as she rested, the child moved in her 
womb. Of her Prince Millet was born, and grew up skilled in 
husbandry. 


His peas and beans grow plump and high. 

His rows of rice are beautiful to see, 

His hemp and wheat wave luxuriantly, 

His gourd and melon plants bear glorious fruit. 

So runs an ode in the ‘Book of Poetry’—a collection of popular 
ballads from the earliest times. 

This happened in the reign of the blessed Emperor Shun, who 
employed the young man to teach his people husbandry, and 
rewarded him for his services by creating him Prince of T‘ai. In the 
time of his great-grandson, Duke Liu, so the story continues, the 
Chou household had multiplied to such an extent that T‘ai was too 
small to hold them. The Duke ordered that the harvest should be 
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gathered in» all the grain and dried meats packed and loaded for 
transport, all weapons—bows, arrows, shields, spears, axes of all 
kinds—made ready. Then, marching at their head, he led his 
people towards the East in search of a new settlement. They wound 
through valleys and plains, and scaled lofty mountains from whose 
peaks the Duke could survey the s^irrounding land. At last he came, 
to Pin. There he found a hundred springs gushing, and looking 
round saw only a bright and ample plain, up to the horizon’s verge. 

A great feast was prepared to celebrate the settlement. After¬ 
wards the streams and springs were carefully surveyed, and each 
plain and marsh measured. A system of field cultivation was 
initiated, and cottages built for the peasants and farmers. Three 
armies were raised to protect the settlers. Some were sent farther 
afield across the river Wei to bring back iron and whetstones for 
implements. The population thrived and multiplied until all the 
valleys of Pin were filled with the toiling Chou people. 

Years passed. Then in the reign of King T‘ai, the Chou kingdom 
—^as it had become—was constantly harassed by the inroads of one 
of the ‘Demon’ tribes (the Huns or Hsiung-nu of later history). The 
King tried to pacify them with offerings of skins and silks, dogs and 
horses, pearls and precious jewels—but in vain. Finally, he resolved 
to move his kingdom yet farther to the East, and led his people 
across the mountains of Liang, with his wife, the lady Chiang, 
riding behind him in the saddle. 

He came with the mornings spurring his horses^ 

Along the river banks from the West 
Till he reached the foot of Mount Ch"i. 

And there, by the side of his lady Chiang 
He looks down on their future homeland. 

At Ch‘i he settled, and hb people swarmed after him ‘as if they were 
hastening to the market.’ There they built a lofty palace for the 
King, stately altars to the spirits of the land, and comfortable homes 
for themselves. The same ode in the ‘Book of Poetry’ describes the 
busy industry of the Chou settlers at Ch‘i: 

Here thronging workmen pile the earth in baskets. 

With rapid movements empty them again. 

The clang of tools echoes to their strokes, 

And frequent paring makes the building sound. 

The story we have just related of the Chou House, leading up to 
its conquest of the Shang dynasty, after which it became the ruling 
House of China, is compounded largely of fact and partly of fiction. 
The various removes, the energy with which they were carried out, 
and the industry of the subsequent settlements, we have every 
reason to believe are true, but the attempt to father the race upon 
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the legendary Prince Millet, and to link him with the ancient 
Chinese Emperor Shun, can only symbolize the profound esteem 
with which the later Chou people regarded their rulers. The Chou 
were not, in fact, of the same stock as the Shang, and possibly not 
of the characteristic ‘Central China’ blood. The writer Mencius 
calls King Wen, father of the first Emperor of the Chou dynasty, a 
‘Western barbarian,’ while according to a history of the period, the 
‘Tso Chuan,’ the Chou people addressed the Shangs (Yins) as ‘Yi’— 
foreigners. It may well be that this influx of new blood and hew 
ideas brought about the remarkable development which followed. 

After the initial overthrow of the Shang Emperor, and the entry 
of the Chou leader into the capital, the Chou troops proceeded to 
smash all the remaining Shang influence with the system and 
thoroughness which is characteristic of all their behaviour. For 
three years they fought against fifty tributary States which lay to the 
east, and subjugated every one. They also—so says Mencius— 
drove away the tigers, leopards, rhinoceroses, and elephants from 
the ‘Middle Lands.’ The Empire became, in fact as well as in theory, 
‘civilised.’ 

Partly to consolidate these gains and to preserve the Empire from 
attack on any of its borders. Emperor Wu, who succeeded King 
Wen, nominated a large body of noblemen to serve as ‘screen and 
fence’ to the Empire. The nominees were either members of the 
imperial family or meritorious ministers, and some sixteen hundred 
were appointed to various ranks. A great event in the administration 
of the ‘Middle Kingdom’ now took place: a feudal system was bom. 

Of the workings of this system, many records have survived, but 
they arc not always consistent. For the purpose of this book, we 
have chosen the most reliable. It is also difficult to tell from these 
ancient documents whether the reforms were spread over a long or 
short period: we can only give a picture of the completed system. 
It appears that five ranks were created: duke, marquis, earl, vis¬ 
count, and baron. A duke or marquis was allotted territory of a 
hundred square li (each li is equal to about a third of an English 
mile), an earl seventy square li, and a viscount or baron fifty square 
li each. In addition to this division of territory among the ruling 
classes, the country districts were divided into gioups, and officials 
were appointed to inspect their administration. The inspector of 
five districts was called a * change (‘head’), of ten districts a *shuai* 
(‘marshal’), of thirty districts a ^efung^ (‘chief’), and of two himdred 
and ten districts a (‘superior’). All these officials were subject 
to the supervision of certain elder statesmen who lived at Court, 
acted as the Emperor’s advisers, and accompanied him on his tours 
of inspection. 

The establishment of a Feudal System, which was one of the great 
Chou achievements, served a much more important purpose than 
the mere protection of territory against invasion. The basic 
principle of Feudalism—the care of the feudal lord for his vassals, 
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and the fidelity of these to him, is one which, though open to abuse, 
is able to effect solid government and a good measure of human 
content. The real strength of the CShou rule proved to lie in the 
doscly-knit relationships welded between every branch and class of 
society. The early Chou rulers, too, were remarkable for the 
hmnanity they showed towards their subjects. By personal super¬ 
vision, they made sure that the feudal lords exercised their power 
with justice and kindness. 

At frequent intervals, the nobles were required to attend Ck)urt 
and give an account of their stewardship, while every five years the 
Emperor himself made a tour of his kingdom. He left the capital 
at the second moon in spring, and travelled eastward to the Eastern 
Sacred Mountain, to the spirit of which he offered sacrifices, and 
where he summoned the lords of the East to consult with him. He 
travelled to the Southern Sacred Mountain in summer at the fifth 
moon; to the Sacred Mountain of the West in autumn at the eighth 
moon, and to the Northern Sacred Mountain in the eleventh moon 
in mid-winter. Wherever he went he offered sacrifices and inter¬ 
viewed his feudal lords. 

In all the places he visited, he enquired specially about the aged 
people—men and women of a hundred years or more. If any were 
living, he humbly called upon them to present his felicitations, and 
also to ask advice about the government of the Kingdom. From 
this we see how deep-seated and ancient is the traditional Chinese 
respect for old age. He also sent for specimens of goods which were 
being offered for sale in the market of each district, so that he might 
Icam the special products of each place. Finally, he asked the 
people to repeat, in the presence of his Court musicians, their local 
folk-ballads, so that they might be set to music and played before 
him. The Emperor believed that from these spontaneous expres¬ 
sions of the common people’s emotion—the description of their life, 
work, needs, pleasures—he could construct a truer picture of their 
conditions than any overlord could describe for him. To the great 
good fortune of posterity, Confucius later collected many of these 
folk-ballads in the ‘Book of Poetry,’ good translations of which now 
exist in most European languages. The reader may thus discover 
for himself, in a form clear, bright, and charming, the manner of 
life, the social conditions, the desires, fears, and loves of the ordinary 
Chinese people living about three thousand years ago I 

During his spring visits to the countryside, the Emperor would 
examine the ploughing and supply any deficiency of seed: in 
autumn he examined the reaping and ordered help to be given if 
any crops had failed. Whenever he entered a State and found that 
new ground had been reclaimed and put under cultivation, that the 
old fields had been well tended, that the aged were provided with 
food, the deserving recognised, and the men of intellect given office, 
then the feudal lord to whom the State belonged would be rewarded 
with additional territory or higher rank. Failure to perform all 
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these worthy acts woold incur punishment or loss. After his Empire- 
wide tour, the Emperor returned to the capital, offered sacnfices 
at his ancestral temple, and gave a full report to his dead ancestors, 
probably in token of his faithfulness to their teaching. 

The organisation of the land under the Chou feud^ system, if we 
are to bcUeve the records of early historians and disciples of Con¬ 
fucius, embodies a very remarkable conception, mathematically 
exact, and calculated both to draw the maximum produce from the 
soil and to give every peasant equal opportunity for living. It was 
called the ‘well-field system.’ The name is derived from the ancient 
Chinese character for well which roughly depicts eight 

squares grouped round a ninth. Under this system, all the cultivable 
land was to be divided into units of nine hundred square mou (a mou 
is equal to six thousand Chinese square feet), which was in turn 
divided up into nine squares of a hundred mou each, grouped as in 
the ‘well* character. The eight outer fields were assigned to eight 
families, and were called their ‘private* fields. It is interesting to 
note that the Chinese character for ‘private* (•)(?') is composed of 
the symbols for a bunch of wheat and for ‘self-interest*—an obvious 
relic from the time of the well-field. The ninth and central field had 
to be cultivated by each of the families in turn for the benefit of the 
lord to whom all the land belonged, and only after this, ihe ‘Public’ 
field, had been cared for, did the peasants dare look after their own. 
One of the long poems in the ‘Book of Poetry* while describing the 
rainy season gives vent to the peasants* grievances in the lines, 

First must the rain fall on our public field; 

The private fields receive it afterwards! 

Certain laws of cultivation were enforced in order to draw the 
biggest possible yield from the soil. No trees must be grown in the 
fields lest they reduced the output of grain. Mulberry trees and 
vegetables could be planted round the homesteads; melons and fruit 
trees along the borders of the foot-paths. It was forbidden to sow 
only one kind of grain, so that if one crop failed, there would be 
others to fall back on, and thus famine—one of the terrors of the 
Chinese—might be averted. As for animals and poultry, each 
family must keep at least five brood hens and five brood sows. 

There would always be certain lands unfit for crops, or which, for 
one reason or another, would not be divided among the peasantry. 
Upon these also the lord’s peasants were obliged to work. We know 
that they had to hew timber on the mountains and in the forests, 
that they collected weeds and reeds from the marshes, firewood from 
the scrub-land, fish and salt from the sea coast and inland lakes. 
According to another poem in the ‘Book of Poetry* which gives a 
detailed description of peasant life in Central China under the 
feudal system, the peasants, besides working in the fields, had to hunt 
foxes and wild cats to make winter robes for the young lords. In the 
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snowy weather they must hunt wild boar. In the spring, continues 
the poem, when the warm days began and the oriels were singing, 
the yoimg peasant women gathered mulberry leaves in the lonely 
paths. When the shrike’s notes sounded shrilly in the seventh moon 
they began to twist hemp and weave fabrics, black, or yellow, or 
brilliant red, to make robes for the young noblemen. During the 
slack season, after the harvest had been gathered, they still could not 
rest. They had to go to the towns and put the noblemen’s houses in 
order. When they were not so employed, they would spend the day 
gathering reeds, and twist them into ropes at night. 

According to these poems, which wc suppose are the records and 
complaints of the people themselves, the feudal system seems to have 
brought nothing but hard work to the lower classes, and abundant 
riches to the overlord, who had ‘innumerable stacks rising like 
islands from the land, thousands of granaries, and carts in myriads.’ 

The sorghum^ millet^ ricey and maize are stored: 

The peasants rest at last content and thankful! 

Nevertheless it brought with it a certain degree of security. Every 
able man between the ages of twenty and sixty was provided with 
land and obliged to till it, but when he reached sixty he returned the 
land to the State, was freed of obligations, and became himself the 
government’s responsibility. The orphans and the aged, the deaf 
and the dumb, the crippled and the insane were all cared for or 
pensioned by the government. 

Besides the promotion of agriculture, which was then, as now, the 
main occupation of the Chinese, there seems to have been a great 
development of crafts and trading under the Chou rulers, Wc 
read one record of there being seven kinds of wood craftsmen, 
six kinds of workers in metal, five in leather, five types of dyer, 
five types of refiner, and two kinds of workers in earthenware. 
The crafts seem to have been a family affair, the special technique 
of each being handed down from father to son. This we learn from 
the surnames which frequently occur in old records, such as T‘ao, 
Chen, Ohiang, Tzu-yu, and Tuan, which mean maker of earthen¬ 
ware, mason, woodcraftsman, sedan-chair maker, and black¬ 
smith. 

Under the Feudal System, the power of the ruling House and the 
nobles became paramount, and as a natural consequence the 
period was marked by a great development of city life. City and 
Court gave rise not only to a refinement in art and manners, but to 
the growth of an influential merchant class. Copper coins, lengths 
of silk, gold nuggets, pearls, and gems were all used as money, and 
trading seems to have enjoyed a prosperity hitherto unknown. The 
heyday of the Chou dynasty was undoubtedly a time of richness 
and splendour, of social advance, of material productivity; but all 
this was balanced upon dangerous foundations. It depended on the 
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character of the ruUnR class, and especially on the, personality of the 
Emperor. If his hold upon the nobles weakened, or if they or he 
bec^e corrupt, then industry must give place to civil broil and 
tyranny; which did indeed happen. The feudal lords began to 
offer a menace to the throne, and grew jealous of one another. Then 
the cleavage between town and country became one of rich and 
poor; the rival nobles* demand for money to support their armies 
led to a sharp increase in trading, and to the greater power of 
the merchant class, many members of which became political 
intriguants. 

But before we pass to the melancholy and final break up of the 
Chou House, we may evoke a few of those great personalities who, 
gorgeous in their golden imperial robes, and even more splendid in 
their intellectual gifts of statesmanship, maintained for a time an 
equilibrium in Chinese social and political development. 

The founder of the Chou dynasty, King Wen, together with his 
two sons Fa (who succeeded him as Emperor Wu) and Tan (the 
‘Duke of Chou* to whom so many virtues are attributed), form an 
almost sacred triumvirate in Chinese history. In the dark days of the 
declining Shang dynasty, when King Wen was only the ruler of a 
western State, the eyes of the unhappy Chinese turned to him as a 
Saviour. And from all we read, he was not merely a leader of 
military skill, but a man of honour, pure in motive, humane, and, 
in the best sense, good. The complete picture of him remains 
shadowy, partly because later tradition has surrounded him with an 
aura of unnatural virtue, but he seems to have been a ruler whom 
people could both fear and love. 

Here it may be interesting to note a fundamental social change 
which although initiated in earlier times was fully developed and 
applied by the early Chou rulers. It played an important part in 
stabilising the dynasty, besides altering, profoundly and per¬ 
manently, the whole social structure of society. 

Under the Shang system, the younger brother of the Emperor 
was his legal successor, and only when he had no brother did his son 
become heir to the throne. This arrangement was a great source of 
treason and insecurity: brother plotted against brother, and all kind 
of trouble was stirred up among the population. King Wen and his 
sons laid down the law, which has been preserved with very few 
lapses until the Empire itself ended in 1911, by which the succession 
was restricted from father to son. It applied not only to the Royal 
House but to the domains of the nobility and even to the poorest 
Emilies in the Empire, This system, with a number of subsidiary 
decrees which grew up round it, resulted in the Great Family or 
*Tsung Fa* system, for which the Chinese have been famous for 
thousands of years, and which is responsible for many of the 
characteristics of Chinese society. 

The founder of an Empire, a State, or a Family was called Tsu,* 
‘the Originator,* and was worshipped with the highest honours. 
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His eldest son became his heir, and was called ‘Ta Tsung* (or 
‘Tsung’), ‘the Great Honourable One/ If one of his brothers shared 
a portion of the inheritance or started a branch-line of the family, 
he was called ‘Hsiao Tsung,* ‘the Little Honourable One/ 

The eldest son and heir held a place of importance and responsi¬ 
bility in the family: the well-being of the household lay in his bands. 
Whenever the family interest was affected, or its honour offended, 
the *Ta Tsung’ had to assume full responsibility, and any action he 
decided to take would be supported unquestioned by the whole 
family. In the home, he was obliged to maintain any of his relatives 
who were in financial straits. In return, he and his wife were treated 
with particular respect by them all. If his younger brothers became 
high court officials, or gained riches for themselves in one way or 
another, they would not dare parade their rank or wealth before the 
*Ta Tsung.’ If they came to call upon him with a huge retinue of 
attendants, chariots, and horses, as befitted their rank, they must 
leave the bulk of it at the outer gate, and enter with only a handful 
of attendants, to show that their acquired honours were not com¬ 
parable with the position held by right of inheritance by the 
‘Great Honourable One.’ In case the latter were poor and went 
about in shabby clothes, his richer relatives must present him with 
new garments. Or else they must enter his presence in even shab¬ 
bier ones. 

All these regulations, together with others of a similar kind, and 
many moral injunctions relating to family life—the ties, the proper 
standing, and the mutual responsibilities of all its members pro¬ 
nounced by the moralist Confucius in the later years of the dynasty 
—laid the foundations of Chinese family life for all time. 

The good King Wen was succeeded, in conformity with the new 
law, by his eldest son Emperor Wu. ‘Wen’ has the meaning of 
‘civilised’ and ‘Wu’ of ‘martial,’ from which we may judge the 
contrasting character of the two rulers. It appears that Emperor 
Wu consolidated his father’s conquests by many sanguinary battles. 
The divinity that hedged the sovereigns of that dynasty prevented 
historians from censuring any of his conduct, but Confucius, who 
could be both sly and enigmatic when questioned on certain risky 
subjects, said on one occasion that the music with which Emperor 
Wu celebrated his victories, ‘though perfectly beautiful, was not 
perfectly good,’ while the music of the ancient Emperor Shun (the 
‘blessed’ Shun, supposedly of the ancient pre-Hsia period) was ‘both 
perfectly beautiful and perfectly good.’ Confucius does not explain 
whether he intended ‘good’ in a technical or a moral sense, but it is 
reasonable to assume that he was making a subtle criticism of 
EmTOror Wu’s taste for battle. 

V^en he died, his eldest son was still a young boy, andWu 
entrusted him to the guardianship of his own younger brother, the 
* Duke Tan of Chou. 

‘The Duke of Chou,’ as he is usually called, is one of the most 
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outstanding figures in Chinese history. Even Confucius the critical 
calls him ‘a man of talent and charm’ and declares that wit|i him as 
guide and teacher, the people were ‘broadminded, generous, gentle, 
and good.’ Already in the reign of his elder brother, Emperor Wu, 
he seems to have acted as faithful Minister, advancing ideas, super¬ 
vising their application, pacifying the surrounding States, and, in 
general, bringing good order into society. All this he performed with 
modesty, giving all the glory to the ‘Son of Heaven,’ the reigning 
Emperor. Probably the well-field system was his device; certainly 
it was he who supervised the division of the territory and advised the 
Emperor on the appointment of nobles, upon whom the working of 
the system depended. It seems that the whole administrative 
organisation of the Chinese Empire, which in its essentials remained 
a pattern for thousands of years, was planned by this remarkable 
man. Ritual and ceremony, a characteristic feature of the Chinese 
way of life, and one with which the Chou dynasty writers and 
thinkers were particularly concerned, were to a large extent 
initiated by the Duke, and though the book known as the ‘Chou 
Ritual* was not actually written by him, the institutions it records 
are certainly mostly his work. Like the Great Family or ‘Tsung 
Fa’ system, they helped to bring order and grace into the lives 
of the whole population. It is also said that he taught the people 
music. 

At the death of his elder brother, Wu, the Duke might have 
brushed aside his young nephew and declared himself Emperor. 
Instead, he respected the new law of succession and acted as regent 
to the young boy, bringing him up and educating him discreetly in 
the arts of statecraft. To this attitude he remained faithful till he 
died. 

In the history of the Chou House, there are no other figures to 
stand beside these three—Wen, Wu, and ‘the Duke.’ The fifth 
Emperor, Mu ‘the Solemn,’ is said to have been a great traveller. 
Popular tradition tells how with eight highly bred horses he 
travelled to the West for ten thousand miles (//) and feasted the Hsi 
Wang Mu—tht ‘Western Queen Mother’—on the banks of the Green- 
Jasper Pond on the Cluster-of-Jade Mountains. We do not know 
who this lady was, but we suspect her name is the Chinese rendering 
of a tribal name, and that the Emperor journeyed beyond the 
western confines of his Empire. 

From Mu onwards, the Chou rulers became steadily more deca¬ 
dent, until the twelfth, Emperor Yu ‘the Gloomy,’ practically 
brought the dynasty to an end. Yu was completely dominated by a 
beautiful and wilful concubine. One of her chief pleasures, it is 
said, was the sound of tearing silk: whole pieces of rich silk were 
tom up to amuse her. They must have been a gloomy pair, for the 
lady, so they say, had never smiled in her life until the doting 
Emperor bethought himself of a device that eventually cost him his 
throne. He ordered all the beacon fires to be lit. This was the signal 
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for the feudal lords to hasten to the capital with their armies to 
resist the Western barbarians (the ^Demons’ of Shang period who 
were still quarrelsome neighbours). The barons with their men, arms^ 
and horses rushed up, and when they found the whole affair was a 
hoax their expressions struck the lady as so irresistibly funny that she 
burst into peals of laughter. Yu was delighted, but the sword of 
Damocles already hung over his head. The father of the rightful 
queen joined with the ‘Demons’ and did in fact invade the Emperor’s 
capital. Now the beacons were lit in vain: not a man came to the 
Emperor’s help. The capital fell, the beautiful lady was carried off, 
and Yu ‘the Gloomy’ killed by the sword. ‘A smile of Beauty over¬ 
turned an Empire* runs the song. This happened in 771 b.g. 

The son and heir of the murdered Emperor, called P‘ing ‘the 
Peaceful,’ took the throne, but in fear of the Western tribes he moved 
his capital eastward to Loyang, an act which occurs frequently in 
Chinese history in response to pressure from the West. The removal 
now seemed to presage the fall of the Royal House. The period is 
known as that of Eastern Chou, sometimes called the ‘Spring and 
Autumn’ period, for it saw the rise and decline of the Feudal States. 
Confucius, in his historical work ‘The Spring and Autumn Annals,* 
begins with the 49th year of the reign of Emperor P‘ing. 

Chinese politics now become turgid and obscure. The well-field 
system collapsed and so did the feudal system. The Emperor still 
kept court at Loyang for a time, but the territory over which he held 
undisputed sway was too small to assure him any power. The Court 
ceremonies and ritual formed nothing but a mocking echo to the old 
glories of the Chou House. Meanwhile the Feudal States surround¬ 
ing the capital gradually increased tneir authority, supported by 
strong armies until, in 479 b.c., the period known as that of the 
‘Warring States’ was ushered in. ^ 

The head of each State began to style himself‘King,’ old distinc¬ 
tions of rank ceased to exist, life lost all security, moral values were 
submerged beneath the laws of force. The records of the States 
contain little but descriptions of wars, savage in character and lack¬ 
ing all the chivalry which characterised people’s conduct under the 
early Chou regime. After so many hundreds of years, we look back 
and sec only a tangled and sordid struggle for power, accompanied 
by endless diplomatic intrigues. It would be of little profit to relate 
all the battles and vicissitudes of fortune by which these numerous 
sovereign States, the Ch‘in, the Ch‘u, the Ch‘i, the Yen, the Han, 
the Chao, the Wei, and many other smaller powers struggled against 
each other for supremacy. The only State which was to have a 
lasting importance in Chinese history was the Ch‘in, for the Ch‘in 
ruler was to establish eventually a new and powerful dynasty. 

Just as the Chou people had pressed into China from the West 
and conquered the Snang, so did the Ch‘in people who were soon to 
rule China advance also from the West. When Emperor P*ing ‘the 
Peaceful’ was obliged to move his capital eastward from Feng-Kao 
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to Loyang, the Ch*in people moved into the territory that had thus 
been abandoned. They fought against the surrounding barbarian 
tribes and annexed much of their land. By the time the Eastern 
Chou dynasty came to an end in 249 b.c., the Chains were probably 
the most powerful of all the ‘Warring States.’ In the years of 
struggle that followed, we see the Ch‘in State steadily growing in 
importance and strength; we see six other large States at first fight¬ 
ing each other, but at length forming a mutu^ly protective alliance 
against the menacing power of the Ch‘ins. But so corrupt and short¬ 
sighted were the rulers of these States that the Gh‘in diplomats were 
able to beguile each of them in turn, either by false promises or threats, 
so that they abandoned the alliance, offered pieces of their territory 
to the Ch‘ins for propitiation, and were swallowed up one by one for 
their foolishness. ‘To give away land to appease the Ch‘ins is like put¬ 
ting out a fire by piling wood on it. The greedy fire will not die down 
till the last piece of wood has burned.’ So runs the popular saying. 

The chief good which emerged from this turbulent period of East 
Chou and the ‘Warring States’ was in the form of philosophy and 
literature. Bitterness of life often proves the spur to imagination, 
and from these years come the great moral treatises of Confucius, 
the eloquent essays of Mencius, and the brilliant philosophical 
studies of Chuang Tzu, full of humour and imagination. ‘The Book 
of Poetry,’ an anthology of anonymous lyrics and occasional poems 
compiled by Confucius, represents the poetry of the Northern plains, 
and laid the foundations for Chinese poetry in all the later ages,* 
while the long lyric poem ‘£/ Sao^ (‘Encountering Sorrow’) by the 
Southern poet Ch‘u Yuan is one of the glories of Chinese literature. 

Ch‘u Yuan, a wise and loyal minister to the Prince of Ch‘u State, 
had been sent into exile for advising his master against friendship 
wkh the treacherous Ch‘ins. In gloom and disappointment the 
poet drowned himself. The poem is one of passionate beauty and 
sadness. Flowers and gods, beautiful girls and strange monsters 
crowd the pages, and in hauntingly melodious language. The lovely 
objects of the poet’s desire are thought to symbolise the Prince of 
Ch‘u, and the fragrant flowers and herbs, the virtues which should 
attend a ruler. Ch‘u Yuan’s immortal appeal was as little regarded 
by the Prince as his more direct counsel. Ch‘u State, in common 
with the five other foolish powers, was defeated, and in 221 B.c. 
the Ch‘in dynasty was established to rule over the whole Chinese 
Empire. 


CHAPTER v 

CONFUCIUS AND HIS WRITINGS 

The name ‘Confucius,’ with its somewhat Latin appearance, is the 
Western form of the Chinese K'ung Fu-tzu, and simply means ‘a 
certain gentleman Con.’ Like eminent persons all over the worlds 
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the Sage was known by his siurname only, and as a mark of respect 
the title given to a teacher or scholar was added. K‘ung Fu-tzu 
may perl^ps be rendered best as ^the Master, K‘ung.* 

He came of a very respectable family that could trace its origins 
to the ancient royal house of Shang, and the immediate ancestors 
of the philosopher had all been soldiers or politicians—men of 
worth, honour, and reputation. His father, the elder K‘ung, is 
described by historians 21s a soldier of extreme daring, courage, and 
prowess. He had already begotten nine daughters when Ck)nfucius 
was conceived, and many strange events, dreams, and portents are 
associated with the birth of this much-desired boy. It is told, for 
instance, that when her time drew near, the mother betook herself 
to the cave of a neighbouring hill, which had been revealed to her 
in a dream as the appropriate birthplace. In this same story, the 
baby Confucius is described as having a miraculous appearance, 
‘with a mouth like the sea, ox lips, and the back of a dragon.’ All 
the myths surrounding his conception and birth, however, contain 
so many elements of common Chinese folk tales that they command 
no credence. They have evidently gathered about the figure of the 
philosopher in the years after liis death, but at least they serve to 
mark the reverence in which he was held by even the uneducated 
masses of later generations. It has been established with some 
certainty that the birth took place in the year 551 b.g. in the State 
of Lu (in the modern town of Ch‘u Fu, Shantung province). 

Few authentic facts are known about his boyhood. He must have 
been a solemn child, for it is said that his favourite amusement was 
to play at ‘Sage Emperors,’ performing the ancient rites, arranging 
the sacrificial vessels, and making the ceremonial postures. At the 
age of seventeen, he had won a reputation among his fellows for 
learning, but as his father had died some years before, and the 
family suffered from respectable poverty, he was unable at first to 
follow the path of pure scholarship. 

He began his career as a granary overseer in his native district, 
and in his year of service all was in perfect order. The follow¬ 
ing year he was put in charge of the public fields in the same 
district, and under his supervision the cattle were strong and 
healthy. 

Meanwhile, his ability was evidently attracting the attention of 
the great. He had married the year before his first appointment, 
and at the birth of a son, the reigning Duke of Lu State had sent 
him a couple of carp in congratulation. To commemorate the gift, 
Confucius named his son Li ‘die Carp,’ and gave him the second 
name of Po-yu, ‘Fish Primus’! 

At the age of twenty-two, he abandoned public employment and 
became a teacher. He opened his doors to all young men with a 
thirst for ancient learning. None was too poor or too humble to be 
welcomed. The only qualifications were eagerness and intelligence, 
and the only entrance fee a bunch of dried meats, according to the 
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custom of the time. From the many recorded sayings^ we can form 
a clear picture of Confucius the Teacher, One of his favourite 
students described ‘the Master* to a fellow-student as being *un- 
pretentious, good, courteous, temperate, and complaisant,* and 
the general impression one has of him is of an austere, almost 
ascetic gentleman, grudging of praise, stern of judgment, un¬ 
wearied in learning and teaching, intolerant of both stupidity and 
laziness. 

‘A scholar who is searching for the truth and yet is ashamed of 
shabby clothes and bad food isn’t worth speaking to,* he declared on 
one occasion, and again, when one of his students had been caught 
dozing in the daytime, the Master remarked acidly, ‘Rotten wood 
cannot be carved, nor a wall of foul earth be plastered. This Yu 
fellow—^what is the use of scolding him?’ 

‘To him who has no enthusiasm I shall not open up the truth, 
and I shall not help anyone who cannot express his ideas. If I have 
explained one side of a problem to someone, and he cannot deduce 
the other three sides, I shall not teach him any more,’ is another 
characteristic utterance. 

Partly to gratify his own thirst for research and study, and partly 
to provide systematic text-books for his students, Confucius now 
began to compile those volumes of history, rites, music, and poetry 
which were to rank as the greatest classics in the Chinese language, 
and were to mould the thought and conduct of countless genera¬ 
tions of his countrymen. 

Of all these writings, the ‘Book of Poetry’ is best known to 
Westerners, through the medium of many competent translations. 
It is mainly composed of folk ballads, and like the ballads of every 
nation, they mirror the emotions and feelings common to the whole 
human race. If the reader will but plunge into them, he will be 
rewarded with as’sharp, vivid, and natural a picture of ancient China 
as he would find in all Chinese literature. The passage of the 
seasons is described in them; the flowers, the crops, the country toil, 
the food, the habits, manners, loves, and sorrows of many hundred 
thousands of human beings, thousands of years ago. For the Chinese 
themselves, this book was father to all the more sophisticated poetry 
of later times. No poet but owed a greater or lesser debt to it. The 
chief service which Confucius rendered lay in making these ballads 
available to ordinary students. They had previously been collected 
by Court musicians, who had toured the whole countryside of the 
vast empire, and gathered them from the original sources—the oral 
tradition of the people. They were then stored in the imperial 
library, effectively removed from the eyes of common men. Con¬ 
fucius revised the whole collection; weeded out the duplicates, 
omitted those he considered unsuitable for his teaching, and gave 
them a literary polish. He also added the ancient epic poems and 
the temple odes of the Shang and Chou dynasties. He arrang<^ a 
musical setting for each of the poems, either revising the old tunes 
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or composing a new one. This music, unfortunately, has not been 
preserved. 

By teaching his students from the ‘Book of Poetry,’ the Master 
wished to show them ‘how to give expression to their feelings’; 
by compiling ancient songs and music, his aim was ‘to inspire in them 
harmonious sensations.’ Such works also have not been preserved. 
We know that it contained ceremonial music: Court airs played at 
diplomatic receptions, solemn temple odes performed at the 
offering of sacrifices, tunes for feasts and festivals; but of the sub¬ 
stance itself we have no trace. The loss is all the more regrettable 
since, from the various records of Confucius’ own sensitive response 
to music, we feel that had we only such works to study, we might 
have learnt a great deal about the philosopher’s inner feelings, 
instead of being merely shown his outward manner and the didactic 
side of his nature. It is recorded that while he was studying the 
Shao music, said to have been composed by the ancient Sage- 
Emperor Shun, for three months he did not taste meat, so deep was 
his absorption. Another story tells of his learning to play a new tunc 
on the lute. After ten days he said, ‘I have learnt the tune but I 
cannot get the rhythm.’ Several days passed and he said, ‘I can get 
the rhythm now but not the composer’s intention.’ When he had 
discovered the composer’s intention he said, T still cannot visualise 
the composer in person!’ At last he said, ‘Now I have seen someone 
who seems to be deeply absorbed in thought, looking up blissfully 
into the distant heights, with an expression of intense longing. 
And now I see the composer himself—a man of dark complexion, 
tall build, a pair of whimsical eyes, and the ambition of a world 
ruler. Who could he be but King Wen “the Civilised”?’ From 
this remarkable anecdote, we can catch a glimpse, not only of 
Confucius’ deep and sensitive appreciation of music, but also the 
untiring and persistent effort with which he sought to probe the 
inner truth of problems. 

The ‘Book of History,’ by which Confucius’ students were 
intended ‘to become conversant with facts,’ was composed of 
documents from the most ancient dynasties, beginning with the 
Sage-Emperor Yao and proceeding regularly until the time of East 
Chou—Confucius* own period. There are dialogues on questions of 
State between tlie Emperors and their ministers, outlines of national 
policy, harangues, edicts, and ordinances, together with topo¬ 
graphical records. For later students of ancient Chinese history, it 
forms a unique and invaluable record, while with historians it has 
held a place comparable with the ‘Book of Poetry’ among poets. It 
is characteristic of Confucius that in place of a book of literary 
criticism, he compiled a volume of genuine ancient poetry, and in 
place of a regular ‘History’ written from his own viewpoint, he chose 
rather to collect and present the authentic historical documents. 
This bears out his modest estimate of himself, *a transmitter and 
not a maker, believing in and loving the ancients. . .’ 
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In order to estimate the importance of the fourth Confucian classic^ 
the *Book of Rites/ one must see it against the background of the 
times. The philosopher lived in the period of East Chou, Kings of 
the imperial House of Chou were still the nominal rulers, but their 
authority only held over a very small part of the Empire. Each 
State had its own ruling Prince or Duke, who governed according 
to his own ideas. With the decay of a central authority, there were 
no laws, no moral obligations, no social order; the sacrifices were 
neglected and the temples, while those in power were neither 
respected nor worthy of respect. It was to rectify this state of affairs 
that Confucius laid such emphasis, in all his teaching, upon 
‘propriety,’ ‘rites,’ ‘ceremony,’ ‘order,’ earning for himself, some¬ 
what unjustly, the biting criticism of the moderns. It was not that 
he ranked a man’s behaviour above his soul, or thought that good 
government lay entirely in the proper observance of ceremony, 
but that the society he knew was so lawless and graceless that he did 
not believe a powerful Chinese Empire could be reborn without 
the new regulation of public and private behaviour from top to 
bottom. 

Lover, as he admits himself to be, of the ancients, it was to the 
ceremonies of the past dynasties that he turned, and for his spiritual 
guide he chose that social reformer and model of rectitude from 
the early Chou dynasty—the Duke of Chou.^ 

The story is told of how during the early days of his teaching he 
visited the capital of the Chou empire, mainly to speak with the 
venerable philosopher Laotzu,* but also to observe the relics of lost 
imperial greatness. As he examined the places reserved for the great 
sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, and the Hall of Light where the 
loyal princes used to be received in audience, noted the arrange¬ 
ments of the Court and the ancestral temple of the royal House, he 
was profoundly impressed. ‘Now,’ he remarked with a sigh, ‘I 
understand the wisdom of the Duke of Chou, and how the Chou 
House attained to the imperial swayT Round the walls of the Hall 
of Light were painted the portraits of the ancient kings, beginning 
with the Sage-Emperors Yao and Shim, and including a picture of 
the Duke of Chou, with his baby nephew, to whom he had acted 
as Regent, sitting on his knees, and giving audience to all the 
princes of the Empire. The power and dignity of the faces, and the 
whole conception of the Hall, evidently the work of the Duke, filled 
Confucius, we are told, with awe and delight, so that he exclaimed 
to his companions, ‘Here you see how the Chou House became so 
great. As we use a glass to examine the forms of things, so should 
we study antiquity in order to understand the present!’ 

A memory of the Duke of Chou’s preat personality evidently con¬ 
tinued to inspire Confucius in all nis later works. The ^Brok of 
Rites,’ which was a recension of the ‘three himdred principles of 
ritual, and three thousand kinds of ceremony’ collected by the 
^ Sec Chapter IV. •See Chapter VI. 
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Duke, was a very proptv tribute to his wisdom and took its place 
beside the Books of roetry and History for the training and en¬ 
lightenment of the intelligentsia. Among the recorded sayings of 
Confucius is the pathetic cry, when fortune was evidently fors^ng 
him, ‘Fm going to the dogs! I never dream now of meeting the 
Duke of Chou, as I always used to do I* It was as much as to say, 

The god Hercules whom Antony lov^d, 

Now leaves him . . . 

From 530 till 500 b.c., Confucius persevered in research and 
teaching and declined to hold office in the government of his State. 
Lu State was then ruled by three powerful families, each struggling 
against the other two for supremacy, and each being betrayed and 
weakened by its own scurrilous vassals. Confucius, the lover of 
order and dignity, was disgusted at this condition. About the year 
500 B.C., however, he consented to become chief magistrate of the 
State capital, and in a short time, we read, he had brought such 
order into the city that it became the envy of all the neighbouring 
States. Appropriate foods were assigned to the young and old, and 
proper burdens to the strong and weak; men and women walked 
apart from each other in the streets. Merchants selling lambs and 
pigs charged no exorbitant prices; lost property was returned 
voluntarily to the owner. Travellers from all parts of the Empire 
felt at ease and at home when they came to the Lu capital. 
Presently he was promoted to the position of acting prime minister 

It is clear that Confucius was not merely a philosopher and 
scholar: he was also a very practical man of the world. A character¬ 
istic incident is recorded of his accompanying the Duke of Lu to an 
interview with the Duke of a neighbouring State Ch‘i. It was 
proposed to form a friendly alliance, but the chief officer to the 
Duke of Ch‘i, dubbing Confucius a ‘man of ceremonies without any 
courage,* advised his master to kidnap the Duke of Lu and annex 
a part of the border territory. Accordingly, after the ceremonies 
had been concluded, a band of armed dancers—half-savage tribes¬ 
men from the eastern sea coast—advanced towards the assembly. 
Confucius quickly realised the kind of entertainment these ruffians 
were to present, and stepping forward with an expression of fiery 
determination, so boldly rebuked the Duke of Ch‘i for this lapse of 
propriety that the dancers were withdrawn and the discomfited 
Ch‘i ruler was obliged to cede territory to his rival. 

It was a temporary victory. Confucius was rapidly becoming the 
popular idol—‘he flew in songs through their mouths’—and he had 
so strengthened the ducal House and undermined the influence of 
ministers and nobles, that Lu State promised to become leader of 
the Empire. The people of Ch‘i, still smarting from the ‘man of 
ceremonies’ * rebuke, declared, ‘With Confucius at the head of its 
government, Lu will become supreme among the States, and Ch*i, 
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which is nearest to it, will be the first to be swallowed.* At the 
proposal of one of his ministers, the Duke decided to try to form a 
rift between Confucius and his master, by cunning trickery. Eighty 
beautiful girls, skilled in dancing and singing, decked out in gaudy 
costumes, together with a hundred and twenty of the finest piebald 
horses that could be found, were sent as a present to the Duke of Lu. 
TTie latter, quite overcome at the sight of so much loveliness, forgot 
all his lessons of propriety. For three days no audience was held 
at the Lu Court. ‘Master,’ said one of his favourite students to the 
Sage, ‘it is time for you to be going.’ 

It was the end of winter. When spring broke, the great sacrifice 
to Heaven would be offered. Confucius hoped that the magnitude 
and solemnity of this ser\dce would put a limit to the Duke’s 
frivolity. However, when the time came, the ceremonies were 
hustled through, and the customary portion of meat from the 
offerings was not sent round to Confucius. Disappointed and dis¬ 
heartened that his earnestly conceived reforms and persevering 
labours for the dignity of Lu had been set aside by a bunch of 
pretty girls,. Confucius handed in his resignation. In the com¬ 
panionship of a handful of his students, he shook the dust of Lu 
State from his feet. 

For fourteen years he wandered sorrowfully from State to State, 
ever searching for a serious-minded ruler who would employ him 
and allow him to work out his pattern of government. He arrived 
first in the State of Wei, where his reputation earned him an 
immediate welcome. The Duke, an even more dissipated and 
worthless man than the Duke of Lu, received Confucius somewhat 
charily. A man of austere virtue and a preacher of morality was 
hardly to his taste, and he was at that time much preoccupied with 
the beauty and wit of a brilliant concubine. The lady insisted on 
being granted an interview with the Sage, and as she rose to greet 
him, her countless pendants of precious stones tinkled like little 
bells. His students apparently made vexing insinuations to the 
philosopher about this event, so that he was driven to call Heaven 
to witness that he had not behaved improperly! 

But the lascivious Court of Wei was clearly no place for him. One 
day, the light-hearted Duke rode through the city in his imperial 
chariot, with his mistress beside him. Confucius was obliged to 
drive behind them in the second chariot. The Duke cared nothing 
for appearances, but laughed and joked to his heart’s content, so 
that the bystanders cried out, ‘Lust in front: virtue behind!’ The 
comment was inevitable. A short time afterwards, Confucius was 
conversing with the Duke on serious questions. Presently, some 
swans appeared on the wing and passed across the sky. The Duke, 
palpably bored and inattentive, began to stare vacantly at the birds. 
Confucius, we are told, made haste to leave. 

As he travelled from one State to another, he met nothing but 
rebuff and disappointment. None of the rulers would listen to him. 
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Some were afraid of his power, others jeered at his solemnity. At 
one time his life was in danger, at another he was for days without 
food. Once a madman came up to his carriage and cried out, 
*Oh, phoenix, phoenix, how your virtue has degenerated! Give up, 
give up your vain pursuit!’ But he never despaired utterly. At last, 
some years after the death of his former patron the Duke of Lu, he 
was recalled to his native State. He was by now an old man of 
seventy, and although the young Duke and his ministers applied 
courteously to him for advice from time to time, he could no 
longer make his influence felt in government. His last years were 
spent in study and writing. His four Classics were completed and 
put into order, and the ‘Book of Changes’ was compiled. This last 
was his favourite study; with repeated reading, he had thrice worn 
out the strings that bound his copy together! It is a puzzling and 
mysterious work, capable of numberless interpretations, and its 
origins are perhaps more ancient than those of any other book in 
the world. It is based on the diagrams arranged by the Sage- 
Emperor Fu Hsi, living about 4000 b.c. To these diagrams, 
interpretations were given by Good King Wen of the Chou House 
and his son the Duke of Chou, so greatly loved by Confucius. In his 
old age, Confucius studied these interpretations more and more, 
and finally added his own commentary which seeks to explain the 
general meaning of the whole book. The book purposes to interpret 
the origin and progress of life by interaction of two principles, the 
‘yin’ and ‘yang’—positive and negative, male and female, and it 
was later used as an instrument for divination. Nowadays, scholars 
have divided the material into two components. While a part is 
thought to consist of pure folk-lore and superstitions, such as the 
simple prophecies of peasants about the weather, the remainder 
contains the more enigmatic pronouncements of soothsayers. The 
two parts are iiitermingled, and the text gives a mysterious im¬ 
pression of occultism. 

In the spring of 480 b.c. during a royal hunt, a strange animal 
was caught and killed. As no man could give it a name, Confucius 
was summoned, and to his horror he found it to be a unicorn! This 
beast was held by tradition to be so harmless and good that it would 
not even harm an ant. Its appearance was supposed to presage an 
era of peace and happiness, and now it had no sooner appeared 
than ignorant men had slain it! It was as if a sage had come into 
the world at the wrong time, and would therefore meet his death. 
The aged philosopher was profoundly moved at the sight and cried 
out,‘For whom have you come? For whom have you come? Alas! 
my teaching days arc over!* The tears flowed down his cheeks! 

However, the fates granted him two more years of life, during 
which he wrote down die history of his times, known as ‘The Spring 
and Autumn Annals.* Nearing the grave, as he knew himself to be, 
he no longer cared for the favour or opinion of his contemporaries. 
All the evil and vice, the murders and treachery, the covetousness 
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and bad faith, the ignorance and dissoluteness of those days were 
recorded without gloss. Every word the author wrote had been 
critically weighed, and praise or blame were firm and steady. The 
book ended with the ominous appearance of the unicorn, and it is 
said that when the disloyal ministers and unfilial sons read it, they 
were filled with terror, for they felt themselves facing the accusing 
fingers of all the after generations. 

In 478 B.C., at the age of seventy-three, Confucius died. Early one 
morning he rose from his couch, and, slowly pacing about beside the 
door, he murmured over and over, 

T^ai Mountain must crumble; 

The strong beam must break; 

And the wise man wither away. 

One of his most faithful followers heard these words, and quickly 
understanding the meaning, hastened to attend him. ‘No intelligent 
ruler appears,’ complained Confucius to him sadly; ‘there is no one 
in the whole Empire who will make me his master. My time is up.* 
He returned to his couch and died seven days later. 

He was buried near his native town, and many of his students 
stayed three years near his tomb to mourn for him. A temple was 
raised in his honour, and his followers visited it at every festival and 
performed the rites and music he had taught. Some of his robes, 
hats, lutes, and books were preserved there for centuries after his 
death. 

By worldly standards, Confucius could not claim to have had a 
successful life. Among his own students he was greatly loved, but by 
the powerful whom he had constantly hoped to influence for good, 
he was avoided as a prosy and pompous ‘man of ceremonies.* He 
had not, apparently, been able to halt—except for a brief period, 
and in Lu State alone—the movement towards social and political 
decay into which he had been born. He was the unicorn that 
appeared in the world, only to die unrecognised. 

But posterity vindicated him unbelievably. Confucianism 
penetrated every part of the great Empire and every class of people, 
remaining their chief moral guide for nearly two thousand years 1 
Until the founding of the Republic in 1911, nearly every school had 
its portrait of the Master hung in the entrance hall, to which the 
pupils paid their respects and made their offerings on appropriate 
occasions. The Confucian Classics became the foundation of all 
education. Writers imitated his style and embedded his sayings in 
their compositions. There was no road to official preferment 
save through the Confucian Classics. To be a person of good 
breeding and culture tacitly implied an intimate knowledge of 
the Master. 

Some of the secret of his success must lie in his practical nature. 
He founded no religion; he did not even invent a philosophy; but 
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he understood human beings, and provided rules of conduct which, 
when tested, really proved workable. He was an educator par 
excellence. He even recommended poetry as a teacher of morals 
rather than the inspirer of aesthetic feeling. Music, to him, was a 
•civilising* force. 

Even his elaborate system of rites and his constant emphasis upon 
•propriety’ were not personal foibles. These mechanical rules of 
behaviour to some extent replaced the laws by which Western 
nations, following the Roman example, were able to maintain 
social order. Confucius* rites and ceremonies were a deliberate 
attempt to bring order out of the social chaos into which China had 
fallen at the decay of the Chou House, and the break up of the old 
feudal system. 

This function remained with them even after the specific con¬ 
fusion of the Later Chou period had passed away. The relations 
between various units of the family, between ministers and princes, 
the behaviour appropriate to each, the proper observance of solemn 
occasions, the respect due to a man’s ancestors, all these rules have 
been followed to a greater or lesser degree by a majority of the 
Chinese people through all the generations that followed. They 
helped to put order into that vast mass of humanity which, previous 
to the outbreak of the present war, neither political nor cultural 
unity alone could weld into an harmonious whole. 

It is a common belief in the West that Confucianism is a Chinese 
religion, while it is, in fact, no more than a system of behaviour. 
There were four subjects, recorded his disciples, on w^hich Con¬ 
fucius would not speak, and ‘spiritual beings’ was one of them. On 
being asked by a student how the spirits should be served, he 
declined to answer directly. ‘While you are not able to serve men,’ 
he said, ‘how can you serve their spirits; and while you do not know 
life, how can you know about death?* It is a characteristic utter¬ 
ance. We cannot say he denied the existence of a spiritual world, but 
rather that he felt his message for humanity to be a practical one. 
He was a Teacher and Thinker, not a Prophet. Much as we should 
like to know the measure of his personal faith, the references to 
spiritual matters in the Sayings and records are few and inexplicit. 
We are told that he attended the sacrificial offerings and performed 
the rites observed by the ancient Sovereigns. While in sacrificing to 
the spirits he ‘felt as if they were present,’ he thought it ‘wise’ to 
give nimself earnestly to the duties due to men, and though respect¬ 
ing spiritual beings, to keep himself aloof from them. 

It would not be possible in so brief a sketch to analyse Confucius’ 
moral system. It contained nothing startling or new, for with his 
acknowledged love of antiquity, he tried to revive the virtues, real 
or imagined, of a remote age. He was a Conservative in eveiy sense 
of the word; an upholder of established order. The terms ‘chun 
tzu,’ ^gentleman,* and ‘hsiao Jen,* ‘the little man,* were tised by the 
pcc^le of his timei to classify nobles and men of the lower classes. 
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Confucius used them frequently in his utterances^ giving all the 
praise to the ‘chun tzu’ and nothing but contempt to the ‘hsiao 

i cn.* ‘The mind of the chun tzu is occupied with virtuous thoughts/ 
it said, ‘and that of the hsiao jcn with gain.* According to his 
doctrine, Emperor, feudal lords and their subordinates, ‘gentlemen,* 
peasants, and workers should keep to their appointed station: any 
attempt to rise from it meant the creation of disorder. Gk)od 
government prevails ‘when the prince is prince, and the minister is 
minister; when the father is father, and the son is son.’ 

He did not, however, believe in a despotic, high-handed rule. 
That man who is in power should himself be a pattern to those 
beneath him, and should influence them by example and persuasion 
rather than punishment. ‘The virtue of the “chun tzu” is like the 
wind, and that of the “hsiao jen” like grass. When the wind blows, 
the grass bends in the same direction.’ The perfect virtue towards 
which the ‘chun tzu’ and ruler should aim was what Confucius 
called ‘jen,* and though capable of many varied translations, seems 
to denote something akin to the Christian conception of‘Love.* 
Confucius was not an isolated voice crying in the wilderness. His 
system gave rise to innumerable ‘Schools’ of moral philosophy, and 
some of his followers themselves became renowned philosophers. 
Chief of these was the philosopher Mencius (371-298 b.c.). 

Compared with his predecessor Confucius, who often despaired 
of rectifying human conduct, Mencius^was an optimist. The two 
Confucian virtues of‘Jen’ (‘love’) and ‘I’ (‘goodness’) occupied him 
especially, and it was his belief that the nature of man inclines him 
to goodness and kindliness as surely as the nature of water compels 
it to flow downwards. ‘Now, if a man suddenly secs a child about to 
fall into a well,’ he said, ‘he will certainly experience a feeling of 
alarm and distress. (If he rescues the child) it is not in the expecta¬ 
tion of finding favour with the child’s parents, nor that he is looking 
for praise among his neighbours and friends.’ In direct opposition 
to Mencius is the gloomy philosopher Hsun-tzu, who declared that 
man is bom with an evilly inclined nature, and that only by 
education and moral training can he become a tolerable member of 
society. 

The period of the Warring States which immediately followed 
Confucius* death, and during which Mencius lived and wrote, was 
one of the great ages in Chinese philosophy. During this time, 
Confucianism of every form developed and flourished. But after 
the reunification of the Empire under the dictator Ch‘in Shih 
Huang Ti (221-210 b.c.), a great persecution of philosophers, and 
especially of Confucianists, was initiated. For ordinary citizens to 
discuss politics or methods of government was an unpardonable 
offence, thought the Emperor. In the year 213, an imperial edict 
was issued, that ‘all owners of the “Book of Poetry,” the “Book of 
History,” and works of the authors of the “Hundred Schools” (a 
general term for the numerous Schools of Philosophy then existent) 
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must surrender their volumes to the local officials^ who would collect 
and burn them. Only books on Medicine, Divination, and Hus¬ 
bandry may be retained.* Anyone who failed to comply with the 
edict within thirty days of its proclamation would be tattooed on the 
face and sent to join the building of the Great Wall—the Chinese 
equivalent of being ‘sent to Siberia.’ Anyone who secretly discussed 
the ‘Book of Poetry’ or the ‘Book of History’ thereafter would be 
executed. 

After this Emperor’s death, there followed a series of civil wars, 
during which the existence of the edict passed unnoticed. In fact, 
it was not until 191 b.g., some years after the establishment of the 
equitable and cultured Han dynasty, that the law against the 
Gonfucian books was lifted. The most aged scholars were then sum¬ 
moned from all parts of the Empire—men who had studied Con¬ 
fucius in the days before the great persecution, and might be 
expected to remember passages by heart. They were asked to recite 
all they knew in the presence of the Court scribes or young scholars 
sent to them by the government, who noted down the extracts in the 
form of handwriting characteristic of the period. This was very 
different from the antique style practised in Confucius’ own day, 
and in which his works had been originally transcribed. For this 
reason, the Han edition of the Confucian Classics, when it was 
complete, was known as the ‘New Character’ edition. 

Now the revival of Confucianism became quite a fashion. A 
certain wealthy prince offered huge rewards in gold and rolls of 
silk for old editions of the Classics, and many copies were miracu¬ 
lously forthcoming. Another prince conceived the idea of extending 
his palace over the ground where Confucius’ house still stood. 
Some of the building had been broken down when a part of Con¬ 
fucius’ library including copies of his works was discovered, hidden 
in the double walls. These books were presumed to be originals 
since they were written in the old style of writing. Accordingly they 
were called the ‘Old Character’ Classics. 

The ‘Old Character’ edition was the larger of the two, and there 
were numerous textual differences. The controversies which now 
began to rage between the partisans of the respective editions may 
well be imagined. They did not entirely die down through the 
whole of the Han dynasty. Teachers of the ‘New Character’ School 
attacked those of the ‘Old Character’ School by declaring that their 
texts were forgeries fabricated by profit-mongers, with the object 
of claiming rewards from rich patrons. The ‘Old Character’ 
adherents in their turn rebuked their opponents for neglecting the 
precious relics out of prejudice and personal vanity. 

The Han dynasty, however, was the spring and source of Con¬ 
fucian study: during the reign of the renowned Emperor Wu Ti 
(140-87 B.c.) Confucianism was promoted to a place resembling 
that of State religion.* ‘Doctors’ who should teach the Classics were 
appointed by imperial command, and the children of the royal 
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family, high officials^ or specially favoured younff men recom* 
mend^ by the governors of their provinces, were allowed to study 
under them. The first National University was founded in the same 
dynasty, in a.d. 29, chiefly for the purpose of teaching the Gonfucian 
texts. Seldom was there an age of more industrious learning. In 
addition to teachers appointed by the State or serving in the 
University, private teachers of Confucianism collected students 
around them whose numbers ran into tens of thousands! 

In the centuries that followed the fall of the Han dynasty, respect 
for the Gonfucian Classics never died out in China. In the course 
of time, the Sage’s words became encrusted and overlaid with 
learned commentaries, so that his original meaning may, in some 
places, have been distorted; in others, reduced to cold formula. 
But until very recent times, when the influx of Western thought 
appears to have swept them, at least temporarily, from their lofty 
pedestal, these few great books have exercised a predominant 
influence upon the life of the whole nation. 


CHAPTER VI 

LAOISM, MOISM, AND HANFEISM 

Out of the profusion of philosophical thought, from the ‘Hundred 
Schools’ which sprang up towards the end of the East Chou period 
(770-249 B.C.), time has cast up at least three schools of thought 
(in addition to the orthodox Confucianism) which had more than a 
transitory significance, and have even exercised an important 
influence upon the thoughts and behaviour of the Chinese people. 
They are Laoism, Moism, and Hanfeism. 

The first is named after its founder Laotzu— "lao' meaning ‘aged’ 
and ‘gentleman’—‘the Venerable Gentleman.’ It is better 

known, especially in the West, as Taoism, ‘ Tao* being the word for 
‘Way,’ the mystic Path of Righteousness which lies at the core of 
Laotzu’s teaching. 

From the scanty records of his life, we cannot discover the date 
of Laotzu’s birth, but we presume him to be a rather older con¬ 
temporary of Confucius, and believe he may have been a librarian 
in the imperial household of Chou. There is, at any rate, a well- 
founded report that Confucius visited him in the Chou State, mid 
parts of the conversation between them are recorded. The meeting 
between these two men of genius—two of the greatest thinkers in the 
whole history of Chinese civilisation—^must have been as momentous 
as that between Napoleon and Goethe at Weimar many hundreds 
of years later. 

Confucius asked Laotzu’s opinion about the ancient rites. 

‘Their authors’ bones are rotten now,’ replied Laotzu, ‘merely 
words remain.’ ‘I have heard,’ he continued, ^that a good merchant 
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looks as if he had no treasure, and a man of lofty virtue as if he had 
no wisdom* Get rid of your vehemence, your desires, and artificial 
manners. They arc 2ill worthless to you. That’s the sum of my 
advice r 

After the interview, Confucius, far from feeling snubbed, seems 
to have been filled with awe and admiration for such magnificent 
scepticism, since he declared to his students: 

‘Oh, I Imow that birds fly, that fish swim, and that beasts run. 
And the runner I can trap, the swimmer I can hook, and the flyer 
I can shoot with bow and arrow. But of dragons I have no know¬ 
ledge—dragons that soar into the sky mounting on the wind and the 
clouds. Such a one is Laotzu whom I saw to-day. He is as mighty 
as a dragon!’ 

When the House of Chou fell into decay, Laotzu resigned his 
office, and had no more to do with society. Practically nothing is 
known about the rest of his life, but the legend runs that after leaving 
the Court, he travelled westwards riding on a green cow, con¬ 
temptuous to the last of ‘artificial manners.’ When he reached the 
Hanku Pass, an officer on guard stopped him and questioned him 
about his doctrines. Whereupon Laotzu wrote them down in two 
volumes, which he called the ‘Tao Teh Ching,’ the ‘Way of Virtue.’ ^ 
Afterwards he rode away on his cow and was not heard of again, 
though some say he lived for a hundred and sixty years or more. 
The whole story of Laotzu is a curious confusion of fact and fiction. 

Indeed, so little is recorded of Laotzu that even his existence is 
called in question, and his book, the *Tao Teh Ching,’ is held by some 
to have been assembled like the Bible, by a multiplicity of authors. A 
few say it is mere moonshine—a collection of meaningless paradoxes. 
But to many it is the profoundest book that has ever been written, 
in China or elsewhere. Nobody claims to undci'stand it completely. 

The philosophy it contains is primarily a nature philosophy. 
‘Tao* is its fundamental principle—the Way, the cosmic force 
which is the source of life, and in conformity with which man should 
aspire to live. Life and death are only pheises in the great cosmic 
life-cycle; the visible world and all it contains arc but phantoms 
that will pass: only Tao remains, eternal, changeless. The whole 
source of unhappiness, then, lies in man’s effort to control his 
destiny, thereby impeding the natural flow of spontaneous events. 
Knowledge is useless, action superfluous, desire harmful, wealth, 
rank, and the whole gamut of sensory pleasures and pains are as 
empty as dreams. 

‘A man may dream of indulging himself at a feast,’ wrote 
Chuangtzu, a contemporary of Mencius and one of the greatest 
philosophers of the School of Laotzu, ‘but find things to mourn over 
in the daytime. In his dream, a man may have wept, but he wakes 

^ The title as well as the whole contents of the book have been interpreted 
in a nttmber of difierent ways: Arthur Waley translates it ‘The Way and its Power,* 
while a more free but equity pregnant remeringis The Way and the Waygocr.* 
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to join in the hunt. While he is dreaming, he docs not know he 
dreams: he may even dream of dreaming, TTicre is a great awaken¬ 
ing waiting for us all, and only then shall we know that we have 
dreamt a long dream.* 

‘How do I know,’ said the same writer, ‘that my desire to live is 
not a delusion, and that my distaste for death is not timidity and 
forgetfulness of my true home? The daughter of a native of 
Yeh Feng of Li, when she was carried off to wed the Lord of Tsin, 
wept and soaked her garments with tears. But when she arrived 
at her Lord’s palace, shared his bed, and dined with him sump¬ 
tuously at his table, she regretted her tears. How do I know that the 
dead do not repent their craving for this hfe?’ 

While death was nothing fearful, but rather man’s return to the 
source of his Being, life could be brought closest to Tao by ignoring 
art, science, and education, by having no aspirations, and by letting 
events carry one along without attempting to control them. In the 
‘Tao Teh Ching,* Laotzu describes his Utopia: 

‘Let the country be a small one, and sparsely populated. Let the 
people have tens or hundreds of implements, but no need to use 
them. Make them afraid of danger and refrain from travelling. Let 
them have boats and carriages but nowhere to go. Let them have 
all kinds of armour and instruments of war, but no chance to dis¬ 
play them. Let them be content merely to count numbers on 
knotted strings as men did in the distant past. Let them have sweet 
foods and fine clothing. Let them be comfortable in their houses 
and feel at ease in their daily habits. Though neighbouring States 
adjoin one another so that the crowing of cocks and barking of dogs 
can be heard across the frontiers, the people on either side of the 
boundary should never meet each other as long as they live.’ 

Fantastic as this picture seems, it is chiefly the writer’s love of 
paradoxical lan^age which makes it appear so. Chuangtzu, who 
expressed his philosophy with a fine imagination and literary talent, 
conjured up a Golden Age which has all the essentials of Laotzu’s 
and yet appears more natural and attracts the mind. ‘In the days 
of highest morality,’ he says, ‘men moved quietly and gazed steadily. 
At that time, there was no Pass over the mountains, and no bridge 
or boat over the streams. All living things were created for their own 
spheres. Man could lead animals on a rope and play with them, 
and he could climb up and look into the birds* nests. For at that 
time man lived with the animals, and all creation was one. Who 
knew any distinction of good and bad? Since all were equally 
without knowledge, their virtue could not go astray. Beinp all 
equally without desires, they were in a state of natural integrity— 
the perfection of human existence.’ 

To ‘do nothing’ was, in fact, a cardinal principle of Laoism. 
‘The best ruler of a great kingdom,’ said Laotzu, ‘governs it as you 
would boil a tiny fish’: meddle with cither and it falls to pieces. 
Again he declares^ ‘Nothing’ is the mother of countless usefid 
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thin^. When you have an empty hoop, you can put thirty spokes 
intoit, and behold! the chariot wUl move on! If you have made an 
empty earthenware bowl, you can fill it with any kind of food. 
When you have carved the door and window of an empty room you 
can go to live in it. When your mind is not filled with worldly 
desires, you have room for wisdom. 

If we are to describe, in terms of Western thought, the influence 
of the two great Masters Confucius and Laotzu upon the Chinese 
people, we may say that Confucius founded the Classical school of 
thought, Laotzu the Romantic. In its practical application, 
Laoism taught people to live more in harmony with Nature—to 
throw off the shackles of society, the bonds of artificial manners. 
And this in turn contributed to China’s rich abundance of Nature 
poetry and ‘poetic’ or mystic landscape painting. It permeated the 
lives of people of all classes, encouraged them to let things take their 
course without interference, to be content with what they had, to be 
free of ambition, to be fatalists. It discouraged people from enquir¬ 
ing into politics. A story told about Chuangtzu gives a picturesque 
illustration of the Laoists’ dislike of worldly life and cares in com¬ 
parison with the free life close to Nature. The Duke of Ch‘u, having 
heard of Chuangtzu’s intellectual brilliance, sent an envoy to him 
with gifts, and requested him to be a minister at his Court. 

‘I have heard about the sacred turtle of Ch‘u,’ replied the Sage, 
‘which died two thousand years ago, and has had its remains pre¬ 
served with the deepest veneration by the Duke of Ch‘u, who keeps 
them in his ancestral temple, and worships them. Now do you 
imagine that the turtle would prefer to have its remains kept in the 
temple and honoured, or to be alive and crawling about, wagging 
its tail in the mud?’ 

‘I should say it would prefer to be alive and crawling,* replied 
the envoy. 

‘Then return and tell your master that Chuangtzu also prefers to 
crawl about, wagging his tail in the mud (to being kept and hon¬ 
oured in his Court!)* 

To do Chuangtzu justice, it was not a turtle-like sloth that 
caused him so scornfully to reject the responsibilities of a govern¬ 
mental position, but the sincere belief—a belief shared by all Laoists 
—that the whole machinery of government and education only 
harmed the people. He has a fable in illustration of this which is 
picturesque enough to merit quoting: 

‘Once upon a time, a sea bird alighted in the outskirts of Lu. 
The Marquis of Lu drove it in his own chariot and feasted it in the 
royal ancestral temple. The orchestra of Shao played for its enter¬ 
tainment, and the sacrifice of a whole cow was offered to it. The 
bird began to feel bewildered, distressed, and unhappy. It shrank 
from touching a morsel of the flesh or a drop of the wine, and after 
three days it died of starvation.’ 

*The Marquis of Lu,* commented Chuangtzu, ‘had tried to feed 
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the bird with his own instead of birds’ food.’ And he points the moral 
that all the splendid schemes of great statesmen, educationists, and 
scientists for improving the conditions of society will affect the 
common people as did the Marquis* mistaken attentions to the sea 
bird. 

In the course of time, Laoism—or Taoism as it was later called— 
was transformed from a philosophical system into a religion. The 
teaching of Laotzu and his followers already had something in 
common with Buddhism, notably a negation of the pleasures of the 
worlds and it seems to have been the infiltration of Buddhism into 
China from India during the Han dynasty ^ that stimulated Taoism 
into becoming a regular religion. Its tenets were drawn chiefly 
from the ‘Book of Changes/ compiled by Confucius, and the worlw 
of Laotzu, Chuangtzu, ‘Liehtzu,’ and other Laoist philosophers, to 
which was added the so-called ‘magic* learning of the many 
philosophers and pseudo-philosophers who wrote during the period 
of the ‘Warring States.’ A monastic system grew up, closely 
modelled upon that of the Buddhists, while the Taoist temples 
which were erected in great number from the T‘ang dynasty 
onwards, and even some of the images contained in them, can 
hardly be distinguished from the Buddhist figures and buildings. 

Nor was Taoism without its priestly hierarchy. During the Han 
dynasty, when this religious movement appears to have been 
initiated, a certain Taoist, Chang Tao-ling, claimed to have magic 
power over spirits, and to have discovered other mysterious secrets 
of the spiritu^ world. He bequeathed his powers to his son and his 
son’s sons, and in later years his descendants were appointed the 
Popes of Taoism, by imperial edict. In the twelfth century, Chang 
Tao-ling himself was apotheosised as the ‘Pearly Emperor,’ and in 
folk literature is often confused with the Almighty Ruler of Heaven. 
The institution of Taoist ‘Popes’ was maintained in later periods of 
Chinese history. During the Mongolian dynasty of Yuan, when the 
famous Khublai Khan was Emperor of China, we learn that Chang 
Sheng-lai, lineal descendant of Chang Tao-ling the ‘Pearly Em¬ 
peror,’ was summoned to Court and formally appointed ‘Pope of 
Taoism.* The beautiful Dragon-Tiger Mountain in mc^cm 
Kiangsi province, where Chang Sheng-lai and his descendants 
lived, became the Taoists’ Holy Mountain. 

But despite superficial resemblances, the spiritual influence of 
Buddhism and Taoism is not comparable. While Buddhbm has 
spread over the whole of Asia, and has had probably the largest 
following of any religion, Taoism has never been practised outside 
China, and with the exception of a few comparatively short periods,* 

* See Chapter VIII. 

* One of these periods was the early T‘ang dynasty when the Taoists declared 
that Laotzu, whose family name was Li, was related to the reigning initial 
family of thie same name. For this reason, the T*ang Emperor Hswui Timng 
(71 ^-^55) patronised the Taoist faith, and apotheosised its founder LaoUnv^his 
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it has not enjoyed within China the same popularity as cither 
Confucianism or Buddhism. The reason for this is twofold. On the 
one hand Taoism in its profoundest aspects remained too much of a 
philosophy: it was too abstract to give ordinary men and women a 
guide to life. On the other hand, its more popular aspects were too 
dependent upon magic and fantasy, and though such fantastic 
stories had a certain appeal to the uneducated, as we see from their 
frequent appearance in Chinese folk literature, they could have no 
serious or lasting influence upon people’s hearts. They did not help 
humanity to endure suffering. 

In the books of Chuangtzu and Liehtzu, for instance, fables are 
written about a man who leapt down terrifying rocks unharmed, 
one who walked through fire unsinged, another who travelled 
thousands of miles through the air without material aid, a man who 
never died, and so on. The philosophers intended these stories to be 
interpreted metaphorically, but the Taoist teachers adopted them 
as truth, and seriously tried to discover means of effecting miracles. 
They tried, for instance, to produce gold from cinnabar, and they 
claimed to expel evil spirits with charms. Especially did they expend 
their ingenuity upon the attempt to discover the elixir of life—the 
secret of immortality. This search had been begun in earlier times 
by the so-called ‘Magicians,’ before the existence of a Taoist Society, 
encouraged by certain royal patrons, such as Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti, 
who seemed to possess everything the world could give,"except the 
power to enjoy it for ever, and had conquered everything but death. 

Some of the Taoists tried to find the precious elixir among wild 
herbs and roots: others sought it in more mystic ways. This latter 
school believed that to master the secrets of immortad life, a man 
need only obtain perfect control over his own body, especially over 
the three chief powers in it— "ching^ or essence of life, breath, and 
spirit. Hence that strange religious practice in which the Taoists 
indulged—breathing exercises. But the basis of this belief goes far 
deeper than a mere physical control of breath—it is connected with 
the ^YirC and *Tang^ principle, which appears extensively in the 
Taoist bible, the ‘Tao Teh Ching.’ ‘Yang’ is the positive, ‘Yin’ the 
negative element in the Universe, and just as the union of male and 
female produces life, so ‘Yin’ and ‘Yang,’ the contrary elements, are 
responsible for the coming into being of heaven and earth, and of the 
life force itself. Then, said the Taoists, if heaven and earth, and the 
body of man, are both products of Yin and Yang, and if heaven and 
earth are, as they seem, immortal, there is no fundamental reason 
why a man who gains control over the powers in his body, so that 
the spiritual and material elements move together as harmoniously 
as the movement and intercourse of the sky and the earth, should 

own remote ancestor—with the extravagant title of ‘T‘ai Shang Hsuan Yuan 
Hua^ ‘the Mighty, Supreme, High and Lordly Emperor* I Many scholars 
of this period were converted to Taoism. The Sung dynasty, which followed the 
T-ang. wai an even more prosperous time for the Taoists. 
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not equally attain inunortality. There were certain times in the day, 
and certain periods of the month, notably at dawn and at the first 
appearance of the new moon, when the ‘yin’ influence was in the 
de^ne and the *ya,ng^ influence in the ascendant, which the 
Taoists, especially those of the Northern Sung period (960-1126), 
considei:ed specially propitious for their exercises. At diose times 
it would be possible to create within the bodies of the faithful a sort 
of internal elixir which should effect their release from mortality. 

Beyond doubt, there is a profound meaning and much truth in this 
Taobt belief—the harmonising of the body and spirit of a man, and 
of the whole man with the universe in which he lives, but in its 
popular application it degenerated into superstition, meaningless 
formulae, or pure fantasy. There is, for instance, the interpretation 
in folk literature of the ‘internal elixir’ as a ‘flying dagger’ which had 
power to kill anything against which it was directed, even at a 
distance of ten thousand miles. The man who achieved such a 
power was called the ‘Immortal of the Dagger.’ At his wish he 
could open his mouth and out would fly the dagger, in the shape of 
a flash of light, and bury itself in the heart of anyone whom he 
wished to kill! The most famous Immortal of the Dagger in Chinese 
literature is the Lady Red Thread, a lady in attendance on a certain 
military leader in the T‘ang dynasty. One night she appeared in the 
private chamber of an enemy Governor, and stole a golden box as a 
sign that the Dagger Lady had been there. This Governor was so 
terrified of assassination that he immediately abandoned his plan of 
attacking Lady Red Thread’s patron, who was thus saved from 
battle. 

Abusus optimi pessimus. Thus was the means of obtaining eternal 
life transformed into an instrument of death, and in such ways, 
through failure on the part of ordinary people to comprehend its 
deep meaning, through the outcrop of superstition, and through 
elaborations and distortions put upon it by men of letters who used 
it purely as a source of the picturesque, Taoism fell into disrepute 
after the Sung dynasty. But Laotzu and the ‘Tao Teh Ching’ have 
not shared in its downfall: they remain brilliant stars in the firma¬ 
ment of Chinese thought. 

A second great name among the philosophers of the Eastern Chou 
period is that of Motzu. The name itself, to be sure, is not very 
complimentary, its literal meaning being ‘the Tattooed Gentleman.’ 
Most people hold that ‘Afo,’ ‘tattoo,’ is simply a family name, with 
no literal significance. ‘Tattooing,’ however, was one of the punish¬ 
ments imposed on Chinese criminals in ancient times, and it is not 
impossible that Mo was a nickname given by contemporaries to the 
philosopher and his disciples, the Mobts, because of the extremely 
ascetic life which they led, and which formed part of the Mobt 
doctrine. The story b cited of a prominent Moist in Ch*in State 
whose son pleaded guilty to a charge of murder, and who therefore 
awaited the death penalty, Tlie King of Ch‘in was willing to spare 
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the young man for the sake of his father, who was a respectable aged 
man and had no other children. ‘No,’ said the father, ‘according to 
the Moist law the punishment for a murderer is death, and a man 
who injures another should be tortured. ... I will not spare my 
son at the expense of violating my law!’ He had his son put to death. 

Such an action would not be very remarkable among the Romans, 
or the Greeks of certain periods, but it is alien to the Chinese 
mentality, where humanity and family love are intensely powerful 
elements. On this, and at almost every other point, Motzu came 
into conflict with Confucius, who was probably a rather older 
contemporary of his. Confucius had a system of family devotion and 
loyalty, while Motzu insisted that love for one’s fellow men should be 
universal, without favour or prejudice. ‘Treat your friends as you 
would yourself,’ he said, ‘and treat their parents as you would your 
own. ... If you see a friend hungry, give him food; if cold, give 
him clothing; if sick, attend him; if he dies, bury him.’ According to 
the teaching of Motzu, love was not so much a natural instinct as a 
religious duty. Indeed Moism is more a religion than a philosophy; 
possibly closer to the general conception of a religion than any of 
the other sects and faiths native to China. It may well be that its 
failure to win popularity among the masses at any time is due to this 
very fact, for the Chinese as a race, while being possessed of a strong 
moral sense and some degree of superstition, are not naturally 
‘religious.’ 

Confucius, as we have already seen, paid almost exaggerated 
importance to ritual. Motzu was on the one hand too much of a 
utilitarian to advocate anything that would drain the people’s 
purses unnecessarily, and had, on the other, too deep a sense of the 
spiritual world to allow much consequence to the material one. A 
lung dies, said Motzu, and we are supposed to mourn over him for 
three years. Then we have to go into mourning for another three 
years when each of our parents dies. We have also to spend months 
and years of mourning when our wives, our children, our uncles, 
brothers, aunts, sisters, nephews, nieces, maternal uncles, and all 
the rest of the relatives die. And according to the rites, we have to 
do our best to hollow our checks, to make our ears deaf, our eyes 
dim, and our limbs rotten. If a ruler thinks he can bring prosperity 
to the people in this way, he might as well finish them off with his 
dagger, declaring at the same time, ‘I am lengthening their days!’ 

The art of music, which Confucius believed to have so salutary an 
influence upon the human mind, was to Motzu like a red rag to a 
bull. The use of ceremonial music caused him the extreme of 
irritation. ‘Boats are useful for travelling by water,’ he wrote, ‘and 
carriages by land. ... I have nothing against their being built at 
the people’s expense. . . . And I should nave had no objection to 
the making of musical instruments had their utility been in any way 
comparable with that of boats and carriages. . . . But the people 
have threegreat aflBictions : the hungry go without food, the shivermg 
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lack clothes, and the overworked get no rest. Could you provide 
clothes and food for them by striking the curfew, sounding the 
dnun, playing the pipe and flute? Or when the great Power attacks 
the feeble, and the big family the small; when the strong rob the 
weak, and the many oppress the few; when the crafty cheat the 
credulous, and the noblemen treat their serfs arrogantly; when the 
thieves and robbers abound and cannot be restrained by law—could 
you by striking the curfew, sounding the drum, playing on the lute 
and harp, pipe and flute, and performing the spear dance—could 
you restore order in the world? You certainly could not. And 
therefore I say, music is entirely useless 1’ He despised the whole 
Confucianist system with its ceremony, ritual, and sacrifices. To 
Motzu, this behaviour seemed as senseless as ‘providing entertain¬ 
ment to which no guest came, and making nets when no fish were 
to be caught.’ 

When Christianity came to China, many drew comparisons 
between it and Moism. Undoubtedly there are similarities, 
especially in the Moist doctrine of universal love, and in the import¬ 
ance it gave to ‘spirit’ above ‘ritual.’ It is also true that both Christ 
and Motzu blessed the peacemakers. Motzu, a lonely voice among 
Chinese thinkers, advocated disarmament and preached peace. In 
war, he said, the bamboo-wood arrows, the be-feathered flags, the 
tents, suits of armour, and shields fall in pieces; spears and daggers 
are destroyed. Oxen and horses go out to the battle strong and fat— 
either they return thin or they don’t return at all. By forced marches, 
on the battle front, by disease or treacherous slaughter, the whole 
army is destroyed. You will have lost so much that you cannot 
count your gain. 

The third school of this period which deserves mention is that of 
Hanfei. Like the Moists, the followers of Hanfei believed in a strict 
adherence to law, and in the equality of all men before the law. To 
them is also due the idea of Statute Law—a new process of thinking 
in China, and for this they were dubbed ‘the Legists.’ ‘If you wait to 
find a naturally straight arrow-shaft,’ wrote Hanfei, ‘you will have 
no arrow for a hundred generations. If you wait to find a naturally 
round piece of wood, you will have no wheel for a thousand 
generations. . . . But all the world over, men drive chariots and 
shoot game: how is it? Because they have the tools to force them 
into shape.’ And so he draws the analogy: it is only by means of the 
law, which encourages by the promise of rewards, and dissuades by 
the threat of torture, that men will become good, and order will be 
established in society. 

Hanfei was undoubtedly a ‘modem’ thinker in his day, and 
openly professed a fine contempt for tradition: his criticism of the 
Confucianists with their worship of the ‘blessed Yao and Shun’ is 
far from complimentary. ‘In me time of Hsia, a man would be 
laughed at ... if he built a nest for himself in the trees, or made a 
fire by rubbing a chisel against a piece of flint. In Shang and Chou 
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times, a man would be jeered at... if he declared he was setting out 
to regulate a flood. Nowadays, if someone pours out all his admira* 
tion on Yao, Shun, Yu, T‘ang, and Wu, he will seem just as 
ridiculous !* 

Elsewhere he tells the story of a certain farmer of Sung who once 
discovered a dead rabbit under an old decaying tree. The farmer 
was overjoyed to think that here was a tree against which rabbits 
would always scamper and stun themselves to death. Accordingly 
he gave up all his work on the farm, and just waited under the tree 
for the easily-caught rabbits. All he gained was that his lands ran to 
waste! ‘At the present time,* he concludes, ‘if you want to rule the 
people by the old administration, you are just as bad as the farmer 
watching by his dead tree!’ 

Apart from the novelty of his ideas, Hanfei was a talented writer, 
and a man of bold and fearless personality. He was for some time 
patronised by Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti, then King of Ch‘in, but fell a 
victim to intrigue, and died tragically. He was thrown into prison 
and there poisoned by order of the jealous and powerful minister, 
Li Ssu, before the King could rescue him. 

CHAPTER vn 

THE EMPEROR CH‘IN SHIH HUANG TI AND 
THE GREAT WALL 

While the numerous sovereign States that sprang up in the decay 
of the Chou dynasty wasted their substance and reduced their people 
to conditions of profoundest misery, the Ch‘in State in the North¬ 
west was steadily preparing itself for a great destiny. It was to 
reunite all the lands of China under one Emperor, an Emp>eror 
whose descendants should rule for ten thousand generations. Such 
was the dream of the Ch‘in leader. 

Even before the final conquest, the Ch‘ins were laying the 
foundations of a new type of government within their still limited 
domains. In contrast with the human, kindly Chou system it was 
mechanical, cold, and soulless. The fact that almost all the politi¬ 
cians responsible for its functioning met an unnatural death— 
assassination, murder, or suicide—offers sufficient comment. The 
machine continued to work though the men who had set it in 
motion perished violently. It is hardly necessary to point the 
parallel between this type of political structure and some totalitar¬ 
ian regimes of our own day. 

In place of the well-field system of agriculture, devised by the 
Chou rulers, and which, despite the labour it entailed, had the 
virtues of a communal life, with mutual rights and responsibilities, 
in the Qi‘in State land was divided into districts under the charge 
of officials. Although the peasants were split into groups, and made 
to supervise each other, each family had to live apart, and families 
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which had more than two male members must separate, or face the 
impossible alternative of double taxation. Every male was liable to 
life-long military service, and army officials had better treatment 
than any other class. Laws were stern, and punishment frequent. 
There was no longer a system of rank, with power dispersed among 
the nobles and their subordinates: all power came from the Head 
of the State. 

As a result of these new laws, Ch‘in became extremely wealthy 
and prosperous, and the martial spirit of her people was roused to 
such an extent that an outlet had eventually to be found in large- 
scale military adventures. How the six other sovereign States 
recognised the growing menace of the Ch‘ins, how at first they allied 
to protect themselves from attack, but were one by one wooed 
away from the alliance, cheated by false promises, conquered 
and absorbed until in 221 b . g , the Ch‘ins were masters of all China, 
has already been related. It remains to be told how the Ch*in 
leader organised his empire. 

He is described by one of his officials as ‘a man with a high- 
bridged nose, long narrow eyes, the breast of a bird of prey and the 
voice of a jackal; of an ungrateful disposition and the mind of a tiger 
or wolf. Usually he behaved decently to his men, but in the 
intoxication of success he only made them his victims.* His arro¬ 
gance was beyond all bounds, and his aim was to master all of the 
then known world. 

His first act was to declare himself‘Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti,* that is 
‘The First Emperor, coming from the House of Gh‘in.* By this he 
wanted to wipe out all the history of the past, and stand as the 
Originator of Chinese civilisation. The very words which he chose 
to designate ‘Emperor,’ ‘Huang Ti,’ expressed the combination of 
virtues of all the ancient Sage-Emperors, and connoted divinity: 
Huang Ti is almost an exact equivalent of the Roman Divus Augustus, 
‘the Divine August One.’ 

In order to destroy all memory of the former States who had 
struggled with him for supremacy, he issued an order for the 
famous ‘Burning of the Books.’ Thb was not an indiscriminate 
destruction of literature, but the systematic seizure and burning of 
State records and any historical literature that did not concern the 
Ch‘in State. It included most of the Confucian classics; among 
them, the ‘Book of Poetry.’ In this way, education became the 
monopoly of the government. Private teachers like Confucius, and 
the bands of intellectuals who in the ‘Warring States’ period opened 
their homes to students, and became centres of free and enlightened 
thought, were no longer allowed to exist. And posterity must be 
made to believe that Chinese history only dawned when Ch‘in 
Shih Huang Ti rose upon the horizon. 

How to form an intellectual barrier against the past, evidently 
stood high in Gh‘in Shih Huang Ti’s thoughts. The formation of a 
physical barrier against uncivilised hordes on the imperial borders 
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offered an equally serious problem. Since the earliest recorded 
history^ the ‘Demons’ or ‘Huns’ of the North-west had destroyed 
the peace of Chinese rulers, marauding, thieving, and whenever 
the chance arose, filching territory. The building of the Great Wall 
was Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti’s solution. 

After thousands of years of human invention, the ‘Great Wall of 
China’ still ranks among the Seven Wonders of the World. Parts 
of it built originally by pre-Ch‘in States, and much of it repaired 
from time to time, especially in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, it still stands to-day, stretching for some sixteen hundred 
miles from the heart of the Western mountains to the sea, climbing 
precipitous slopes, and descending unbroken into the valleys, a 
monument to the huge conception and boundless egotism of one 
of the greatest tyrants in the history of the world. The Chinese call 
it ‘the Long Wall of Ten Thousand Miles,’ and the great pillar 
which completes it to the East, whose base is washed by the tides 
of the sea, ‘the Pillar-Bridge of Heaven.’ 

It must be admitted that the conception of wall-building as a 
protective barrier is an age-old one, and that in the period im¬ 
mediately preceding the Ch‘in dynasty, there was plenty of activity 
of this sort. The Gh‘i State built a wall against the Lu State, the 
Wei against the Ch‘in and the Han, the Yen against the ‘Demons’ 
and the Ch‘i, the Chao against the Wei; every State in fact seemed 
to be passionately engaged in building a long wall to shut out its 
neighbours. But it was left for Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti to conceive of a 
single wall, hundreds of miles long—the longest wall ever built in 
ancient times—which should form a northern frontier to the whole 
of his united Empire. Gh‘in Shih Huang Ti liked everything large. 
He believed that size meant power, and had no patience with half 
measures. 

Accordingly he ordered the old stretches of wall to be recon¬ 
structed, linked, and augmented. The whole was to form a vast 
artificial barrier against the constant and irritating pressure of the 
‘Demons’ or Hsiung-nu. Huge as the enterprise was, it must be 
quickly completed, declared the Emperor. Three hundred thou¬ 
sand soldiers who had been victorious in battles over other States 
and the ‘Demons’ were rewarded by being sent to build the Great 
Wall. In awidition, criminals were made to do forced labour on it, 
also civil servants who had fallen short of their duty, and scholars 
who had failed to surrender to the flames any books banned by the 
imperial censor. 

The work went on for years. Citadels and watch towers were built 
on the rocky heights, and garrisons by the river banks. In winter, 
those northern parts were intensely cold, with savage winds blowing 
from the plains of Siberia; in sununcr, the air was parched, burning, 
and dusty. The Chinese mind is easily given to nostalgia, and there 
arc many poems which describe the homesickness of men labouring 
on the Ww, and the yearning of their wives, left in distant homes. 
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The ballad from Han times called ^Watering my pony in the pools 
beneath the Great Wall,* with its slow, sad movement, 

Oh green^ green are the grasses on the river banks, 

Andfar, far goes my heart along the road the traveller treads, . . . 

is probably the earliest example which has survived, and has 
provided the motif for many similar poems in later periods. There 
IS also a famous folk tale describing the grief of a lady whose 
husband died at this work. Her name was the Lady Mcng-cliiang, 
and her husband had been summoned to work on the Wall, Hen 
thousand miles’ from his home. Presently she heard that he had 
died—as many tho'isands of them died, so hard was the tremendous 
work. As the Chinese believe the spirits of the dead cannot rest 
unless the body is given honourable burial, the Lady Meng-chiang 
started on the wearisome journey of ‘ten thousand miles* to find 
her husband’s bones. But when she reached the Wall at last, she 
saw only the mountains, the plains, and the stones, and did not 
know where to look for her husband’s body. She wept. She laid 
herself down by the Wall and wept for days and nights. At last, 
even the senseless Wall was touched at her gi'ief, and a part of it 
collapsed, to reveal her husband’s remains, which she reverently 
and thankfully recovered and brought back to the ancestral burial 
ground. From unmistakable evidence, we know that this story was 
current among the people at least a thousand years ago. 

When the Wall was completed, at the expense of so much blood and 
tears, there is no doubt it served a useful purpose for a time. But the 
pressure from the North w^as a natural movement, encouraged by 
Nature, which is in the long run stronger than man. For the 
boundary marked by the Great Wall marks also the edge of the 
fertile plain of the Yellow River. North of it arc bleak mountains 
and steppes. It was inevitable that whenever the defensive power of 
China weakened, a downward movement of the inhabitants of these 
dreary lands towards the fruitful, pleasant plain was bound to take 
place. Such a movement could be checked for a time by human- 
Dtiilt fortifications, but never finally held. Now the Wall no longer 
marks the frontier of China: it is contained within her territory, for 
the last Chinese reigning House, the Ch‘ing (Manchus), came from 
north of the Wall. It remains, substantially complete, the record 
of much human misery, but also of a huge human will. 

The splendour with which Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti surrounded 
himself is worthy of the most romantic ideas of an oriental ruler. 
His palace buildings must have covered several miles. Whenever 
his victorious troops entered the capital of a former rival State, 
the Emperor commanded the design of the palace to be brought 
to him, a replica of which would forthwith be erected near hb own, 
and liiiked up by corridors. Thus, at the completion of hb conquests, 
Ch^in Shih Huang Ti had model palaces or all six defeated States 
attached to his own, and just as he had gathered all their lands 
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under his rule, so had he epitomised, in an ostentatious, material 
way, his sovereignty over them all. 

At a little distance from the capital was the Emperor’s royal 
park, called ‘His Majesty’s Forest,’ and in it his summer residence. 
This magnificent palace, the Palace of A-Fang, on the banks of the 
river Wei, backed by the beautiful Black Horse Hills, had taken the 
labour of seven hundred thousand prisoners to build! The stones 
were brought from the Northern mountains, and the wood from 
forests in the far distant South. Altogether within some two hundred 
li (about seventy miles) radius from the capital there were two 
hundred and seventy extravagant royal residences! Pretty girls, 
musicians, and gorgeous furniture had been brought from the 
conquered States to satisfy the Emperor’s vanity. It is said that 
when a revolution broke out at the fall of the dynasty, the capital 
was taken and the palaces set on fire; three months elapsed before 
the flames entirely died away 1 

Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti was fond of travel. He liked to tour the 
empire and feast his eyes upon the huge tracts of land and the 
millions of toiling people that belonged entirely to him—their 
First Emperor! For this purpose, he had constructed the famous 
‘royal roads ’ throughout the Yellow River district and the Yangtzu 
valley, in order that ‘all the scenery of the rivers, the lakes, and the 
sea might unroll before his eyes.’ These were also called ‘the racing 
roads’ or ‘the straight roads,’ for, characteristically, the Emperor 
commanded that mountains were to be levelled and valleys filled 
in to avoid meanders. No compromise was allowed, even with 
Nature, The roads were said to be fifty pu broad (one pu is about 
five feet) and were shaded by avenues of pine trees. The common 
people were not, of course, allowed to pollute them with their feet, 
but must drag their merchandise and make their journeys over 
roughly made tracks. 

However vain and overbearing was Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti’s 
character, there arc some great achievements which must be 
credited to him. It is not without reason that the name ‘China,’ 
by which our great Eastern Empire has been known for hundreds 
of years to the people of the West, is derived from the ‘Ch‘in’ 
dynasty. This powerful despot was the first to rule a united Chinese 
Empire, and by the irresistible power of his conquering armies he 
brought new lands under his sway from all the four quarters. To 
the North his boundary ran by the far shore of the Yellow River; 
to the South it reached as far as those lands ‘where the great heat 
made people build their houses with windows facing the North’— 
that is, to part of the modern provinces of Kuangtung and Kuangsi, 
and the State of Annam; to the East it reached tlie sea, and 
included Korea; and to the West it touched the high mountain 
barriers of the interior. The map of modem China Proper is based 
on the Empire of Gh‘in Shih Huang Ti. 

As in his former State of Ch‘in, the Emperor completely rcorgan- 
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iscd the administration. The feudal system had long ceased to 
exist, and in its place was instituted the system of Provinces, with 
all power invested in the ruler at the centre. The country was 
divided into thirty-six provinces, to which four were later added, 
and each was supervised by officials directly chosen by the Emperor. 
The land was no longer apportioned among the aristocracy—every 
foot of it belonged directly to the Emperor. So long as that Emperor 
remained powerful, the administration of the country under this 
system would be uniform as well as united, and uniformity— 
standardisation—characterised the reign in every respect. The 
official control of education and literature was calculated to 
standardise thought, and even that great instrument of education, 
writing, was made uniform. Previously, the form of writing known 
as the ‘Great Seal’ was used in royal proclamations and official 
documents, while the writing current among the scholars varied, 
sometimes fundamentally, from State to State. To Ch‘in Shih 
Huang Ti’s Prime Minister Li Ssu is credited the invention of the 
‘Small Seal’ form of Chinese writing—a simplification of the ‘Great 
Seal,’ and a uniform script which became current through the 
whole Empire. Upon it is based the modem Chinese script in use 
at the present day, after it had passed through a number of inter¬ 
mediate changes. 

Many other elements in public life were made uniform, including 
the system of weights and measures, agricultural implements, and 
the gauges of wagon wheels; local customs and usages were strictly 
repressed. As a precaution against any rebellion on the part of his 
subjects, all arms owned by the people were confiscated and sent 
to the imperial capital. There the metal was melted down and 
cast into bells, and also into twelve colossal images, each weighing a 
thousand shih (one shih is equal to about 150 lb.). These were set 
up in the royal palaces. 

Such was the work of Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti—one of the strongest 
tyrants of ancient Chinese history. At his death in 210 b.g. he left 
an empire of complaining subjects to his son, ‘the Second Emperor.’ 
He was buried in the Ninth Moon of that year, among the Black 
Horse Hills. In the tomb were placed many priceless jewels and 
treasures. Among the precious offerings of curious device was the 
vast panorama of ‘a hundred streams, the Yellow River, the 
Yangtzu River, and the sea’ made out of quicksilver. Vigil fires were 
lit inside the huge sepulchre, and so that they might last for some 
time to come, they were fuelled with fat from a strange fish known 
as the ‘Man-fish’ because of its human-like shape. After the coffin 
had been placed within, the tomb was lined with molten cemper 
and mechanical cross-bows were concealed nearby, so that if any 
robber dared approach to break it open, he would immediately be 
killed. It is significant that this ruler who all his life had relied on 
force to gain and keep an empire, even after death needed force to 
save his bones from desecration! 
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*Thc Second Emperor* had the vanity and despotic intolerance of 
his father, but little of the latter’s greatness. He was, in fact, so 
dominated by one of the Court eunuchs that he became the 
laughing-stock of his subordinates, and lost his hold on the people. 
A story is told of him that he was once hunting with this eunuch 
when he sighted a deer and pointed it out to the latter. The eunuch, 
wishing to make a fool of him in sport as he did in politics, declared 
it was a horse. The Emperor laughed incredulously and turned to 
his attendants for witness. But unfortunately all his followers feared 
the eunuch more than their Emperor, and in terror of losing their po¬ 
sitions, protested to a man that the deer was a horse I The Emperor 
thought he must have been dreaming. The story is a good illustration 
of the conditions at Court under the second Gh‘in Emperor. 

And so the dynasty which was to have lasted till the end of 
Chinese history came to an abrupt end after a meagre fourteen 
years. The royal descendants of the former sovereign States still 
pined to revenge the subjugation and destruction of their countries, 
while the common people, held down under too stern an iron hand, 
and groaning beneath a powerful and tyrannical administration, 
were ripe for revolt. Rebellions, one after another, broke out, and 
the Emperor lacked the authority and respect to command support. 

The leaders of revolt were two men of humble extraction, 
Hsiang Yu, ‘lifter of the tripod weighing a thousand catties,’ and 
Liu Pang, a petty official. Hsiang Yu was reputed for his huge 
physical strength, his talent for strategy, the beauty of his mistress 
Yu, and the mettle of‘Tsui,’ his dapple-grey horse. With the power¬ 
ful support of Hsiang’s armies, Liu Pang, whom destiny had chosen 
as the first Emperor of a new and glorious dynasty, the Han, 
marched into the Ch‘in capital in 206 b.c. The Ch‘in Emperor was 
assassinated, and his successor surrendered. The great palaces 
disappeared in flames, and the Ch‘in dynasty, founded on such 
high hopes but such inhuman laws, perished in the palace fires. 

A brief period of storm followed this cataclysm. Hsiang Yu, claim* 
ing all credit for the great victory, entitled himself‘Conqueror,’ and 
nominated Liu Pang as mere ‘Prince of Han.’ Hostilities soon broke 
out between them, and after a series of successes, fate turned against 
the ‘Conqueror.’ One night, conscious of the approaching end, be 
ordered a banquet to be served in his camp, and while his beautiful 
mistress danced before him, he sang a song of his own invention: 

My strength can heave down mountains. 

And I look contemptuously on the world, 

Alas! my hour will never strike, 

No more shall Tsui my horse gallop, 

Ah, no more! What shall I do? 

Oh Yu, Yu, how can I leave you here? 

In the depths of her sorrow, the lovely Yu took her own life before 
her lover’s eyes. The Conqueror then mounted his beloved horse 
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and made a last brave sortie. In the ensuing battle he was mortally 
wounded^ and rather than be taken prisoner, killed himself. This 
heroic story of love and war is not unlike that of the great figures in 
Roman history, Antony and Cleopatra. With the conquest and 
death of his rival, Liu Pang now proclaimed himself Emperor of 
China. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE HAN DYNASTY: POLITICS AND LIFE 

The Ch‘in dynasty, short and violent as it was, had fulfilled its 
destiny: it destroyed an old world in order that a new might be 
founded. The Han dynasty which followed was one of the brilliant 
periods in China’s history, and one which left an imperishable mark 
upon her institutions. It foreshadowed so many of the permanent 
elements in Chinese life that the Chinese sometimes call themselves 
‘Sons of Han,’ and date their true origins from that time. 

Liu Pang, the people’s leader, who rallied the rebellious subjects 
of the Ch‘in Emperor, overthrew him, and in 206 b.c. founded the 
Han dynasty, came of plain peasant stock. Gratified as he must 
have been at winning the throne of all China, it surely seemed to 
him shocking that so magnificent an empire as the Ch‘in could have 
been brought to ashes by simple subjects, under a peasant leader. 
Having become, by right of force, the father of a royal line, he was 
determined that such an event should not occur again. A major 
cause he concluded lay in the abolition of the feudal system. As 
long as a system of rank was steadily upheld, and the nobles kept 
their power, a People’s Revolution would be impossible. Accord¬ 
ingly he tried to restore the old feudalism in a modified form. He 
distributed land among his relatives, friends, partisans, and meritori¬ 
ous ministers, while officials were appointed from the Court to 
control their administration. The result could be foreseen. To over¬ 
lay an old system with an even older one could not possibly come 
to good. The feudal tenures soon grew strong and plotted against 
their benefactor, having lost the sense of dignified loyalty with 
which the Chou dynasty nobles had supported their rulers. This 
situation came to a head in the reign of Emperor Ching ‘the 
Radiant,’ when in 154 b.c. seven powerful princes joined to start a 
rebellion against the throne. The chief of these princes, Wu-wang, 
who had conspired against the Emperor for thirty years, was evi¬ 
dently a formidable person: he is said to have owned a bronze mine, 
from which he minted his own coins, and to have managed a 
flourishing salt industry on the sea coast. The imperial troops were 
able only with difficulty to put down the insurrection, and from this 
time on the feudal system was gradually liquidated. Finally, under 
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Emperor Wu ‘the Brave’ (more often known to Western readers 
as ‘Wu Ti,’ ‘Ti’ being one of the Chinese words for Emperor), the 
whole Empire was divided into thirteen provinces, and each province 
subdivided into prefectures and districts. They were controlled by 
officials appointed by the Emperor. This administrative reform is of 
particular interest, for the three-grade system—province, prefec¬ 
ture, district—was maintained by the Chinese government right up 
to the early days of the Republic! At the present time, the Prefecture 
is omitted. 

The old capital of Gh‘in Shih Huang Ti at Hsien Yang, with all 
its gorgeous palaces, had gone up in flames during the civil wars 
with which the dynasty had closed. The Han rulers established their 
capital to the south-east of the ruins, calling it Ch‘ang-an, ‘the City 
of Lasting Peace.’ Both this city itself and the Court gradually 
assumed a place of exaggerated importance over the rest of the 
Empire; partly because the administrative machinery centred 
there, and also because, with the extension of territory and the 
immense growth of trade that followed, city life began to predominate 
over that of the agricultural communities. In the four hundred 
years of the Han dynasty, wealth, expansion, prosperity, trade, 
equitable administration, intellectual development were, at many 
periods, accompanied by the most glaring splendour and corruption 
in liigh places. Very similar conditions recurred towards the end of 
the T‘ang and the Ming dynasties. 

In 179 B.C., however, twenty-seven years after the founding of the 
dynasty by Liu Pang, there ascended the throne a kindly and en¬ 
lightened Emperor—Emperor Wen ‘the Civilised,* and he, together 
with his son who later succeeded him as Emperor Ching ‘the 
Radiant,’ brought to the people of China a period of peace, serenity, 
and constructive growth. They were both lovers of Laotzu’s 
philosophy, and tried to follow his teaching that a State is best 
governed by ‘natural laws.’ The practical application of Laotzu’s 
profoundly mystical ideas to the machinery of government is not easy 
to imagine, but the results that followed ‘the Civilised’ and ‘the 
Radiant’ Emperors’ interpretation seem to have justified the Sage. 
They refrained from troubling the people by forming any new de¬ 
crees; for a good space of years they abolished the land tax, as a 
symbol that Nature and the Earth belonged to all men, and not 
crowned heads. They abolished the tortures devised by ancient 
rulers, and they appeased the perpetual enemy—the ‘Demons’—by 
sending treasures and royal princesses as wives for their chieftains. 
Thus they avoided bloodshed. 

In their own lives they spumed the sophisticated luxuriance of 
the Court, believing that the happiness of all men, even monarchs, 
lay in keeping free from worldly entanglements, and in imitating 
the simplicity of Nature. It is reported that ‘the Civilised’ Emperor, 
in all his twenty-three years of rule, never had a palace built or a 
park laid out, and that he bought neither chariots nor horses nor 
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rich robes for his own pleasure. Once, it is told, he thought of having 
a new balcony added to one of the old palace buildings. ‘How much 
will it cost?’ he asked. ‘A hundred pieces of gold’ was the reply. ‘A 
hundred pieces of gold!* exclaimed the frugal Emperor—‘why, that 
is as much as the whole property of ten middle-class families I I have 
always felt ashamed of the great fortune I inherited from my 
father. Who am I to build a balcony for myself at the expense of 
my people?’ And he gave up the project. 

Report says that this Emperor wore only robes of common black 
silk, and that even his most beloved concubine was given no 
expensive flowing gowns. No embroidered curtains hung on his 
palace. The imperial tomb which, according to custom, was built 
during the Emperor’s lifetime was furnished with no gold, silver, or 
bronze vessels, but only with some pots and urns of cheap earthen¬ 
ware. 

At the end of the reign of this good king and his son, the country 
was as rich and the people as contented as they had ever been in 
their history. Official and private barns and granaries throughout 
the country overflowed with grain; the imperial coffers and the 
provincial treasuries were loaded with more money than ever 
before. At the capital so much money had accumulated that the 
strings on which the coins were threaded rotted away, and the 
number of coins could not be counted. In the imperial granaries, 
com was so plentiful that a part of this, too, rotted. Even the poorer 
people kept horses, and cattle crowded the foot-paths between the 
fields. A man was despised as a penniless ‘country coasin’ if he 
turned up at some public assembly mounted on a cow or buffalo, as 
was the habit in the past. To ‘keep a horse’ was the patent of gentil¬ 
ity, like ‘keeping a carriage’ in the England of Jane Austen. Even 
the village handymen fed on the best kind of rice and a variety of 
meats, instead of the rough unpolished rice with a few bits of 
vegetable, which had been their staple food in the old days. For 
nearly seventy years, except for an occasional famine due to flood or 
drought or a disease of the crops, the Chinese people lived in plenty. 

The successor to these two good kings was Emperor Wu ‘the 
Brave.’ This Emperor seems to have been one of those dynamic, 
energetic characters, full of impulses and intolerances, with high 
ambitions and huge visions. In the course of his reign from 140 to 
87 B.c. he exhausted all the riches of the country which ‘the Civil¬ 
ised’ and ‘the Radiant’ Emperors had accumulated, and brought the 
peasants down to their former level of indigence, though the 
merchants prospered. This was the price he paid for territorial 
conquests which stretched to Mongolia in the North, Chinese 
Turkestan in the West, Canton and Annam in the South, and 
Fukien in the South-east. It is for these huge military expeditions, 
the scientific voyages of discovery and the opening of trade routes 
which followed, that the Han dynasty is justly famous. They made 
China the Great Power of the East. Emperor Wu’s reign is looked 
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on as one of the Golden Ages of Chinese history, although the price 
of this expansion was so high that the dynasty itself began to totter, 
and the common people lost their happiness. 

Like flocks of birds and shoals of fish, 

Precious curios pour in from every land, 

wrote a poet of the time. According to another contemporary 
record, the capital of Ch‘ang-an was decked out with every 
conceivable splendour, sent as tribute by the conquered countries, 
or brought by merchants who traded in the newly discovered lands. 
Bright pearls, streaked tortoiseshell, rhinoceros horn, and the 
brilliant plumage of exotic birds, it is said, were some of the tributes 
sent to adorn the imperial harem. Mettlesome horses of extra¬ 
ordinary description, having ‘dragon veins,’ ‘rush stripes,’ ‘fish eyes,’ 
or ‘that sweated blood,’ were sent to the imperial stables. In the 
royal park were huge elephants, lions, fearful dogs,, and gorgeous 
birds among other dangerous or curious beasts. The envoys and 
tribute bearers from these far countries were entertained with ‘pools 
of wine and forests of meat,’ with circus shows, acting, wrestling 
matches, and dancing. 

The Emperor’s palaces were furnished with every rarity, and 
stuffed with riches. One of them was constructed from sweet- 
scented cassia wood, so that whenever a breeze rose from the lake 
waters beside which the palace was built, and swept through the 
chambers, it stirred up an intense perfume. Not far away stood the 
royal ‘Pavilion for the Reception of Angels,’ whose door screens 
were said to be woven from kingfisher feathers and unicorn hair! 
Tribute from Central Asian tribes included such fantastic gifts as 
the ‘Horse-liver Stone,’ a small piece of which when eaten would 
safeguard a man against hunger and thirst for a whole year, and 
which also had the magic property of turning white hairs dark 1 An 
aviary of small birds once arrived at Ch‘ang-an, ‘each as big as a 
large fly, with the appearance of parrots and the voice of swans.’ 
These quaint birds soon escaped from their jade cages, but would 
return to the palace from time to time, alighting on the curtains or 
slipping into the silken sleeves of Court ladies, whence they became 
known as love talismen. 

Apparently appetites increased by what they fed on. Chinese 
adventurers in their turn set out in search of strange lands and 
rare merchandise. The most famous of them was Chang Ch‘ien, 
whose far-distant journeys inspired the legend that he had sailed 
on a log down the Milky Way—called by the Chinese the ‘Silver 
River.’ In actual fact, he penetrated very far into the West, to 
Bactria, Yavanas, and Sogdiana, all still ruled by Greek kings; 
to the Tarim basin and the Pamir districts, which had been the 
conquests of Alexander. At one of the markets in a Bactrian 
city he came upon some linen material made of hemp, and a 
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strange kind of bamboo, both of which were foreign to China, and 
which, he was told, were Indian products. On hearing of this. 
Emperor Wu sent other delegates to find a route to India. Chang 
Ch^ien was thus the initiator of communications between those two 
great Eastern nations, which a little later were fully developed, and 
^ong which Buddhism, with all its spiritual, aesthetic, and moral 
influence, was destined to flow. 

Chang Ch‘ien’s penetration of Central Asia forged an even more 
remarkable link than that between China and India: it led to a 
kind of indirect intercourse between Ch‘ang-an and Rome! The 
record stands that in the year a.d. i66 , some two hundred and 
eighty-eight years after Chang Ch‘ien had made his adventurous 
journeys, the Chinese Emperor Huan received a message from 
Emperor ‘An Tun’ of ‘Great Ch‘in’ w’ho had gifts of ivory, rhino¬ 
ceros horn, and chelonian shells to be presented through the 
channel of the Annam government. ‘Great Ch‘in’ is the ancient 
Chinese name for Rome, and ‘An Tun’ is thought to stand for the 
Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (a.d. 121-180). 
Spices, pearls, and gems are said to have been brought to China 
from Rome, while Chinese silks were sent in great quantity to the 
Roman markets. An interesting indication of this is found in the 
name ‘Serica,’ ‘the Silk Coimtry,’ by which the Romans called 
China. It seems to have originated in the Chinese word ‘Ssu’ 
(pron. ‘Se’) meaning ‘silk.’ Chinese silk was also known to the 
Greeks, who called China ‘Seres.’ Some even think that Ch‘ang-an 
is the city which Ptolemy calls ‘Sera metropolis,’ ‘the Silk City,’ 
and which he describes as being the resort of Greek merchants. 

During the Han dynasty, then, and especially in the reign of 
Emperor Wu, the barrier that lay between the great civilisations of 
the East and the West was lifted, and not only merchandise, but 
conceptions of the human mind were interchanged, having reper¬ 
cussions we cannot measure. The barrier was to fall again, and 
China to return to her self-appointed isolation, but Emperor Wu’s 
example sowed seed for the mingling of East and West which has 
become so important a feature of the modern world. 

After Emperor Wu’s death, there was no similar powerful Em¬ 
peror to take over the reins. Court scandals and intrigue weakened 
authority, while the conditions of the people became progressively 
painful. The time was ripe for revolution, and this took an un¬ 
expected form. A certain member of the Empress’s family called 
Wang Mang, who seems to have had a talent for collecting sup- 

E orters, poisoned the reigning Emperor and set up a young boy in 
is stead, proclaiming himself ‘Regent.’ He pictured himself as 
another ‘Duke of Chou’ who still remained the model of kingly 
virtue in the Chinese mind. However, the temptation to wear 3 ic 
kingly crown was too great for Wang Mang, and in 9 b.c. he made 
himself Emperor of China, and founded a dynasty which he called 
‘Hsin’—‘the New Dynasty.’ 
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True to the title of his dynasty, Wang Mang determined that the 
whole administration of the country should be reformed and made 
new. By this time the cleavage between rich and poor had greatly 
widened: ‘when the foot-paths of the rich ran across every field, 
and the benefits from streams and mountains were monopolised by 
them, the poor hadn’t enough ground on which to rest the end of 
an awl,’ declared a contemporary. Wang Mang, in devotion to 
his hero the Duke of Chou, decided to return to the communal well- 
field system of those ancient times, and accordingly confiscated the 
lands and redistributed them. In his passion for antiquity, he even 
restored the old coins and shell money. Industrious and well- 
meaning, he worked incessantly on his schemes, but he was, in fact, 
a dreamer with no sense of practical politics. He did not realise that 
social reform could never be effected by an arbitrary return to 
more primitive times; that any schemes must be based on a study 
of actual conditions; that society was evolutionary and must go 
forward, one stage growing out of another; that the Han ad¬ 
ministrative machinery was already far too complex to admit of a 
superimposed simplicity. It is not surprising, therefore, that both 
he and his dynasty fell before the revolutionary army of a Prince 
of Han. Wang Mang was killed and the Han prince, having 
removed the capital from Ch‘ang-an to Loyang, founded a new 
branch of the Han dyneisty which was known as the Eastern or Later 
Han. This happened in a.d. 25 and the new Emperor was called 
Kuang Wu ‘the Bright and Brave.’ 

‘The Bright and Brave’ Emperor was a learned man deeply 
versed in Confucian doctrines. During his reign, education was 
encouraged and the first Chinese University founded. His Court 
was thronged with scholars; ceremonial became elaborate and 
dignified, based on the Confucian ‘Rites.’ Schools were not only 
centres of education, but the means of teaching morality. A power¬ 
ful scholar class arose, and it was a time when learning commanded 
respect—among the ordinary people as well as at Court. This, how¬ 
ever, was but an interlude, like a short Morality Play staged before 
a somewhat vulgar melodrama. Under the later descendants of 
‘the Bright and Brave’ Emperor, the social decay which had already 
begun under Emperor Wu, due to an early form of Capitalism, 
increased and propagated. The Court returned to its former 
luxury, with the usual accompaniment of intrigue. It is said that 
even distant relatives of the Emperor enjoyed more gorgeous 
clothes, more abundant wine, rarer foods, grander carriages, and 
more elaborate palaces than that former Emperor Wen ‘the 
Civilised.’ Even their attendants, grooms, servants, and concubines 
preened themselves in embroidered silks and satins. They collected 
rhinoceros horn, ivories, pearls, gems, amber, and tortoise shells; 
in their grounds they built rockeries decorated with gold and 
silver and carved by talented sculptors. 

In the house of one of the Empress’s family, bright peark htmg 
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from the caves, so that they looked ‘like stars by day and moon¬ 
shine at night.’ His vessels were all of pure gold, and the hammering 
of the goldsmiths in his courtyards echoed so loudly that passers-by 
would declare: ‘in Kuo’s house there is thunder without storm!* 

When a marriage was to take place, the chariots of the wedding 
guests stretched for several miles through the streets. All along the 
way, yellow banners and embroidered curtains fluttered, while 
attendants and boy waiters ran along beside the carriages. The 
preparations for a funeral were even more elaborate. The specially 
strong and beautiful wood from which coffins were made had to 
be brought from south of the Yangtzu River, hundreds of miles 
from the Han capital—an immensely long, laborious, burdensome, 
and expensive operation. After its arrival, the wood was shaped 
into coffins and cunningly carved by craftsmen who spent several 
months on the work. After the dead had been duly interred, acres 
of land round the tomb were planted with pine and cypress woods, 
and extravagant temples erected. The cost of this, together with 
the pageantry of funeral rites, sometimes devoured the whole 
fortune of a family. 

While the aristocracy enjoyed this extravagant life, the Han 
merchants became increasingly rich and powerful. Many of the 
peasants abandoned the land and came to the big cities to make their 
fortune. Agricultural economy which had prospered so wonderfully 
under the Chou rulers began to break down completely. The 
streets of the capital were thronged with the oxen, horses, and 
chariots of wealthy traders. 

Trading had been facilitated during the Han period, not only by 
geographic expansion and the exploration of many foreign lands, 
but by the remarkable development of communications within the 
Empire. We have already heard of the splendid roads built by 
Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti, and it is probable that others were con¬ 
structed over the newly won territory of the Han rulers. Along these 
roads, public inns called HHng* (literally pavilions) were built at a 
distance of ten li apart for the convenience of travellers. Rich and 
poor, noble and peasant, men and women, could use them freely, 
and already in the early part of the Han period we read of there 
being nearly thirty thousand such ‘pavilions’ in the length and 
breadth of the country. There were also more luxurious inns 
where rooms might be rented and merchandise discharged. ‘From 
every point of the compass (literally, ‘from the eight directions*) 
imperial delegates and private travellers crowded along the roads,* 
writes one historian; ‘there were inns in plenty, providing warm 
shelter in winter and cool shade in the summer days. Fodder was 
stacked in piles for the animals, and there was no lack of furnish¬ 
ings.* 

It is interesting to learn that ‘Post Offices* were known to the 
Chinese many years before Christ. In Han times, office buildings 
were set up every five li along the main roads; letters were carri^ 
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hy officiak on horseback firom one office to the next, and so were 
brought great distances by relays of riders. Travellers could find 
lodging at these post offices too, if they pleased, as well as at the 
public inns. 

Some of the more enlightened Han rulers recognised in the 
exaggerated growth of trade a danger to the whole social system, 
and attempted to discredit the merchant class and bring men back 
to agriculture. At the beginning of the dynasty, an order was issued 
prohibiting merchants from wearing silk or owning carriages, and 
very heavy taxes were levied on them. Later, the restrictions im¬ 
posed on them seem to have been somewhat relaxed when social 
order was relatively restored, but the merchants and their children 
were still forbidden to hold any government office. Later still the 
ownership of land was withheld from them. But despite all these 
deterrents, the merchant class continued to expand and prosper, nor 
were the laws strictly held against them towards the end of the dynasty. 

It will be readily recognised, therefore, that in this greedy clamour 
for riches, and neglect of agriculture, lay a powerful seed of decay 
for the Han dynasty. Another lay in conditions at Loyang Clourt. 
Scholars who, under Emperor Kuang Wu ‘the Bright and Brave,* 
had so powerfully influenced the life of Court and nation, now 
became a target for spiteful attacks on the part of imperial eunuchs. 
As the Emperors grew feebler, so did these eunuchs take it upon 
themselves to control the administration, and they prevailed on their 
masters to persecute any persons or communities who seemed 
obnoxious to them. More than one hundred scholars of high 
reputation lost their lives for criticising the eunuchs, and about seven 
hundred more were imprisoned. This happened in a.d. 169. The 
general feeling of social unrest became manifest. Branches of 
the royal family, especially the Empress’ relatives, exercised a 
rival influence with the eunuchs, and in the course of the intrigues 
between these two parties, the Han dynasty fell. 

The immediate cause of the disaster was a plot by one of the 
Empress’ relatives to have the eunuchs murdered. In the confusion 
that accompanied the conspiracy, a fat and powerful general 
named Tung Cho kidnapped and carried off the Emperor, having 
first sacked and looted the capital! He planned to set up a new 
empire at the old Western capital of Ch‘ang-an, but before this 
could be achieved, he was murdered by his own soldiers. A second 
general named Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, notorious in fact and fiction as the type 
of cunning traitor, succeeded in capturing the Emperor, and 
appointed himself Prime Minister. Ts‘ao Ts‘ao hop)ed to be 
conqueror of the whole Chinese Empire, but there were rival forces 
mustering in the South. At a naval engagement fought at the famous 
Red Cliff of the Yangtzu River in a.d. 208, his ^eat fleet was 
destroyed, and he had to content himself with ruling a kingdom 
which stretched north of the Yangtzu. After his death, hb son 
actually usurped the throne and created the Kingdom of Wei. 
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South and west of the river was established the Kingdom of Shu, 
governed by a relative of the last Han Emperor. The south-eastern 
portion became the Kingdom of Wu. The whole period between 
the downfall of the Han dynasty and the reunification of the 
Empire under the short-lived Tsin dynasty in a.d. 265 is known as 
‘The Three Kingdoms,’ and its history is a continuous tale of con¬ 
flict. Wu and Shu first contracted an alliance, then Wu passed into 
the partial control of Wei. Wei, extending its power, annexed Shu, 
and, finally, its throne was usurped by a minister, who became the 
first King of Tsin and annexed Wu. The leading generals in these 
battles became figures of romance to later ages, and their exploits 
are eagerly read by Chinese children,^ rather as the Robin Hood 
stories are read in England. They are the favourite subjects of street 
story-tellers and travelling singers in China to the present day. But 
viewed from a less romantic standpoint, the fall of the Han dynasty 
marked the end of one of the most constructive periods in Chinese 
civilisation, while the interlude of the Three Kingdoms, gloriotis as 
it may sound in military annals, contributed very little to posterity 
except the subject-matter for innumerable stories and poems, and 
entertainment for generations of small Chinese boys. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE HAN DYNASTY—THE HSIUNG-NU AND THE 
‘WESTERN REGIONS’ 

]\J[ention has been made in the last chapter of the Han explora¬ 
tion towards the West, and of the relations the Han Emperors 
entertained with the Hsiung-nu or ‘Demons’ who lived north of the 
‘Great Wall.’ So romantic is the story of these peoples—the 
westward repulse of the Hsiung-nu which directly or indireedy 
precipitated the Huns into Europe, and the conquest of the 
‘Western Regions’ which for a brief time brought China into con¬ 
tact with the Empire of Rome—that it may be worth while to 
examine their history in a little more detail. 

The conflict between the Chinese and the Hsiung-nu was age old, 
even before Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti built the Wall against them, or 
the Han Emperors seriously tackled the problem. And no doubt 
geography was the prime cause: the Chinese inhabited a fruitful, 
well-irrigated plain, while the Hsiung-nu were obliged to scrape an 
existence from the bleak plateau of the North, with its savage climate, 
and the rugged mountains of the North-west. At any rate, we hear 
of battles between the two as far back as historical records exist, 
and even farther than authentic history, in the reign of the semi- 
fabulous ‘Yellow Emperor.’ During the Shang dynasty, the 

^ One of the greatest novels in Chinese literature is ‘I hc Story of the Three 
Kingdonis/ a narrative bwed on ora! tradition, written in the fourteenth century, 
and where all these heroic battles are related. 
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Hsiung-nu appear as ‘the Demons/ and apparently caiised much 
distress to those primitive people by raiding excursions and, at 
times, more menacing pressure. The Chou people who succeeded 
the Shang were driven eastward from their original home by these 
restless and battle-loving barbarians, and after the Chou leaders 
had become rulers of China, the ‘Demon’ pressure again compelled 
them to migrate: the capital was removed from Feng-Kao to Loyang 
and the ‘Eastern Chou’ period began. Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti, the 
obstinate tyrant who succeeded the last Chou ruler and founded a 
new dynasty, was the first Chinese Emperor to measure his will 
against the ‘Demons’; he built the Great Wall along the whole 
northern border of his empire and had it fortified and manned. 
This restrained the barbarians for a while. But even this was only a 
defensive measure, and could not indefinitely hold back such an 
enemy. During the Han dynasty which followed the Ch‘in, battle 
was constantly and bitterly renewed, but this time some of the Han 
Emperors realised the necessity of carrying war into the enemy 
territory, and of beating the ‘Demons’ away from their borders. 
It was this significant phase in the relations of Chinese and Hsiung- 
nu—as the ‘Demons’ were then called—which had repercussions on 
world history. 

‘The Huns’ is a general name for the wandering, predatory 
hordes who inhabited Central Asia, and who in the first century 
A.D. began their westward movement towards Europe. There can 
be no doubt that the expansion of the Han Empire, and the 
aggressive policy which Emperor Wu ‘the Brave’ especially 
adopted against the Hsiung-nu and all the western border tribes, 
turned the movement of these warlike nomads from an eastward to 
a westward one. There were, no doubt, other contributory causes, 
such as the decay of the Roman Empire, but the fact remains that 
it was the power of China in those early centuries after Christ which 
goaded into action that gigantic movement of peoples ending in the 
conquests of Attila. 

We are not concerned here with the history of the Hun invasion 
into the Western world, but only with the Hsiung-nu tribes in their 
relation to China. What sort of people were they, how did they live, 
and how were they governed? Their racial origin is obscure, but a 
theory which seems plausible assumes them to have been a hetero¬ 
geneous collection of Mongol, Tungus, Turkic, and perhaps even 
Finnish hordes, under a Mongol military leadership. We know that 
they were nomads, who kept horses, oxen, sheep, camels, and other 
animals; that they built no townships, nor agricultural settlements, 
but pastured their animals wherever they found good land, and 
lived chiefly on animal flesh. The skins they made into clothing. 
It is said they used to put pieces of raw meat under their saddles, 
and after riding on them for a day, would cat them, uncooked! 
They were great riders and great huntsmen. The little Hsiung-nu 
boy would mount a sheep and hunt birds and rats with bow and 
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arrows. As soon as he grew up, he would ride on horseback and 
shoot foxes and rabbits, as well as the more savage animals. Most 
of them were trained for fighting, and became mounted soldiers. 
According to Chinese records, they reached the peak of their 
expansion towards the end of the third century b.c. —at the opening 
of the Han dynasty. At this time the lands which they controlled 
extended from the Great Wall of China to the Caspian Sea. 

The Hsiung-nu chieftain was called the ‘Ch'an Yu,’ and he had a 
number of princes to administer the lands he owned. In the first 
moon of each year the princes came to the Ch‘an Yu’s Court, to 
offer sacrifice to the ancestors. Other sacrifices were offered in the 
fifth moon to the spirits of heaven and earth, while in the autumn, 
when the pastures were lush from the late summer rains, and their 
horses were fat, there was a great and jubilant meeting to count 
up the men and cattle. 

We do not know much about their beliefs, but like most primitive 
peoples they seem to have been greatly governed by superstitions, 
and especially by astrology. They always made marauding attacks 
when the moon was full, and withdrew when it waned. The gains 
in battle were shared among the captors, and prisoners were made 
their slaves. This bait of personal booty made the Hsiung-nu into 
furious fighters. 

Originally, it appears, they were divided into small clans, each of 
which had its own chieftain. In the general confusion, fire, and 
slaughter that accompanied the fall of Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti’s 
dynasty, they poured into Northern China, occupying land south 
of the Yellow River, and offered a menace to all the northern 
provinces. Liu Pang, who restored order to China and founded 
the Han dynasty, was in no position at first to oppose them, and was 
obliged, after suffering defeat in a short engagement, to make peace 
on terms favourable to the enemy. At this time, the Hsiung-nu 
clans united and were rapidly growing into a formidable power. 

The early Han Emperors followed an unfortunate policy of 
appeasement towards the Hsiung-nu—a policy which only increased 
the power of the latter. They were influenced by the teachings of 
Laotzu, the ‘laissez-faire’ philosopher, and believed that in avoiding 
bloodshed they were doing their subjects a service. It must be 
admitted that the country was weary of fighting, and was only too 
thankful for a respite. To keep on good terms with the enemy, the 
Chinese rulers contracted marriages between Han princesses and 
the Ch‘an Yus of the barbarians. Valuable silks, choice food, and 
barrels of wine were sent as peace-offerings, and vows of ‘brother¬ 
hood* were exchanged—but all in vain: the Hsiung-nu continued to 
attack the Han frontiers even while they were receiving gifts. 

It was Emperor Wu ‘the Brave’ who saw the futility of such a 
policy. He determined not only to repulse the invaders, but to drive 
them lEau: back from the Chinese borders and to occupy the territory 
they left, sending his own subjects to colonise it. There were three 
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great campaigns. In 127 B.n. Han armies first crossed the frontier 
and challenged Prince ‘White Sheep’ of the Hsiung-nu at a point 
south of the Yellow River. The engagement was successful: 
‘thousands of the Hsiung-nu were killed and millions of head of 
horses and cattle were taken.’ 

The second great battle was fought six years later, in 121. This 
time the Han general led liis army in a north-westerly direction as 
far as the Ch‘i Lien mountains (on the borders of modern Kansu 
province). This ended in a rout of the Hsiung-nu; their most 
precious possession—the golden image which they worshipped— 
was carried off, and forty thousand men surrendered. The territory 
thus acquired wa^ divided into four districts, and officials were 
appointed by Emperor Wu to govern them. Chinese families settled 
there, bringing with them the Chinese culture and manners. After 
this victory ‘the right arm of the enemy was cut off,’ and henceforth 
the way lay open to the western border countries, known as ‘the 
Western Regions.’ Travel and trade followed. The third battle, in 
119, succeeded in breaking the power of the Hsiung-nu completely. 
The Ch‘an Yu himself was put to flight, and the whole people was 
forced to retreat and find fresh land for itself farther to the West* To 
this new piece of the Empire too, the Han Emperor sent his officials: 
the ground was brought under cultivation, and irrigation systems 
inst^ed. 

Now, ever since the way had been opened up to the North-west, 
the Han rulers began to exploit those small, half-civilised border 
countries, called collectively by Chinese historians ‘the Western 
Regions,’ and comprising, roughly, modern Chinese Turkestan. 
Some of these people were, like the Hsiung-nu, nomads; they were 
called ‘the wandering nations.’ Others who settled and formed 
agricultural communities were ‘the staying nations,’ and it was with 
these that the Han rulers were chiefly concerned. Most of them had 
been attacked by the Hsiung-nu at one time or another, for the 
latter could never resist plundering a weaker people than itself. 
Emperor Wu conceived the idea of contracting military alliances 
with them against the common enemy. 

Among these potential allies were the Yueh Shih, a people who 
originally bordered on the Han Empire, but who had been driven 
by the bullying Hsiung-nu westward as far as Bactria. They had 
left their homes angrily and bent on revenge, all the more because 
the Hsiung-nu had killed their ruler and made his skull into a wine- 
cup for their own Ch‘an Yu. These, thought Emperor Wu, would 
be ideal confederates. An envoy plenipotentiary was sent, who with 
the utmost pains and after the passage of several years, during which 
time he had endured every sort of adventure, including capture by 
the Hsiung-nu, and had even fathered a child on a Hsiung-nu 
woman, arrived in Bactria. But to his dismay, the envoy found that 
time had blunted the edge of vengeance. The Yueh Shih were very 
comfortable in Bactria; the soil was easy and fruitful; they had no 
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more taste for military adventures. The envoy had to return empty- 
handed, and even suffer a second captivity by the Hsiung-nu on his 
way back to the Han capital. 

But though the mission had been a failure diplomatically, it had 
brought new countries into the vision of the energetic Emperor. 
One of these, through which the envoy had passed on his way to 
Bactria, was the country called Yavanas. Here, he reported, the 
wealthy rode a wonderful breed of horse, so mettlesome that they 
sweated blood! Emperor Wu was a great lover of horses, and 
nothing would satisfy him but that he should have a specimen for 
the royal stables. He sent another envoy with a thousand gold 
pieces and the model of a horse made from pure gold, to strike a 
bargain with the King of Yavanas. The envoy made the long and 
dangerous journey only to have his bargain rejected by the proud 
king. He justifiably lost his temper, and threw down the golden 
model he had brought with him, smashing it to pieces on the palace 
floor. This contempt of majesty was not allowed to remain un¬ 
punished; on his return journey, the envoy was ambushed and 
murdered. As might be expected, war was immediately declared by 
the Han Emperor on the King of Yavanas. A general was despatched 
with a hundred thousand invading troops, and after three years of 
fighting, the gates of the capital were reached. The citizens, appar¬ 
ently afraid of the fate that might await them, in a cowardly and 
disloyal manner rose against their king, murdered him, and obse¬ 
quiously offered three thousand blood-sweating horses to the 
conqueror. The Han general and his forces, together with the 
three thousand steeds, made a jubilant victory march of their 
return journey, and so impressed the small countries through which 
they passed, that many of them spontaneously offered to form an 
alliance with the Emperor Wu. Thus quite by chance the Han 
Emperors became masters of a great part of the ‘Western Regions.* 

The western boundary of the Han Empire was now very strongly 
held, with many of the smaller countries cowed into allegiance, and 
the Hsiung-nu dislodged and driven towards Central Asia. Never¬ 
theless, the latter had caused such discomfort to the Chinese in past 
history that the Han rulers were still on their guard against possible 
advances. They worked on the ‘divide and rule* principle, and by 
this means, with the aid of good fortune, so broke the inner strength 
of the enemy that for very many years the invasion menace was 
destroyed. This is how it came about. 

Among the ‘Western Regions’ was a tribe called the Wu Sun, 
whose people are described as having ‘blue eyes, red beards, and 
the general appearance of monkeys!’ These people of such strange 
physiognomy had tried to avoid the risk of conflict by forming an 
alliance with the Hsiung-nu and at the same time accepting friend¬ 
ship from the Han Court in the shape of royal marriages. When this 
came to the ears of the Hsiung-nu Ch‘an Yu, the furious demand 
was made—‘surrender your Han princess or we make war on you!’ 
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The Wu S\in immediately called on the Han Emperor for assistance, 
and war broke out in 73 b.c. The Han army together with the Wu 
S\m forces succeeded in dealing the enemy a smashing blow: forty 
thousand were killed, including many generals and members of the 
ruling family, and more than seven hundred thousand head of 
horses, oxen, sheep, mules, and camels were taken. That winter 
the Hsiung-nu launched an avenging attack, and had some small 
success, but as they retreated with their booty they were caught in 
a terrible snowstorm, and about ninety per cent, of their troops 
were frozen to death. This disaster was the beginning of evils for the 
Hsiung-nu: their many enemies took advantage of it to attack from 
all sides. A ghastly slaughter followed. That winter, either by 
famine or war, thirty per cent, of the whole population perished, and 
half their cattle. 

From that time, civil war raged among them; many rival princes 
laid claim to the leadership, and so great were their domestic 
distresses that the Han boundaries were safe from attack. This 
condition lasted until about 54 b.c. —nearly twenty years. It is 
significant of the Han policy that when once the Hsiung-nu had 
united again under a single ruler in 54 B.c., and had begun their 
old marauding policy with an attack on the monkey-like people 
with the red beards, the Han Emperor promptly sent an army 
against them, killed the ruler, and besieged his capital. The new 
Ch‘an Yu hurriedly offered good terms to the Emperor, and asked 
for the honour of a Han princess in marriage. Chao Chun—‘the 
Lady Bright’—was sent to be his wife, and her story is one which has 
caught the imagination of generation after generation of Chinese 
poets. It is worth relating, for it throws a very human light upon 
the actions of men and women in China, in days even before the 
Christian era. 

The Lady Bright was one of the imperial concubines at the Han 
Court. She lived in the women’s apartments at the palace, together 
with some hundreds of other beautiful girls of noble family, waiting 
for the Emperor’s favour to shine upon them. The Emperor him¬ 
self never visited them, but merely commanded the Court painter to 
make their portraits, and from these he chose his new favourite. 
The Court painter at the time of our Lady Bright was a certain 
Mr. Mao, a gentleman certainly not above corruption. The ladies 
bribed him to the utmost of their means to paint them more ravish¬ 
ing even than they were in life. Only the Lady Bright, though more 
lovely than them all, had also greater integrity of character. She 
disdained to bribe the painter, or to seek to appear more beautiful 
than she really was. The painter, in his anger, made the likeness of 
an ugly woman and sent it to the Emperor as the portrait of the 
Lady Bright. The Emperor never summoned her. In her lonely, 
remote building, deep in the palace, the years passed. As she 
watched the seasons change—the petals falling and the yellow leaves 
driven from the trees in autumn, she realised that her youth and 
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Map 7.—The Period of Three Kingdoms {dr. a.d. 220). 
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beauty must pass too, unseen and unloved. Then came the demand 
of the Hsiung-nu chieftain for a wife from the Han palace, in order 
to cement the friendship between their two countries. All the beauti¬ 
ful princesses and palace maidens shrank from the ordeal of leaving 
their country to marry a barbarian chief. Only the Lady Bright 
offered to sacrifice herself for her country’s sake. The Emperor, 
believing her to be the plainest of all his harem, was delighted, and 
gave his consent. But when she was brought out and presented to 
him before beginning her journey, and he saw her shining in natural 
and exquisite beauty, he grew pale with anger. Mr. Mao was 
brought to judgment, and executed, but the Lady Bright had been 
promised to the Hsiung-nu and was bound to go. Many poets and 
dramatists have pictured her melancholy journey as she left her 
fatherland for ever, and crossed the dreary desert to the wild western 
country. They tell how her attendants tried to comfort her, in vain, 
with the music of guitars—a musical instrument of the Hsiung-nu 
which was introduced to China about that time. They describe the 
*ever green grave’ on the wild desert sands in which she was finally 
buried, a scene to remind travellers of the warm South whence the 
lady had come. It is a story of touching pathos, but one which must 
have been many times repeated by Emperors who would sacrifice 
any of their subjects for the sake of self-aggrandisement. 

Peaceful relations between the Hsiung-nu and the Han Empire, 
beginning from the marriage of the Lady Bright, lasted for almost 
half a century. They lasted, in fact, as long as the Han Emperors 
were strong enough to keep their neighbours in awe of them. But 
with the break up of the Western Han dynasty, and amid the 
internal confusion that accompanied the short-lived ‘New’ dynasty 
of Wang Mang and the subsequent founding of the Eastern Han,^ 
the Hsiung-nu returned to their evil ways, and even drew away from 
the Han alliance many of the dutiful ‘Western Region’ countries. 
Punishment descended on them in the form of a plague of locusts 
which devastated the greater part of their pasture land, but it did 
not check their exploits. 

The old story of battle and defeat began all over again. In a.d. 
73, in 89, and again in 91, the Han armies engaged their traditional 
enemy. In each battle the Hsiung-nu suffered an increasingly 
bitter defeat, and were driven farther and farther westward. The 
third battle was fought five thousand li (about sixteen hundred 
miles) from the Han frontier, and ended in a complete rout—the 
Hsiung-nu fleeing to ‘no one knows where.* It was then that the 
movement of ‘Huns’ across Asia to Europe was given a new impetus, 
and the Hsiung-nu menace to China was permanently destroyed. 

It now remained only to win back the ‘Western Regions’ to their 
former friendly relationship, and in this process a very talented and 
shrewd diplomat called Pan Ch‘ao played a leading part. He seems 
to have had the temperament of a Robinson Crusoe, and to have 

1 See Chapter VIII. 
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been born with an ardent desire to travel and to engage on heroic 
adventures. In his youth he was apprenticed as a clerk in one of the 
government offices, but found the work of perpetual copying irk¬ 
some and dull. ‘Alas!’ he would often sigh, throwing down his 
writing brush, ‘If only I had the chance, I could make a name for 
myself on the frontier districts, as did Chang Ch‘ien and Fu Chieh- 
tzu.^ Why should a man like me wear himself out for ever over a 
miserable brush and ink?’ Fired by his dreams and ambitions, he 
visited a physiognomist, and asked to have his future predicted. 
‘Sir,’ declared the latter, ‘humble as you now appear to be, you will 
be created a marquis and govern remote countries, ten thousand 
miles away! You have the jaw of a swallow and the neck of a tiger. 
That means you are to make a journey, and dine on fine meats like 
an aristocrat!’ Confirmed in his own beliefs by the fortune-teller, 
Pan Ch‘ao gave up his office work and joined the army that was 
about to cross the borders and attack the Hsiung-nu (this was the 
battle of A.D.73). In this first of the three final encounters between 
Han troops and Hsiung-nu, Paii Ch‘ao so distinguished himself 
that the general in command sent him on a delicate mission to the 
‘Western Regions.’ He was to visit the country of Shan Shan and 
persuade the King to break off relations with the Hsiung-nu and 
make an alliance with the Han Emperor. Here was the chance of 
which the young man dreamed. 

The King of Shan Shan received him graciously at first, but one 
day the courtesies changed to coldness, and Pan Ch‘ao discovered 
that a Hsiung-nu delegation had arrived and was quickly winning 
favour with the King! What was he to do? Crafty, resourceful, and 
determined not to fail in his first appointment, he summoned the 
members of his own delegation, and after plying the wine cup 
repeatedly among them so that their blood was heated to the point 
of recklessness, expounded a scheme by which the Hsiung-nu dele¬ 
gation should be destroyed! ‘You can’t catch the tiger cub,’ he 
declared, ‘unless you dare venture right into the cave of the great 
beast!’ 

At dead of night, Pan Ch‘ao sent ten of his men with drums to 
conceal themselves behind the house in which the enemy delegation 
was quartered. The remaining twenty-six he sent armed with 
bows and arrows to lie in ambush in front of the building. He 
himself went boldly up to the house and set it on fire. It was a 
stormy night. The wind blew furiously; the flames roared and 
spread; the drums began to beat a wild tattoo. Panic seized the 
sleepers: some of them rushed out of the house, only to be shot down 
by the armed ambush. Pan Gh‘ao himself killed three with his 
sword. The remainder—about a hundred men—perished in the 
burning house. 

^ Fu eshieh-tzu was one of those early Han travellers to the ‘Western Region* 
countries. In 77 b.c. he had succeeded in assassinating the rebellious King of 
Lou Lan. 
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The King of Shan Shan was dumbfounded when the news 
reached him. Never had he known such summary methods in 
diplomacy. He was impressed and also intimidated. He swore 
everlasting friendship with the Han Emperor, and on the crest of 
his glory Pan Ch‘ao departed to look for other diplomatic conquests. 

Next he came to the country named Yu T‘ien. Here the King’s 
most influential adviser was a certain witch who apparently re¬ 
sented any advances from the Han Emperor. She thrust herself 
into the presence of Pan Ch‘ao and demanded a horse ‘with a 
yellow body and black snout’ to be sacrificed to the local god as the 
essential preliminary to diplomatic conversations. Pan Gh‘ao 
gravely agreed tn the request, but asked that a representative of the 
god should come to his lodging and fetch the horse. When the witch 
herself as the ‘representative’ appeared, she was seized and put to 
death, and her head sent to the King. The latter, like the King of 
Shan Shan, was considerably impressed by Pan Ch‘ao’s methods. 
He reproached himself for having allowed the woman to insult a 
Han delegate with such nonsense, and as a token of his repentance, 
had all the Hsiung-nu envoys in the country put to death, and 
promised faithful friendship to the Emperor of China. 

Using similar high-handed tactics, Pan Ch‘ao soon brought 
most of the ‘Western Regions’ into line. His reputation can well be 
imagined. It is related that while staying in Yu T‘icn he was 
recalled to the Han court. The King, his host, was so distressed at 
the prospect of losing him that, royal person as he was, he rushed out 
from the palace and clasped Pan Gh‘ao’s horse by the leg! The 
popular envoy was obliged to remain. Eventually the whole of the 
‘Western Regions’was united under his banner, and communications 
were opened up more and more with the Chinese Empire. The 
Emperor dubbed him ‘the Marquis for Pacifying Far Countries,* 
and thus the fortune-teller’s prophecy was fulfilled. 

At the age of sixty-nine, when he had served for nearly thirty) 
years in the ‘Western Regions,’ and ‘no hair of his head was stil 
black, nor could he walk without a staff,’ Pan Ch‘ao asked to b< 
allowed to resign and return to his homeland. He reached Loyanf 
in A.D. 102 and died almost immediately after. So ended a remark 
able career, and one of the strangest and ablest personalities passec 
out of Chinese history. 

After Pan Ch‘ao’s death, the Han rulers maintained their powc 
over the ‘Western Regions’ for some time, but as the administratioi 
of the dynzisty again grew weak through the intrigues of dis 
reputable ministers and eunuchs, imperial control over the North 
west began to loosen, and was finally disrupted altogether. Th 
western movement of the Hsiung-nu, having once been set ij 
motion by the Han armies, was never reversed, but as the dynast 
drew to an end, some branches of these barbarians who ha( 
surrendered and become subject to the Han Empire 
audacious and moved south, over the Wall. After the fall of th 
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Han dynasty, they were powerful enough to overthrow Western 
Tsin which succeeded it, and to drive the Chinese rulers south of 
the Yangtzu River, leaving North China in foreign hands, and in 
great chaos. 

Although a huge empire had fallen to pieces, the exploits of 
men like Pan Ch‘ao, the sacrifice of the Lady Bright, the vision of 
rulers like Emperor Wu, had not been in vain. For something like 
three hundred years, and through the labours and sufferings of such 
men and women, China had stamped her will and her civilisation 
upon a large part of the continent of Asia. How much of this 
endured in the centuries that followed, no one can estimate. 


CHAPTER X 

THE SIX DYNASTIES: HARASSING BY THE 
FIVE HU; ‘THE FAMOUS SCHOLARS’ AND ‘THE 
HONOURABLE FAMILIES’ 

Rain drizzles on the Tangtzu River^ 

The water reeds seem to be neatly cut. 

The glory of the Six Dynasties passes like a dreamy 
And only birds remain, chirping sorrowfully. 

Ungrateful are the green willows 
Shading the Terrace City, 

They flourish now as of old on the ten-mile dyke 
Swaying in the mist. 

Such was the romantic melancholy that a poet of a later day spread 
over the palace ruins at Nanking, once splendid home of the royal 
Houses of Wu, East Tsin, Sung, Ch‘i, Liang, and Ch'en, who 
succeeded one another in rapid succession between the years a.d. 222 
and 581 and are known in Chinese history as the ‘Six Dynasties.’ 
His can only have been a literary nostalgia, for it w^as a period of 
constant wars and oppressions, of barbarian incursions and civil 
conflict. Indeed, the removal of the capital from the North, where 
it had been maintained for many hundreds of years, to Nanking 
in the South was evidence of the powerful inroads made by border¬ 
ing tribes. But Nanking soon began to emulate the ancient glories 
of Ch‘ang-an and Loyang. Beautifully set in a circle of hills, named 
from their colouring at sunset ‘the Purple-and-Golden Hills,’ and 
bordered by the broad, meandering Yangtzu River which connects 
the city with the snowy Himalayas to the West, and the strangely 
blue water of the Pacific to the East, Nanking now became the seat 
of imperial splendour, though also the pivot of political intrigue and 
civil broils. Noble and fashionable families, hangers-on of the Court, 
politicians, poets^ artists, philosophers all flocked to the new capital. 
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* When the sleeves of the passers-by fluttered, a gale of wind rose in 
the street. When the red dust was stirred by their trampling, it 
darkened the sky. When they sweated, it was as if rain fell and m^e 
the ground muddy. . . . On the river, the slow creak of oars sang, 
and on land the carriage-wheels chanted, at dawn and dusk and idl 
the day long. . . . The houses of the rich filled whole streets. 
Their clothes were made of pearls and they feasted on precious 
jewels. . .* Such was the poet’s impression of Nanking during the 
first of the ‘Six Dynasties.’ 

But although Nanking seems to have been a city of delights, the 
centre of a thronging populace and thriving trade, of a rich and 
sensual life, histor/ has little of value to record about the six royal 
Houses who ruled from it. Some few of the Emperors were not 
without personal virtues, as, for example. Emperor Wu of Liang, 
the fifth dynasty, who was a sincere practising Buddhist, and 
displayed much piety though little statesmanship. On the whole, 
they were weak and ineffective, unable to hold the throne for their 
descendants or to better the lives of those they attempted to govern. 

Meanwhile, north of the Yangtzu River, other races, more 
primitive, but also more virile, were pouring in, sending new blood 
coursing through the enfeebled limbs of the vast Chinese Empire. 
These tribes, five in number, and of Turkic, Mongolian, and Tibetan 
stock, are called by historians the ‘Five Hu’ (foreigners), and the 
period during which, in their various branches, they occupied 
Northern China and set up independent States, that of the ‘Sixteen 
Kingdoms.’ In time, a single tribe, the To Pa, grew strong enough 
to unite all these States, thus bringing to an end the ‘harassing of the 
Middle Kingdom by the Five Hu.’ Five ‘foreign’ dynasties now 
followed each other in the North, almost contemporaneously with 
the six ‘Chinese’ dynasties of the South—Northern, Eastern, and 
Western Wei, Northern Ch‘i and Northern Chou, so that this 
whole period of history is also known as the time of the ‘Southern 
and Northern Dynasties.’ 

The invaders, like the so-called conquerors of China throughout 
her long history, were conquered in their turn by the Chinese 
culture and manners. By intermarriage, but also through sub¬ 
mission to the civilisation they found in their new home, they 
became indistinguishable from the Chinese, though not without 
having made valuable contributions of their own. They inspired 
a fresh and vigorous strain in literature, with entirely new images 
and subject-matter; painting owed the same kind of debt to them, 
while in the realm of religious sculpture, the ‘foreign’ dynasty of 
Northern Wei produced some of the noblest and most sublime 
Buddhist images that have ever been carved. 

It may be remembered that after the fall of the great and long- 
lived Han dynasty in a.d. 220 China was divided into three 
Kingdoms—^Wei in the North, Wu in the South, and Shu to the 
West, and that a minister of Wei, after usurping the throne, pro- 
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ceeded to subjugate Wu, having already conquered Shu before. This 

? wcrful upstart then founded a new dynasty, which he called the 
sin, and for a brief period of years, from 265 until 316, China was 
united. Profiting from the melancholy fate which had overtaken his 
former sovereign, the last King of Wei, the Tsin Emperor now 
attempted to restore the old feudal system, thus imitating the policy 
of Liu Pang, founder of the Han dynasty. He had remarked that 
as his plot to usurp the throne developed, no loyal aristocracy 
stepped in to forestall it. Nobody had appeared to care much 
whether the Wei House stood or fell. With the hope, therefore, of 
establishing his own dynasty on surer foundations, he endowed the 
members of his family with titles and lands, allowed them to build 
up armies of their own, and to appoint administrators in their own 
locality. They were intended to serve as ‘screen and fence’ to the 
royal House, ready to spring to arms at the head of their followers 
whenever the Emperor was endangered. 

In practice, however, the ‘screen and fence’ proved as disastrous 
in the Tsin dynasty as it had in the Han. It was a revival in form 
only, not in spirit, of a social order which had worked admirably 
so long as the sovereigns were great enough to exact spontaneous 
loyalty from their nobles. But under these Tsin Emperors of a later 
day, the nobles merely took advantage of their power to further 
their own ends. The time of chivalry had passed. The situation 
came to a head between the years 299 and 306 when, a notorious 
and ambitious queen having murdered the Crown Prince, the eight 
most powerful nobles sought with all their vigour to get control of 
the administration. Civil war broke out, during which the queen 
wais put to death. The eight nobles then fell upon one another, and 
from the ferocious battles that followed, only one of them survived. 
The Tsin Empire was now in chaos, and the Northern ‘barbarians’ 
took advantage of its weakness to pour over the border and drive the 
Emperor and his followers out of North China. The latter estab¬ 
lished his new capital at Nanking, and the dynasty, henceforward 
known as Eastern Tsin, the second of the ‘Six Dynasties,’ was 
maintained there for over a hundred years, from 317 till 420. 

The North was now in the hands of the barbarians, and remained 
so until the reunification of the whole Empire by the Sui dynasty 
in 589. The first of the ‘Five Hu’ was a branch of China’s traditional 
enemy, the Hsiung-nu. The old Han policy of appeasement, 
supported by the marriages of royal princesses to Hsiung-nu 
chieftains, gave the present leader an excuse to proclaim himself a 
descendant of the Han dynasty, and a legitimate ruler of China. 
He adopted the family name of the Han Emperors, and already 
during the period of the ‘Three Kingdoms’ the Hsiung-nu people 
had made incursions over the Great Wall and settled in the centre 
of North China round the capital city of Wei Kingdom. During 
the subsequent Tsin dynasty, and especially in the civil wars with 
which the period closed, these Hsiung-nu made pillaging raids 
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upon Tsin territory. In 311 they sacked Loyang, then capital of 
Tsin, and in 316 Ch‘ang-an, the second capital. On each occasion 
a Tsin Emperor was captured and put to death, after suffering 
shameful indignities. The Hsiung-nu chieftain, who now called 
himself‘King of Han,’ had the two Emperors dressed in green, like 
slaves, and ordered them to wait upon his victorious generals at the 
banquet. When innumerable cups of wine had heated his blood and 
roused his ferocity, the Han King ordered them to be executed 
before his eyes. This bloodthirsty sovereign met the fate he de¬ 
served, being murdered by one of his ministers. His kingdom was 
divided between his nephew and the chieftain of another branch of 
Hsiung-nu, called the Ghieh tribe. The Ghieh, second of the ‘Five 
Hu,’ presently usurped the whole territory, but their king was in 
his turn driven from the throne by a Ghinese general who during a 
short-lived reign instituted so thorough a racial purge that the 
power of the Hsiung-nu in Ghina was weakened once and for all. 

South-west of the Ghinese borders, in part of the territory we now 
call Gh‘ing-hai, Ssuch‘uan, and Tibet, lay the home of the Gh‘iang 
tribe, third of the ‘Five Hu,’ They claimed to be descended from a 
very ancient western tribe, the San-miao, vvho were said to have 
battled with the semi-mythical Ghinese Emperor Shun in the 
beginning of Ghinese history. During the Ghou period they were 
on good terms with the Ghinese, for their chieftain had shot a terrible 
white tiger that had molested one of the Ghou States. In gratitude, 
the reigning duke of that State (the Gh‘in) made the somewhat 
curious vow that ‘if the people of Gh‘in do any harm to the people 
of Gh‘iang, they shall recompense their victim with a pair of yellow 
dragons, but if the Gh‘iang do any harm to the Gh‘in, they will be 
fined only a cup of clean wine.’ 

During the subsequent Han period, relations between the two 
were at first disturbed by Hsiung-nu intervention in the North¬ 
west, but later the armed forces of Han re-established Ghinese 
domination in that area, and trade was briskly plied between the 
Ch‘iang tribe and the Han Empire. When the latter fell, and civil 
wars broke out, the Gh‘iang, in common with the other bordering 
tribes, poured over into Ghinese territory. 

A branch of this Gh‘iang tribe, known as the ‘Ti,’ and described 
by Ghinese historians as the fourth of the ‘Five Hu,’ set up a 
kingdom in the North-west about the year 351. The first ancestor 
of these invaders, so the legend told, had grown an enormous rush 
plant in his pond, fifty feet tall, and with joints like a giant bamboo. 
This was said to be an auspicious sign, and he gave his family forth¬ 
with the name of ‘Rush.’ Whether the giant rush or their own 
strong arms stood them now in good stead, cannot be revealed, but 
at all events the kingdom they founded in North China, and which 
they called Ch‘in, gradually spread north, south, and cast, until 
in 376 the ‘Rush ’ tribe claimed to hold sway over ‘seventy per cent, 
of Hi the lands under Heaven I’ This grandiose boast may be inter- 
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preted to mean that they governed more than half of China and its 
border States. It is on record that sixty-two of the States to the 
East and in the ‘Western Regions’ sent envoys to the Ch‘in Court to 
present gifts and declare their allegiance. Eventually the Ch‘in 
ruler was tempted to conquer the rest of China and to pit his strength 
against the Emperor of East Tsin, the Chinese dynasty with its 
capital at Nanking. 

The soldiers were massed and set in motion for the great enter¬ 
prise—‘from a thousand miles away the banners could be seen and 
the roll of drums heard as the huge army began to march.’ The two 
armies met, and after a preliminary skirmish, struck camp for the 
night on the banks of the River Fei. In the evening, the ‘Rush’ King 
climbed a small hill to survey the enemy’s tents and try to judge 
the number of the opposing force. Deceived by distance and the 
evening mists, he mistook the indistinct forms of waving trees and 
grasses for men, and was disheartened at the apparent number. As 
dawn broke next day, battle was joined, but the ‘Rush’ leaders had 
no spirit for the encounter, and when early in the fighting the 
commander-in-chief was accidentally thrown from his horse and 
killed, the King wheeled round and fled from the field. Thereupon 
panic and confusion filled the army; it broke up and retreated in the 
utmost disorder. It is said that the soldiers’ terror was so great that 
‘the whistling wind, the cry of cranes from the clouds, and the 
murmuring of grass and trees’ seemed to be the shouts of their 
pursuers. In this disastrous retreat thousands were killed or died of 
exhaustion so that their bodies ‘strewed the plain and piled up in 
the mountain valleys.’ 

This battle, perhaps made decisive by one man’s strange 
hallucination, marks a turning-point in Chinese history. Had the 
‘Rush ’ armies been victorious, the whole of China would have been 
conquered by the Northern hordes, as she was in much later days 
by the Mongols and Manchus. The glorious page of the T‘ang 
dynasty might never have been written. As it was, Chinese influence 
was now the more firmly established in the South, and the dangerous 
‘Rush’ tribe with its huge Northern Kingdom fell to pieces. A 
period of great confusion followed in the North: many short-lived 
States had an ephemeral existence, then disappeared for ever. 
Emerging from them and surviving to become a strong power are 
the Hsien Pi hordes, who form the fifth of the ‘Five Hu’ in Chinese 
history. 

The Hsien Pi belonged to the Tungus tribe, one of the great 
tribes of Asia. They occupied the vast mountainous wastes of East¬ 
ern Siberia, to the north of the Hsiung-nu domain. In the Han 
dynasty, which was the heyday of the Hsiung-nu, the Hsien Pi 
were subject to them, but when eventually the Hsiung-nu Kingdom 
was split into North and South by the forces of Han, and lost much 
of its power and independence, the Hsien Pi transferred their 
allegiance to the Han Empire. The Chinese Emperors then 
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employed them to defend their north-eastern frontiers in exchange 
for a large annual subsidy. When the Hsiung-nu were finally driven 
out of their eastern homes in the third century, and retreated across 
Central Asia, their old neighbours, the Hsien Pi, moved Into the 
lands they had thus abandoned, and the tribe grew exceedingly 
strong. 

The first family of Hsien Pi to settle south of the Great Wall and 
to found a dynasty on Chinese soil was given the name of ‘Mu 
Yung.’ Taking advantage of the declining Chinese influence in the 
North, they established themselves in the North-east, in the district 
which is now Peking. The fashionable head-dress of the ladies in 
those parts W2is a hat stuck over with artificial flowers, the flowers 
being attached by little coils of silver wire. As the lady walked, her 
little flowers would bob and dance, and so the head-dress had the 
name of ‘Pu-yao’—‘Dancing with Every Step.’ Now the Hsien Pi 
intruders were fascinated by this fashion, and the ladies lost no time 
in adopting it. Their fellow tribesmen nicknamed them the 
‘Pu Yaos,’ and by a mispronunciation of the Chinese this was later 
modified to ‘Mu Yung.’ And so this whole branch of the ELsien Pi 
tribe goes down in history as the Mu Yung! They grew powerful, 
and established many kingdoms in North China after the downfall 
of the ‘Rush’ tribe. 

The ‘Dancing with Every Step’ Hsien Pi, together with all the 
States and kingdoms that had been set up in the North, were 
gradually absorbed by an even more powerful branch of the Hsien 
Pi tribe, known as the To Pa. In 386 the To Pa established a dynasty 
which they called Northern Wei, with its first capital at Yun-kang 
‘Cloudy Hill’—the city that was to become world famous for the 
Buddhist sculpture in its cave-temples, carv^ed during this period. 

The Northern Wei Empire was a great one, both in size and 
cultural achievement. Based on the Yellow River, it extended to 
the Great Wall and farther, and penetrated deep into the West. 
Many of its Emperors were patrons of the arts, and after some 
generations the invaders had ceased to show signs of their barbarian 
origin, but had adopted the Chinese dress, ceremonies, education, 
language, and social habits. In particular, Emperor Hsiao Wen, 
‘the Filial and Civilised,’ was an enthusiastic admirer of Chinese 
culture. One of his first edicts was to order the restoration of the 
‘well-field’ system for the peasantry, the form of agricultural organ¬ 
isation that had been devised in the ancient Chou dynasty. Next 
he built a ‘Hall of Light’ temple where sacrifices to Heaven might 
be offered in conformity with the Confucian rites, and also a 
University for the teaching of the Confucian Classics. He removed 
the capital from Yun-kang to the former Chinese capital of 
Loyang, and adopted the Chinese family name of Yuan in place of 
To Pa. He encouraged intermarriage with the Chinese and made 
the speaking of the Chinese language compulsory. 

Meanwhile, in the South, the Chinese dynasty of East Tsin had 
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fallen in 420, and the general who usurped the throne founded the 
dynasty of Former Sung. This began the division between North 
and South—the period of the ‘Southern and Northern Dynasties’ 
which was to last almost till the end of the sixth century, and was 
filled with conflict between the Chinese and the ‘foreign’ rulers. 
Northern Wei and Former Sung battled with each other time and 
again on the borders of the Yangtzu River whose broad flood served 
Sung as an effective barrier against an onrush from the North. 
After one of these battles it is recorded that ‘where the northern 
hordes had passed, the soil was left barren. . . . The homeless swal¬ 
lows nested on the trees’ instead of under the eaves of houses, 
for whole villages and towns had been wiped out. 

It seems that the Sung Emperors were not strong enough to with¬ 
stand these tireless attacks. In 479, after less than sixty years of 
existence, the dynasty fell; a militaiy leader seized the throne, and 
founded a dynasty of Ch‘i. The struggle continued, and Ch‘i 
disappeared from history even more abruptly than Sung. In 502 
the self-appointed Emperor’s successor abdicated and presented 
his throne to one of his able generals. The new dynasty took the 
title of Liang, the first Emperor of which was that famous Liang 
WuTi, ‘the Brave Monarch,’ renowned for his devotion to Buddhism. 

Wu Ti’s devoutness grew with the years, and he made repeated 
attempts to abdicate and enter a monastery: he was only held upon 
the throne by the earnest pleadings of his ministers. At the same 
time, in the ‘foreign’ empire of Northern Wei, Buddhism also 
enjoyed royal patronage. Emperor Hsuan Wu ‘the Shining and 
Brave’ would preach Gautama’s doctrines in the temple as if he 
were an abbot, while his successor sent envoys to India for copies 
of the Buddhist scriptures. And still Buddhism, one of whose great 
teachings is mei cy and compassion, by no means hindered the pious 
Emperors of North and South from waging murderous wars against 
each other. 

As the sixth century proceeded, the lives of the royal families 
both North and South grew increasingly troubled. In the North, 
the Wei Emper(>r had been deposed in the year 529, and for six 
unhappy years the great Wei Empire was broken by civil war. 
Eventually it was divided into West Wei with its capital at 
Ch‘ang-an, and East Wei with its capital at Loyang. Still there 
was no peace. East Wei and West Wei fought each other con¬ 
tinuously until in 550 a general of the former usurped the throne and 
established yet another dynasty. Northern Ch‘i, Six years latei the 
Prime Minister of West Wei also succeeded in deposing his sovereign 
and in founding a dynasty which he called Chou. In 557 he achieved 
the conquest of his eastern neighbour and enemy. Northern Ch‘i, 
and thus united the whole of North China once more. 

In the South, the Liang dynasty had been succeeded in 557*by 
the Ch‘cn, the last of the short-lived ‘Six Dynasties.’ After some 
thirty years of uneasy reign, it was vanquished by a minister of 
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Northern Chou who achieved at last the reunification of the 
Chinese Empire in 589. The royal House which was founded on so 
many and such ^eat ruins was the dynasty of Sui, forerunner of the 
famous and glorious T‘ang. 

These centuries of wars between the people of China and the 
foreign tribes, between neighbouring States, and between sovereigns 
and ministers, thrust a deep vein of pessimism—and also of anarchy 
—into the intellectual life of the times. Confucianism, in its origins 
an energetic and virile ethical system, now grew formal and lifeless. 
It was upheld by the Court and the officials, who found its cere¬ 
mony and ritual a convenient mask for many an act of disloyalty, 
usurpation, and misgovernment. For this reason it was shunned 
by the true scholars and thinkers, many of whom banded them¬ 
selves together into coteries of somewhat cynical free-thinkers. 
They despised ritual; they extolled wine. Nature, and poetry; they 
condemned restraint; they declined to sully their speech with 
politics or current affairs and earned the name of ‘the School of 
Pure Speech.’ The most famous group of poets and philosophers 
was the ‘Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove,’ whose leader. Yuan 
Chi, attacked with both venom and humour the Confucianists and 
politicians. So powerful was his intellect and so wide his influence 
that he was feared rather than persecuted by the Court. One of the 
usurping Emperors even tried to win his support by an offer of 
marriage into the Royal Family. Yuan Chi’s only response was to 
get so drunk for ten days in succession that the imperial go-betweens 
were forced to abandon the project! The following extract from one 
of his essays exemplifies both his attitude to life and his manner as 
a tvriter. 

‘A man wrote a letter to a Philosopher ^ in which he declared, 
“There is no one in this world of more worth than your perfect 
gentleman, who dresses with propriety, looks about him with 
propriety, talks and behaves with propriety. ...” The Philosopher 
heaved a deep sigh and replied to the man from his lofty and remote 
seat, “Have you ever heard of the lice that live in trousers? The 
louse takes sanctuary in the depths of the seams, and makes a home 
for itself in ragged cotton, thinking itself wonderfully lucky. When 
it takes a walk, it carefully keeps to the edge of the seam. When it 
moves about, it never ventures beyond the confines of the seat and 
believes it is behaving with proper etiquette. When it is hungry it 
feeds on flesh, and is confident it can never starve. But when the 
trousers are taken to be boiled and pressed, the towns and cities 
of thie lice are scorched and destroyed. It dies with all its tribe in the 
trousers, unable to escape! Is not your ‘perfect gentleman’ who 
confines himself to the visible world like the lice who would live for 
ever in the trousers?” ’ The author then goes on to explain the nature 
of the true Philosopher, to whose fullness of spiritual and intellectual 

' In this, as in the following quotation, the Chinese term means literally ‘Great 
Man and Teacher.’ 
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life all these ‘Free-thinkers* were aspiring. ‘We Philosophers,* says 
the imaginary figure, ‘have a life in common with the Creator, and 
its duration is as the duration of heaven and earth. We live at ease 
and arc made perfect according to a natural Law. We arc con¬ 
stantly changing and never confine ourselves to a definite form of 
life. Earth and sky bound the finite world, but their illumination 
shines beyond them. The constancy and solidity of the Universe 
is beyond the understanding of common man!’ 

Another writer of this group describes his particular vision of the 
ideal Philosopher in less transcendent terms than Yuan Chi, and the 
conceptions are very typical of the times. They combine the mystical 
Nature philosophy of Laotzu and his followers with a cynical and 
slyly humorous note. ‘The Philosopher,’ he writes, ‘treats the life of 
earth and sky as a single day, and a thousand decades as a single 
moment. Sun and moon are his door and window, and all the 
points of the compass make his courtyards and paths. He moves 
about without leaving the trace of a wheel. He lives without 
building. He makes the sky his tent and the earth his mat and he 
wanders at wilL When he rests he clutches wine-cups and vessels, 
and when he moves on he bears them with him. He loves wine— 
that is all he knows. 

‘An aristocratic youth and a gentleman heard about him and 
began to rail against him. They turned up their sleeves and un¬ 
buttoned their jackets (as if preparing to fight); they glared at him 
furiously, gnashed their teeth, and endeavoured to tell him what was 
propriety and what not. All the time the Philosopher was holding 
his wine jar in both hands, putting the cup to his lips, savouring the 
liquor, blowing his beard out of the way, and sitting at ease, his 
legs wide apart. He made cakes of yeast his pillow, and malt dregs 
his sheet. Not a thought, not a worry disturbed him. He sank into 
bliss. He became unconscious with drink. Presently he awoke. 
He listened attentively but not even thunder reached his ears. He 
gazed around keenly but not even the great T‘ai mountain had any 
^ape for him. He felt neither the cold of winter nor the heat of 
summer, neither was he enslaved by profit or desire. He looked on 
all the manifold objects in the world as if on troubled duckweeds, 
floating on the quivering ripples of the rivers and sea. (Under the 
transmuting influence of his vision) , the aristocratic youth and the 
gentleman simply disappeared.* 

It is interesting to notice how the thought of these writers has 
been permeated not only by the Nature mysticism of Laotzu and 
Ghuangtzu, but also the Nihilism and contempt for the world which 
arc especially associated with the Buddhist faith. It is also very 
characteristic of the writings in this period that the freedom from 
worldly cares and desires towards which the Buddhists strove was 
to be attained, not by prayer and meditation, but by unlimited wine- 
bibbing amid the beauties of mountain and stream, far from the dust 
and intrigue of the cities! 
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The persecution of these ‘Free-thinkers* by the orthodox CSon- 
fucianist officials, and the general wretchedness of the times with 
their needless slaughter, their lack of any true morality, their 
instability in human affairs, drove writers to scepticism. ‘Death 
is yours,’ writes one of the most talented anonymous philosophers 
of the Six Dynasties,^ ‘whether you live for ten years or a hundred 
years, whether you are a virtuous man or a sage, a notorious rascal 
or a fool. Behave as perfectly as Yao and Shun all your life, you still 
become a rotting carcase when you die. Live as evilly as Chieh and 
Shou-hsin, and you still become no more than a rotting carcase 
afterwards. Everyone on earth will become a rotting carcase in the 
days to come, so what is the difference between one man and 
another?* 

As the turbulent days of the Six Dynasties passed, and Chinese 
history emerged into sunshine and fruitfulness, the pessimistic 
sceptical note in literature was replaced by one of affirmation, and 
if melancholy remained, it was a milder, more sentimental kind. 
But from those dark days a few writers and thinkers stand out in 
the unmistakable garments of irpmortality. Greatest of all, per¬ 
haps, is the poet T‘ao Ch‘ien, whose poetic essay on ‘The Peach- 
blossom Fountain’ is among the best-knowp works in Chinese 
literature. ‘In the T‘ai Yuan period of Tsin,* it begins, ‘a man from 
Wu-ling, who was a fisherman by calling, rowed one day along the 
bank of a stream. He quite forgot how far he had wandered when 
he found himself amid a forest of peach-blossom. For a hundred 
yards on both sides of the stream there was no other tree to be seen 
but peach. The grass was deliciously fresh : petals showered down 
from the branches. The fisherman experienced a strange sensation, 
and rowed on to make for the other end of the forest. The cutting 
through the forest brought him to the stream’s source. Before him 
rose a hill, in which he noticed a crack, with a ray of light stealing 
through it. The fisherman fastened up his boat and began to walk 
in through the crack. At first, it was only wide enough to allow one 
man to pass. After he had advanced a few yards, a whole world 
opened before him. 

‘The scene extended to a great distance. Cottages and home¬ 
steads lay spread before his eyes. There were fertile fields, ample 
ponds, mulberry trees and bamboo groves. Foot-paths through the 
fields led in all directions. The sounds of cock-crowing and the 
barking of dogs could be heard on every side. Men and women were 
dressed and worked just like people in the outside world. The old 
men with their yellowing hair, and the children with their plaited 
tufts falling from their foreheads, looked perfectly happy in each 
other’s company. 

‘The people showed astonishment at the sight of the fisherman, 
and demanded to know where he had come from. He told them, 

^ Thb is ascribed to the writer Yang Chu of the ^Warring States,’ but according 
to modem scholars it actually belongs to the *Six Dynastier period. 
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and of them invited him to their homes where he was enter¬ 
tained with wine and chicken. When all the villagers heard the 
news, they came and paid their respects to the fisherman. They 
told him that their ancestors had escaped from the troubled world 
at the end of the Ch‘in dynasty, to this uninhabited land. They had 
never tried to leave, and so they had lost contact with the outer 
world. 

‘Then they asked the fisherman what the world was like now. 
They knew nothing about the Han dynasty, not to mention Wei 
and Tsin. The fisherman described everything, and they were 
deeply shocked at all the changes. He was invited to other families 
and entertained with wine and meat. After several days, he asked 
that he might return home, and the people made him promise to 
tell his experience to no one. 

‘When he emerged from the mountain, he found his boat and 
returned the way he had come. As he went, he marked the roads. 
As soon as he reached his home town, he went to the magistrate and 
told him about his adventures. The magistrate, Liu Hsin, sent an 
official to find the spot, but no one could ever find it again.* 

This simply but beautifully told story is not only a subtle indict¬ 
ment of the times in which the poet lived; it is an imaginative 
picture of the ‘world remote from the world* which the poets and 
philosophers tried to create for themselves in their mountain 
retreats, and where they managed to forget or ignore the slaughter 
and corruption going on around them. 

In the whole Six Dynasties period, there was no poet to compare 
in stature with T‘ao Ch‘ien, but there were, nevertheless, some 
interesting literary developments. The Northern tribesmen who 
invaded North China and settled there brought with them no 
highly developed culture, but they breathed a fresh, young, and 
wild spirit into Chinese forms that were already growing con¬ 
ventional. These people were mostly nomads, who had endured 
hard lives in the deserts of Mongolia and Eastern Siberia. Their 
warlike spirit infused new blood into Chinese literature, which now 
divided into Northern and Southern Schools, corresponding with 
the political division of Northern and Southern dynasties. While the 
poets of the South, living in a mild and fruitful climate, amid the 
exquisite scenery of towns like Suchou and Hangchou (a Chinese 
saying runs, ‘Paradise above; Su and Hang below!’), chose, on the 
whole, to write pure love songs—descriptions of pretty girls gathering 
lotus seeds on flowery lakes and so on—the northerners preferred 
such themes as warriors fighting on horseback, battle tales, and 
descriptions of desolate scenery in the wind-swept barren plains. 
This vigorous strain was not lost when China was once more united 
under a Chinese Emperor. It survived into the T‘ang dynasty and 
was taken up by some of the most brilliant poets of that era. 

While the penetration of the Chinese civilisation by those bar¬ 
barian tribes sent a fixsh strain into the native arts, it also provoked 
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a reaction of quite another sort—the rise of a Chinese aristocracy, 
or as Chinese historians call it, ‘The Honourable Families.’ The 
feudal nobility of Chou times had disappeared in the political 
evolution of later periods, and successive attempts to revive it 
artificially had failed. Now it seemed that changed historical 
conditions favoured the growth of a new type. 

In the ‘Three Kingdoms’ period immediately preceding the 
‘Six Dynasties,’ a system of official promotion had been evolved 
which was maintained for nearly three hundred and fifty years, 
until the beginning of the Sui dynasty. Men of ability were to be 
selected from every part of the country by local officials, called ‘the 
Great Balancer’ or ‘the Small Balancer,’ classified into nine grades, 
and on the bases of these, promoted to government positions. 

In practice, however, this system merely resulted in the pro¬ 
motion of influential families. Relatives and friends of the ‘Balancer,’ 
together with those families which, profiting by the current political 
unrest, had acquired large estates, found themselves in the upper 
grades, while scholars of humble origin, whatever their talents, 
could never rise above the lower ranks. Gradually, power passed 
from the central government into the hands of the new aristocracy. 

A spirit of exclusiveness was born. Members of the ‘Honourable 
Families’ held themselves strictly aloof from the rest of the popula¬ 
tion, and intermarried within such narrow limits that an imperial 
prohibition had eventually to be issued early in the T‘ang dynasty. 
And it was just this tendency that the entry of foreign tribes into 
North China naturally accentuated. Although the new comers 
ruled over a great part of the Chinese terrain, and in time became 
cultured and ‘civilised,’ the somewhat upstart aristocracy of the 
South continued to regard them as barbarians. The fact that 
marriages were constantly being contracted between these ‘bar¬ 
barians’ and the Chinese caused the ‘Honourable Families’ to guard 
their blue blood even more jealously, and this condition did not 
change until the system of appointment by official examination was 
introduced in the T‘ang dynasty. The prestige of the ‘Honourable 
Families’ then declined gradually, and personal merit became the 
proper key to advancement. 


CHAPTER XI 

BUDDHISM IN CHINA 

Confucianism gave the Chinese a good pattern for living, but it 
did not satisfy the common human craving for worship. Con¬ 
fucius, as we know, expressly refused to speak of a spiritual world. 
‘Until you have learnt how to serve men, how can you serve the 
spirits?’ he asked one of his students, and ‘while you are still 
igpnorant about life, how can you understand anything of death?’ 
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Buddhism, a very ancient and a very noble religion, originating in 
India, and introduced to China some time during the Han dynasty, 
oflfcrcd a response to that craving for spiritual food. 

In the succeeding periods of Chinese history, the power of 
Buddhism waxed and waned, responding both to the people’s 
needs—for in times of social unrest they sought relief for their 
suffering in its doctrines—and also to imperial patronage or perse¬ 
cution. Gradually, although it was not a native religion, the Chinese 
so modified it by their own cultural traditions and modes of thought 
that it assumed a kind of Chinese dress, and eventually claimed more 
adherents in the land of its adoption than in the land of its birth. 

Buddhism in its earliest form was a very practical faith. It was not, 
like Christianity, an ethical religion, concerned with the origins of 
good and evil, with sin and redemption: it centred round the 
problem of human suffering. Its founder Gautama Buddha 
(?—ab. 480 B.G.?), an Indian prince, so moved by all the forms of 
human misery with which he saw the world to be filled that he 
renounced his possessions and wandered among men as a beggar, 
came at last to believe that the prime cause of suffering is desire. 
He preached, therefore, a renouncement of the world, in order to 
rid oneself of suffering. If a man can but reach that state of mind in 
which wealth, food, comfortable living, fame, beauty, love no 
longer seem desirable, then he will find rest for his soul and de¬ 
liverance from all the ills this flesh is heir to. This state of mind the 
Buddhists called ‘Nirvana.’ To attain ‘Nirvana’ was like entering, 
in the Christian faith, the Kingdom of God on earth. 

In the perfect quietness and peace of Nirvana, the faithful are 
made partakers of the Great Wisdom, and share the omniscience of 
Buddha himself. No worldly troubles will disturb them, for they 
know that all worldly phenomena are passing shadows. One of the 
great teachers of Buddhism in China uses the golden image of a lion 
to express the relation of the Buddhist believer to the world. He 
compares the mind of man to the golden substance^ and the appear¬ 
ance of things as they are reflected in the mind’s eye he compares 
with the lion form into which the metal has been wrought. When 
the image is destroyed, the lion form disappears, but the gold 
substance is unaltered. For the time being, however, the existence 
of the lion image is true, but it has no permanency. It is made with 
the gold, but the latter could equally well form other objects such 
as a tiger or a cat, or it could simply remain unaltered, as a lump 
of gold. It is only 'Tuan' (‘Chance’) that gives birth to one thing or 
another, and while the mind recognises the existence of phenomena, 
there is no other relation between them. The mind is constant; 
the objects and affairs of the world have a temporary existence and 
then pass into nothingness. 

A man, therefore, who has attained the Great Wisdom makes 
his mind like a bright mirror. Worldly phenomena appear in it 
simultaneously and successively, but the mirror remains constant 
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with its brightness (its wisdom) for all time. It is neither bewildered 
by the presence of numerous things, nor does it retain any im¬ 
pression of them after they are gone. To choose another image, the 
man of Great Wisdom makes his mind like the vast surface of the sea. 
Over it, the waves rise here and there, but the general level is every¬ 
where constant. 

Those fortunate beings who reach this state of grace, and are no 
longer troubled by the world, are possessed not only of the Great 
Wisdom of Buddha, but also of his Great Mercy. He was the All- 
Compassionate as well as the All-Wise. Those who had become his 
representatives on earth were required to teach and deliver their 
fellow-sufferers from the entanglement of worldly troubles. As he 
was the Enlightened One, so must they offer enlightenment to 
suffering humanity. 

When and how Buddhism was first introduced to China from 
India are not certain, though there are many stories and theories. 
We can, however, affirm that it arrived very early in the Christian 
era. We also know that it had penetrated Central Asia long before 
China received it, and may imagine that hints and traces filtered 
through from the border tribes many years before Chinese envoys 
travelled to India for the Scriptures or Indian monks arrived at 
Ch‘ang-an. 

As far back as 121 b.c., for instance, in the reign of Emperor Wu 
‘the Brave’ of the Han dynasty, a certain general, leading his 
victorious army in pursuit of the Hsiung-nu tribesmen, and tracking 
them deep into the desert of Turkestan, came upon various huge 
golden images, worshipped by these barbarians, many of which he 
carried back to the Han capital as booty. The images were mostly 
ten feet high, and the Emperor took a fancy to these ‘tall men,’ as 
he thought they were nearer Heaven. He had them set up in the 
palace, where Incense was burnt before them. He put golden plates 
in their hands to catch the sweet dew from Heaven, by drinking 
which. His Majesty hoped to win eternal life. Some historians think 
that they were Buddhist images, the first to appear in China. 

Nearly two hundred years later, in a.d. 65, we read of the 
famous dream that came to Emperor Ming ‘die Bright’ of the Later 
Han period. He dreamt of a golden man from whose body flowed 
streams of light, and who seemed to float about the palace hall. 
The Emperor consulted his ministers, who assured him that he had 
seen the Buddha. Forthwith he sent a delegation to the ‘Western 
Regions’ to bring back the teachings of Buddha. Some forty-two 
chapters of Buddhist sacred writings and a portrait of Sakyamuni 
were obtained, carried to the capital on a white horse, and 
honourably lodged in one of the palace buildings. Some Indian 
monks who had accompanied them also lived there and translated 
the texts into Chinese. A Buddhist monastery was consecrated in 
their honour, and ‘The White Horse Monastery’ was thus the first 
to be established in China. 
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After the fall of the Han dynasty, when China was divided into 
three Kingdoms, Buddhism first became an authorised religion. 
During the reign of Emperor Fei who governed Wei Kingdom—in 
the Yellow River valley (a.d. 240-253)—an Indian monk came to 
Court bringing Chinese translations of Buddhist law. By imperial 
edict, Chinese monks were now compelled to conform with it; 
novices, besides shaving off their hair and learning to chant the 
Buddhist scriptures, must pass through certain stringent tests and 
ceremonies. A Chinese pupil of this same Indian monk, named Chu 
Shih-hsing, travelled as far as Chinese Turkestan, where Buddhism 
was already flourishing, and brought back many ancient editions 
of Buddhist texts. 

The period of the Six Dynasties, which followed that of the Three 
Kingdoms, saw a great propagation of the Buddhist creed through¬ 
out China. Some of the Emperors became monks, and the whole of 
public life was so permeated with Buddhist thought that China then 
might almost have been called Buddhist in the same sense as Europe 
was Christian. It was perhaps the most troubled period in Chinese 
history. The mighty Han Empire with its limbs stretching far into 
the West, its trade routes penetrating the whole Continent of Asia, 
had utterly decayed. Internal unity fell apart; independent States 
rose up, each striving for mastery, so that futile warfare replaced 
social development. At the same time relations with Central and 
Western Asia were broken off, and China, thrown back upon her 
own resources, suffered economic dislocation with all the attendant 
miseries of famines and burdensome taxation. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the people tried to find relief in abstract thought. 
The Nihilism of the Buddhist faith attracted them—its rejection of 
the world. It was at this time that the doctrine of the Pure Land 
developed—a Heaven to which the souls of the faithful would be 
transported after death. The importance of attaining Nirvana while 
on earth diminished. Kwan Yin, the Goddess of Mercy, corre¬ 
sponding in many ways to the Blessed Virgin in the Catholic faith, 
became the object of popular supplication.^ Buddhism, in fact, 
took on a form which appealed to the masses as well as to pious 
scholars, and was able to give them comfort. 

From time to time, the jealousy of the Taoists or the malignance 
of evil rulers brought about severe persecutions. The first of these 
took place in the reign of T‘ai Wu ‘the Great Brave One,’ Emperor of 
Northern Wei dynasty (424-451). Under the influence of a Taoist 
minister, T‘ai Wu issued an edict commanding that ‘all gods from 
**the foreign land” should be wiped out, and no trace left. Anyone 
who dared to worship these gods or build images of bronze or clay 
to them should be put to death with all his family. All pictures of 
Buddha and all Buddhist texts must be destroyed or burnt. All 

^ Kwan Yin was originaUy a male deity, attendant upon Buddha. Later, in 
folk-lore, the figure appeared as a woman, having those gentle and compassionate 
female qualities which appeal to the poor and humble. 
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monks, young or old, were to be buried alive.* We do not know 
what atrocities followed this brutal proclamation, but it cannot 
have been carried out literally, and certainly it was unable to stamp 
out Buddhism in Wei. About fifty years later, when the prohibition 
had been reused, Buddhist monks flocked into the new capital of 
Loyang so that from every part of the city was heard the sound of 
their chants. ‘A full third of the private houses were converted into 
temples. Not a street was without them: they crowded wthin the 
city walls and were even found adjoining the market, near the 
butchers and wine shops. . . . Chanting in Sanscrit and sounds of 
slaughter echoed all along the eaves. Round the shrines of the holy 
image floated the smell of meat, and speculation was drenched in 
passion. Dissenters mingled with the true believei'S so that it was 
impossible to distinguish them.’ Such was the condemnation of a 
Wei officer of the time, and we learn from other official documents 
that during the Northern Wei period the number of monks and 
nuns in that State amounted at one time to two million, and that 
there were at least thirty thousand temples. 

During this period of internal disruption, when there was a major 
division between North and South China, Buddhism, which enjoyed 
the patronage of both Northern and Southern dynasties, followed 
the political trend and split into two schools, each with its char¬ 
acteristic forms. Almost contemporaneously with the growth of 
Buddhism in Northern Wei, a Southern dynasty called Liang opened 
its arms to the religion from the ‘foreign land.* Emperor Wu ‘the 
Brave’ of Liang (502-549) worshipped devoutly in the Buddhist 
temples, studied the sacred texts, and wrote commentaries upon 
them. In his personal life he imitated the asceticism of Sakyamuni 
himself, the prince who chose to live as a beggar. He took only one 
meal a day, and never touched meat or garlic. Because the 
Buddhists abhor the killing of any living thing. Emperor Wu 
forbade the customary offering of animals at the sacrifices. Instead, 
the figures of animals were formed out of flour and offered to the 
gods! He even prohibited the embroidering of liuman figures and 
animals upon silks and brocades, as such an act seemed to destroy 
life. When criminals were doomed to death, the compassionate 
Emperor would have mercy on them, and with tears of pity set 
them free. Harbouring no evil intentions against any man, he 
naturally failed to make any military preparations, and this weak¬ 
ness was a temptation to his less pious enemies. 

A treacherous general, Hou Ching, suggested to the Emperor 
then ruling in the North that he should kidnap Emperor Wu and, 
after carrying him to the Northern capital, install him as abbot of 
the Buddhist Temple of Peace. All his territory might then be 
annexed. After his first attack on Liang, the general feigned sur¬ 
render, and the merciful Wu pardoned him and set him free. The 
Northern general then mustered his men, and when Liang was 
entirely off its guard, attacked the capital and took the Emperor 
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prisoner. An abbot’s hat would doubtless have made Wu happier 
than a temporal crown, but his captors deprived him even of this 
comfort. Broken-hearted and ill, he died in captivity. 

It was during the reign of the devout Wu that the famous Indian 
monk Bodhidharma (in Chinese Ta-mo) arrived in China from 
India and spread the Buddhist doctrine of meditation. As a result 
of his teaching, the Ch^an (‘Meditation’) School of Buddhism was 
later founded and claimed many adherents. It centres round the 
belief that Enlightenment may be achieved through stillness and 
contemplation rather than by a study of the scriptures, the worship 
of images, or the performance of elaborate ritual. Bodhidharma 
wandered over a great part of China, and did much to pave the 
way for the rapprochement of Northern and Southern schools. 

Towards the close of this troubled period, there were many forces 
working towards unification, and among them may certainly be 
ranked the wide acceptance of Buddhism by every form and class of 
society: by the people of North and South, by the imperial family 
and the humble peasantry, by the intellectuals and the illiterate. 
Moreover, it tended to disgust people with the sordid internecine 
strife with which the past two hundred years had been filled. It 
contributed to that fusion of political currents which culminated in 
the glorious T*ang dynasty. 

In the three hundred years of T‘ang rule, China enjoyed a full¬ 
ness of creative and intellectual life unparalleled in her history, 
before or since. It is not surprising that Buddhism too flourished as 
never before, despite the bitter attacks made upon it by Confucian 
scholars. This was the time of the great translations of Buddhist 
texts from Sanscrit; of the adaptation of the doctrines to the Chinese 
mentality; of the famous pilgrimage to India of the Buddhist monk 
Hsuan-chuang. It was the time when Buddhist art rose to its highest 
perfection, particularly in the realm of sculpture, lovely examples of 
which, together with a few from earlier dynasties, still survive and 
bear witness to a grave and deep spirituality that later periods could 
never emulate. 

The journeys of Hsuan-chuang must have greatly advanced the 
faith, for he is said to have brought back more than six hundred and 
fifty texts, a part of which he and his pupils faithfully translated into 
Chinese, producing more than a thousand volumes of the sacred 
word. This intrepid and pious pilgrim set out from Ch‘ang-an in 
the year a.d. 629 and plunged alone into the Gobi desert, known to 
the Chinese as Liu-Sha —‘the River of Sand.* He proceeded pain¬ 
fully through the wastes of Central Asia, over mountains and 
glaciers, past Tashkand and Samarkand, then inhabited by fire- 
worshippers, until he reached the Oxus valley and passed into 
India. 

He travelled much in that vast country, visiting many famous 
sites of Buddhist and ancient Indian history, including Sravasti, 
Kapilavastu, and Nalanda. At the last-named, the most renowned 
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monastery and college in India had been set up, adorned by the gifts 
of successive kings. Hsuan-chuang remained there for nearly two 
years, mastering Sanscrit and the Buddhist philosophy. Fifteen years 
after the start of his lonely pilgrimage, he returned through the 
desert, carrying with him a great collection of books, precious 
images, and relics. In April 645, he was received at the Chinese 
capital, with both imperial and public acclamation. 

This bold expedition and the reports, true and imaginary, of the 
adventures he encountered, provided meat for Chinese ballad- 
mongers and street story-tellers, as did the monsters and strange 
events in Shakespearean England. 

In later years, these scraps of verse and story were collected 
together by a talented writer, and Hsuan-chuang comes down to 
posterity as the hero of a witty but good-natured and exceedingly 
popular tale. He is described as being companioned in the hazard¬ 
ous journey by three pupils—a converted monkey,^ a pig, and a water 
monster of miraculous powers. In all his ten lives, so the author 
says (the Buddhists believe in transmigration), he had never touched 
a woman or tasted meat, and now the monsters, bugbears, and 
goblins, whose several homes were the mountains, rivers, and forests, 
sought to ensnare him, as he passed through their domains, into 
either of these sins, or to swallow him up. Any one who succeeded 
would be rewarded with immortality. Eighty-one cunningly devised 
temptations and dangerous battles are described, and from each the 
faithful monk emerges unsullied and unhurt through the brave and 
loyal conduct of his companions, and even more through his own 
unshakable faith in Buddha. At last he reaches the Western 
Heaven, pays homage to Sakyamuni, the Great and Wise God, and 
returns to his Emperor, laden with the sacred texts. 

By now, Buddhism was far from being a uniform religion. Be¬ 
sides the split into Northern and Southern schools which had 
occurred in the ‘Six Dynasties’ period, and had never been entirely 
healed, the T‘ang period produced a medley of sects all at variance 
with each other. Nor were persecutions unknown, notably at the 
close of the dynasty when yet another Emperor Wu issued an edict 
in 845 calling in all the bronze and copper images to be melted 
down, and ordering the wholesale destruction of temples and 
monasteries. However, it was a period of such intellectual anima¬ 
tion, such experiment and exploration, that this religious wrangling 
did not result in scepticism. Buddhism only weakened and lost hold 
on popular imagination when China herself declined and the 
stream of intellectual life grew sluggish. 

In the Sung dynasty, which followed the T‘ang, Buddhism per¬ 
meated the intellectual life perhaps more deeply and thoroughly 
than at any time. It was a period of sophisticated thought, of 
metaphysics, of philosophical poets and poetic philosophers. 

^ He apparently corresponds to Hahuman, the Monkey God, in the great Indiasi 
dassical epic Raznayana* 
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Different branches of thought mingled with each other. Both 
Buddhism in its Chinese form, and Taoism, acted upon Confucian¬ 
ism and produced a highly characteristic form of religion—neo- 
Confucianism. It was the old moral system of Confucius overlaid 
with philosophic and religious conceptions, and gave rise to yet 
more schools and cults. 

At the end of this dynasty, the Mongols poured in from the 
North-west and set up a foreign dynasty in China, which they called 
the Yuan (1277-1367). The old order of society was entirely 
changed, and for a time at least the conquerors tried to impose their 
own manners and customs upon the Chinese. As the Mongols were 
mainly followers of the Lama religion, which was a branch of 
Buddhism, the Chinese Buddhists enjoyed imperial favour. In the 
new gradations of society they were ranked third, only one degree 
below the members of the Emperor’s family. Confucianists, on the 
other hand, since they followed purely Chinese beliefs, were 
degraded to the ninth rank, one degree above the beggars! In the 
reign of the great Kublai Khan, the magnificent and victorious 
Mongol Emperor, over a hundred Buddhist ceremonies were per¬ 
formed by the Emperor every year, costing the imperial treasuries 
thousands of pounds of flour, vegetable oils, cake fillings, and 
honey. 

However, although the temples and moneisterics flourished, and 
monks enjoyed a welcome freedom from persecution, the ethical and 
spiritual side of the religion declined. No great Buddhist thinkers 
or teachers appeared. It may even be said that the Yuan dynasty 
started a gradual decay in the Buddhist faith in China from which 
it has never recovered. Just as the Sung dynasty marked the end of 
the old China and the beginnings of a new Empire, weak and de¬ 
cadent at first, but now at last regaining strength, so did the same 
period mark the end of Chinese Buddhism as a living religion. At 
the present day, innumerable monasteries and temples are to be 
found scattered over the country, some belonging to a Buddhist 
organisation, others to individual monks, who pass on the property 
to their pupils as they would to their sons. Many of them are set in 
the mountains amidst beautiful scenery, especially those known as 
‘Ts‘ung Lin’—‘Forest Temples,’ and which sei've as inns and resting 
houses both for secular travellers and pilgrim monks. Not a few 
Buddhist establishments have been turned into village schools, and 
the chant of small voices reciting by heart has replaced the deep 
tones of the monks chanting the sutras. In very recent times, some 
are even transformed into barracks and billets for the Chinese 
soldiers in their fight for liberation. Devout, practising Buddhists 
still exist, but they are rare, and among the young generation 
hardly any could be found. 

Since its introduction to China at the beginning of the Christian 
wa, until the present day, Buddhism hsis exercised an immeasurable 
influence upon Chinese life and action, upon philosophy, art, 
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sculpture, literature and architecture. It has also undergone many 
and subtle changes of doctrine in conformity with Chinese con¬ 
ceptions of life. For instance, the Indian caste system naturally 
found its counterpart in the Indian form of Buddhism. Some men 
were considered so low that they were born without the disposition 
to attain the Great Wisdom. For all their striving, they could never 
become Buddhas. And again, the Indian Buddhists held that a man 
of inferior disposition would have to pass through many reincarna¬ 
tions, and endure many lifetimes of human suffering before reaching 
the freedom and peace of Nirvana, while a superior man could 
attain it in a single life. Such a conception was entirely ahen to the 
Chinese, who regarded all men as potentially equal. ‘Any sort of 
person can become a Yao or a Shun’ runs a saying of the philoso¬ 
pher Mencius. Yao and Shun were the Sage-Emperors of old who 
were perfectly good and wise and great. And indeed, Chinese 
history is full of peasants who became Emperors, and simple people 
who rose to high rank through their learning or unusual talents. 
Chinese Buddhists, therefore, held that any man could reach 
Buddhahood, and without passing through numerous lives. The 
Great Wisdom might sometimes be granted with the immediacy of 
an inspiration. 

Nirvana, according to the Indian Buddhists, is a state of mind 
of permanent stillness. But to the Chinese, the highest virtue in the 
universe and in the human mind is permanent activity. ‘The 
movement of the heavenly bodies is constant,* is an early saying 
recorded by Confucius in the ‘Book of Changes,’ ‘and the perfect 
man, learning from their example, seeks to improve himself without 
rest.’ Arriving at a compromise between Confucius and Buddha as 
the Indians interpreted him, the Chinese Buddhists formed the 
conception of ‘stillness which is in constant activity, and activity 
which is in constant stillness.’ The mind which is possessed of the 
Great Wisdom is like a mirror held up to the world. In itself the 
mirror remains still and unaffected by all the varied images that fall 
upon its surface, but these images, these forms and colours and 
movements, are unceasingly active in it. 

Another interesting compromise was made over the nature of 
the Great Void. The Indian Buddhists held that in the under¬ 
standing of those who have been made wise, who have freed them¬ 
selves from Desire, the visible world is an illusion, a fiction of the 
imagination; it is unreal, empty, the Great Void. Now, the schools 
of Chinese philosophy existing before Buddhism took root in 
China were all in favour of realism. They postulated the existence 
of an objective world, co-existing with man’s own subjective idea 
of it. Thus the Chinese converts to Buddhism accepted the teaching 
of Indian monks that the outer world was an ‘emptiness,’ a Void, 
but insisted that it had a kind of illusory substantiality. It was, in 
short, like the form of a human being which a stage magician 
produces ‘by magic.’ Such a being does not, of course, really exist, 
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but it seems to walk and go through the actions of a real person; it 
can be seen by the audience, and for the time being it has a kind of 
existence. In this way, the Chinese clung to the ‘reality* of the 
world which, as people of common sense and with no apatite for 
mysteries, they cherished. 

The influence of Buddhism upon Chinese painting and sculpture 
cannot be measured. The art of representing human form in 
sculpture, for instance, was introduced to China in the wake of 
Buddhism, and it is certain that some elements of Greek art tra¬ 
ditions came with it after they had penetrated India. The Northern 
Wei period of the Six Dynasties produced the first, and in many 
ways the finest flower of Buddhist sculpture in China. The most 
famous figures arc to be found cut into the rock face at Yun Kang 
‘the Cloudy Hills,’ and Lung Men ‘the Dragon Gate,’ in the present 
provinces of Shansi and Honan. The Cloudy Hills are somewhat 
smooth and round in shape, and are strewn with huge rocks: 
figures which were carved there out of the face of the living rock 
were as much as sixty or seventy feet high. The Dragon Gate Hills 
are jagged and rough, with steep faces. Parts are honeycombed with 
small grottoes, one above the other, each with its group of Buddhist 
figures, mostly on a small scale. But great or small, the carving of 
these statues symbolises a deep religious emotion—a desire to link 
the worship of Buddha with the most permanent of all natural 
forms—the rocks of earth itself. The finest examples of this period 
have a high aesthetic value, as if the sculptors’ hands had been 
strengthened by the force of their belief, while from the expressions 
of the statues shines that passionless spiritual calm which is the very 
essence of Buddhism. T‘ang and Sung sculptors added their carving 
to the Dragon Gate grottoes, most of which still survive, so that the 
hills present a sombre pageant of Buddhist faith through the ages. 

During the T‘ang dynasty, Buddhist sculpture reached a high 
peak. Although the art of the Six Dynasties showed a devoutness, 
depth, and simple grandeur which later periods failed to recapture, 
aesthetically the T‘ang carving was many degrees nearer perfection. 
At that time, Buddhist sculpture ceased to imitate the conventional 
Indian forms; and just as the Buddhist faith itself was adapted to 
conform with Chinese modes of thought, so did the sculpture begin 
to show a marked individuality. Naturalism replaced convention: 
the Buddha heads, instead of reflecting an impersonal, spiritual idea, 
a conception which Epstein has worked out in his great Biblical 
statues ‘Ecce Homo* and ‘Genesis,’ now became individual 
portraits. Buddha was represented as a living being. 

There arc still many lovely examples of Buddhist sculpture in the 
later periods of Chinese art, skilfully and artistically executed, 
but in spiritual feeling they did not approach the masterpieces of 
T‘ang and Six Dynasties. The stage was being set for the intro¬ 
duction of a totally different culture—the art of Europe. 

Upon the art of painting in China, the advent of Buddhism 
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exercised an even more extensive influence, both in manner and 
methods. Fresco painting, for example, although an ancient Chinese 
form, received a great impetus from India, and was now employed 
purely for religious subjects. Stories from the life of Sakyamuni and 
illustrations of the Buddhist texts were painted round the temple 
walls, and from the Six Dynasties until the Sung dynasty this form 
employed the talents of many painters of genius. As far back as the 
third century a.d. a Chinese painter named Ts‘ao Hsing, following 
the instructions of an Indian monk, used to depict Buddhist scenes 
on gauze five hundred feet long. It is told of that greatest of T‘ang 
painters, Wu Tao-tzu, whose wild and powerful strokes were said to 
resemble storm and thunder, that he once painted a scene of hell 
on a temple wall with such terrifying realism that many butchers and 
fishmongers repented of their slaughter and changed their trade! 

Portrait and figure painting also profited from the example of 
Buddhist art. It is doubtful whether any figures had been repre¬ 
sented in Chinese painting before the arrival of these sacred pictures 
from India. The representation in Chinese painting of tiny human 
figures against a vast background of landscape is said to be of 
Buddhist inspiration: Ku K‘ai-chih, the famous figure painter of 
the Six Dynasties, examples of whose work are to the present day 
in the possession of the British Museum, was in the first instance a 
painter of Buddhist frescoes. 

Indian methods of painting, the choice of colouring, Indian 
images and symbols, undoubtedly found their way into Chinese art 
through Buddhism, but deeper and more important was the in¬ 
fluence in feeling and spirit. Quietness, serenity, calm, peace, con¬ 
templation—these are characteristics in almost the whole field of 
Chinese painting, and they permeate especially that great glory of 
Chinese art, the schools of Landscape. It may justly be claimed 
that the Buddhist faith brought these elements not only into the 
limited domain of art, but into Chinese life itself. It taught people 
to endure hardships patiently, and even to grow unaware of them. 
It made them philosophical alxiut disasters, and if it also made them 
too fatalistic and over-tolerant of bad forms of government, it gave 
them hope, without which it is hard for any man to go on living. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE SUI DYNASTY—EMPEROR YANG AND 
THE GRAND CANAL 

For nearly four hundred years, Cliina had been torn from north 
to south and from east to west by civil wars and the rival ambition 
of selfish rulers who cared nothing for the happiness of their people. 
The whole country was bankrupt, not only oi wealth, but of peace 
and those spiritual riches which accompany it. The time had come 
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when a kind of inner compulsion forced China towards unification 
and rest. This was accomplished by a prime minister of Chou, 
the last of the Northern dynasties, who having seized power from 
his own king, and in 581 made himself king of a new dynasty which 
he called Sui, gradually conquered all the surrounding petty king¬ 
doms and brought the whole Chinese Empire under his sovereignty 
by 589. He was not in any way a great man, and he met an in¬ 
glorious end, being murdered by his own son Yang ‘the Shady.’ 

Emperor Yang, who now mounted the throne of all China, was 
eccentric and deplorably extravagant. He built vast palaces and 
ships, had the Grand Canal constructed, and organised imperial 
pageantry on a scale hitherto undreamt of. He undertook dubious 
military exploits, notably against Korea, spending huge sums for 
very minor successes. And he met the end he deserved. Extortionate 
taxes eventually raised the people against him, and a governor of 
one of the northern prefectures organised the rebellion. The 
‘Shady’ Emperor fled from his capital, and a year later was mur¬ 
dered by the furious mob. The energetic governor proclaimed 
himself Emperor in 618, and thus ushered in the great T‘ang 
dynasty—a dynasty that was to rank with the Chou and the Han 
as one of the lofty peaks in the growth of Chinese civilisation; that 
was to produce poets, artists, statesmen, and men of action almost 
without peer in the whole of Chinese history. 

The Sui dynasty had thus only lasted thirty-six years. It seemed 
as if history had used it to clear away the debris of the past, and to 
prepare the way for the real Mastei's of China—the T‘ang Emperors. 
It was also, in a limited way, a period of development. Although 
the ‘Shady’ Emperor only schemed for his own gloi*y, he was, in 
fact, constructing instead of destroying; he built more than he 
fought. Moreover, the building of the Grand Canal was an event 
of immense commercial and cultural importance, for it linked the 
North and South through the centuries before railways were 
thought of, or roads constructed on any large scale. As an archi¬ 
tectural achievement it almost parallels the building of the Great 
Wall. A record of its construction has been made by an unknown 
writer, possibly of the T‘ang period, which brilliantly brings to life 
the splendour and tyranny of those times. 

The writer relates that, at the beginning of the Emperor's reign, 
an ominous mist appeared over the south-east of the Empire. 
According to tradition this portended the existence of a rival to the 
throne in that district, and the danger could only be averted by the 
presence there of the Emperor himself. 

As the news was being hurried to Court, the Emperor was enjoy¬ 
ing a few hours’ leisure in his ‘Magnolia Palace,* while an imperial 
singing-girl sang to Iiim ‘The Willow Song.* On the wall facing 
him was a landscape painting of the beautiful Kuang-ling district of 
South-east China. The Emperor was lost in admiration at the 
loveliness of the girl, the charm of her song, and the beauty of the 
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landscape on the wail* He gazed with speechless delight first on the 
girl and then on the painting. 

The Empress, surprised at his unusual manner, asked, ‘What has 
so rapt the attention of our omnipotent Emperor?’ ‘The picture!’ 
he replied. ‘Not that artistically it is so remarkable, but it reminds 
me of my bygone days.* He went over to the Empress and leaning 
on her shoulder pointed out the hills and streams, the cottages, the 
peasants and fishermen in the painting. ‘When I was a prince ipnd 
governing Kuang-ling,’ he said, ‘I had time to enjoy beautiful 
scenery. Now I am so occupied by affairs of State that I can no more 
indulge my love of Nature !* Next day, he announced in Court that 
he was leaving the capital to make a tour of inspection ending at 
Kuang-ling. 

Meanwhile, news had been brought of the portent—the cloud of 
mist in the south-east. The Emperor’s desire to revisit the lovely 
scenery of his youth aptly coincided with the necessity of removing 
a possible usurper. But to execute the plan was no simple affair: 
the Emperor would have to sail down the Yellow River to the 
hazardous seas of the China coast, at a season when the waters were 
wildest. Then one of the Court officials came forward with an 
ingenious plan. At the time of Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti, he recalled, a 
similar mist had appeared above Nanking. The Emperor on that 
occasion had, characteristically, commanded a mountain to be 
tunnelled so that the waters of the Yellow River were diverted. 
By imposing his will on Nature, and summarily changing the topo¬ 
graphy of a region, Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti broke the spell 1 Now, 
continued the official, since the Emperor wished to make a tour to 
the South, and, at the same time, the mist had appeared, why not 
dig a canal to connect the Yellow River with the Yangtzu River? 
Interference with the Yellow River waters would doubtlessly dis¬ 
pose of the portent, and at the same time His Majesty would have a 
direct and peaceful passage from the capital to the south of his 
empire I 

This brilliant idea was immediately adopted, and Emperor Yang 
was as impatient for its completion as had been Ch‘in Shih Huang 
Ti over the building of the Wall. Every able man over fifteen 
years was conscripted, and severe penalties attended any evasion. 
The recorder says that three million six hundred thousand men 
were employed. In addition to this compulsory service, every group 
of five families was obliged to send an old man, a young boy, or a 
woman to serve the workers with food and drink. Fifty thousand 
soldiers were set to supervise the work. The column of men arriving 
with spades, mattocks, and other tools, declares the recorder, 
stretched for several thousand miles! Their movements at work as 
they hurried backwards and forwards were ‘like lightning and 
hurricane,’ and reinforcements sped up ‘like swarms of bees and 
ants.’ Many died from this appalling labour. 

As if by miracle, the canal was finished. The Emperor was 
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delighted. Now the retinue must be prepared. Fifty huge bargci 
shaped like dragons must be contributed by the inhabitants of the 
Yangtzu River valley. 

When the soft winds of spring are blowings 
The whole country is busy cutting silky 
Half are for saddle-flaps of the imperial cavalry y 
And half for the sails of the royal dragon boats, 


wrote a poet of T‘ang period. 

The Emperor’s barge was called ‘Little Red,” ^ though there was 
nothing small in its dimensions: it had four decks, was forty-five 
feet high and two thousand feet long. It contained a lavish throne 
room as well as a miniature private palace and two immense halls 
of East and West. On the two lower decks were a hundred and 
twenty sumptuous cabins for the royal attendants, all decorated 
with gold and jade. The Empress had a barge to herself in similar 
style, named ‘Flying Yellow Dragon.’ A series of nine barges 
following these had the name of ‘Floating Landscapes,’ and the 
imagination is left to picture their appearance. The rest of the fifty 
brought up the rear—‘Shimmering Light,’ ‘Crimson Bird,’ ‘White 
Tiger,’ ‘Seven Stars,’ ‘Flying Feathers,’ ‘Green Sheldrake,’ and a 
host more, every one as gorgeously adorned as the wit of man could 
devise, and manned by diplomats and merchants, monks and nuns, 
princes and princesses, the imperial concubines, ministers and 
officials. The royal progress in these dragon boats must have been 
as dazzling as any of Egyptian Cleopatra’s on her river Nile. 

Thousands of men, dressed in silk, drew the barges along with 
rop)es, while hundreds of young girls, specially chosen for their 
beauty, mingled with the barge men and pulled on brightly coloured 
cords. Lambs frisked beside them to add to the charm. On both sides 
of the canal stood rows of willow trees to protect the girls and men 
from the scorching sun. The Emperor had previously issued a 
proclamation to the effect that anyone who presented a willow plant 
should be rewarded with a forty-foot length of silk. Forthwith, 
young willow trees poured in, and in a short time the whole length 
from the capital to Kuang-ling was planted with weeping willows. 

When the fleet started out at last, it stretched over the waters of 
the canal for ‘nearly a thousand /F! Horsemen galloped along 
both banks, waving their banners, and the onlookers crowding the 
way were dazzled at the array and the splendour. After the fleet 
had passed, perfumes lingered on the air for tens of miles. 

Such was the result of an Emperor’s caprice. The total length of 
the canal was more than three thousand li, that is, about a thousand 
miles! It was built without machinery, and in the space of a few 

^ Red is a symbol of good luck in China. 
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years.^ The work roust have cost unspeakable suffering, not only 
to the thousands of forced labourers, but to the whole community 
whose taxes were multiplied in order to pay for it. But for more than 
a thousand years it was of inestimable service to the people of 
China, forming a great vein of communication for trade and 
education between the north and south extremes of the Empire. 

The canal seems to have been the chief delight of Emperor Yang. 
He was constantly improving it by building palaces and parks along 
its banks. Of these extravagant constructions, the Imperial Western 
Park, at the capital, Loyang, where the canal began, was perhaps the 
most brilliant. A T‘ang writer has devoted the whole of a small 
volume to descriptions of Emperor Yang’s parks and palaces, and 
from him we can read poetic and first-hand stories of a tyrannical, 
extravagant, pleasure-loving, but artistic sovereign who ruled China 
fourteen centuries ago. 

Between the park and the palace, begins the narrator, were the 
Imperial Walks. Tall pine trees and giant willows bordered them. 
In spring, every path and lane was deep in the drifting petals of 
peach and plum blossom, while green shadows fell coolly across 
them in intricate pattern. There were flocks of‘golden monkeys and 
purple deer.’ When autumn and winter approached, and flower 
and leaf began to wither, silks in every colour of the rainbow were 
cut into the shapes of foliage and blossoms, and attached to the bare 
twigs. Whenever they faded they w^ere quickly replaced. 

In the gi'cat park itself, a huge lake of forty square li was dug. 
It was called ‘the Northern Sea’ and was dotted with islands 
modelled on the imaginary forms of islands where the Immortals 
dwelt, in the ‘Sea of Heaven.’ The waters were adorned with lilies 
and lotus flowers of every colour; with water caltrop, algae, and duck¬ 
weed. On the banks were sixteen mansions, each of them inhabited 
by twenty girls of astonishing beauty. Sometimes the Emperor 
would visit one of the mansions and allow himself to be feasted on 
rare foods and entertained by the ravishing inmates; at other 
times he would have them all mounted on ponies and would gallop 
with them along the Imperial Walks in the bright moonlight. On 
still, starlit nights he liked to row with them on the lake, enjoying 
the softness of the night wind and the quietness of the calm waters. 
Those who had voices sang him the lovely song, ‘Wandering in the 
Clear Night.’ 

Such were the tastes of Emperor Yang ‘the Shady.’ Extravagance 
and love of ostentation marked every enterprise. There is a 
description, for instance, of how a Turldc ruler from the northern 

* The three canals forming the Grand Canal were Emperor Yang’s work. 
The chief and longest one was the Tung Ghi Ch‘u; the other two were the Ghiang 
Nan Ho and the Jung Chi Ch‘u. Like the Great Wall, the Grand Canal was due 
to the inception of one man. Small stretches of canal had been built in previous 
dynasties, but it was Emperor of Sui who joined them and made one huge 
waterway. Additions and alterations were made in later times. 
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bordeiis paid a diplomatic visit to Emperor Yang in 607. The 
'barbarian* king was so overwhelmed by the splendour of the 
entertainment provided that he even begged permission to wear 
Chinese robes at ceremonial meetings, as a token of his admiration 
and a symbol of his humble friendship! On the return visit in the 
same year, the Emperor surpassed himself by ordering a ‘Travelling 
Palace’ and a ‘Travelling Town’ to be built. These two vast con¬ 
structions were mounted on wheels and drawn for hundreds of 
miles. The ‘Travelling Palace’ held hundreds of imperial body¬ 
guards, while the ‘Travelling Town,’ when it was unveiled before 
the astonished eyes of the Emperor’s host, was declared the Wonder 
of the Age. The people thought that only the Immortals could have 
made it I 

The Emperor’s reputation for splendour, though not for military 
power, grew from year to year. Envoys came to offer obeisance at 
his Court; from Japan, from Siam, from the Liukiu (Liuch‘iu) Islands 
as well as from many countries of the ‘Western Regions.’ But his ill- 
starred expeditions against Korea in 611 and 614 cost him the throne. 
He ordered repeated attacks, and led them several times in person. 
His men died in thousands, without any decisive victory being 
achieved. Moreover, the imperial coffers were emptying, and the 
taxes for a futile campaign laid such insufferable burdens on the 
people that the inevitable rebellion broke out. The Emperor him¬ 
self was assassinated in his Kuang-ling palace. 

Although Emperor Yang had wasted the whole wealth of the 
Empire on his pleasures, and had won only a cheap reputation for 
his country by a ludicrous degree of ostentation, he was not an 
altogether hateful character. His sincere love of Nature, his appre¬ 
ciation of beauty, his affection for the countryside where he had 
spent his youth, redeem him from inhumanity. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THET‘ANG DYNASTY: POLITICS AND CULTURE 

Just as the Chinese sometimes call themselves ‘Sons of Han,’ 
regarding the Han period as the true origin of their civilisation, so, 
among the Pacific Islands, the Chinese are still called ‘The People 
of T'ang.’ To the world outside the Chinese borders, the T‘ang 
period shines more gloriously than any other in its history, and even 
after the inevitable political decay had begun to shake the throne, 
intellectual life, painting, poetry, prose, music, continued to flow, 
borne on an irresistible current. The careers of Emperors and their 
ministers belong to the past and the history books, but the lovely 
T'ang sculpture, as simple and living as the Grecian marbles, the 
poems of Li Po, Tu Fu, and Po Chu-yi translated into all the great 
languages of the world, the pieces of strong and vivid calligraphy, 
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and the few paintings that have survived, tender in colour, clear and 
‘classic* in form, remain for the world’s admiration. To Westerners, 
the Chinese may well be called ‘The People of T‘ang,* for it is in the 
relics of this time, in the museums, art galleries, and libraries of the 
Western nations, that the first concrete symbols of Chinese culture 
and civilisation appear. 

.The political history of the T‘ang dynasty is less remarkable than 
its intellectual and artistic life, though some of it is highly coloured. 
Like so many Chinese dynasties, it began brilliantly under the rule 
of an outstanding personality, and ended, as so many others had 
ended, in corruption, strife, rebellion, and murder. 

The governor of a northern prefecture, T‘ai-yuan, who had over¬ 
thrown the preceding Sui dynasty and made himself first Emperor 
of the T‘ang, presently resigned the throne to his talented son Li 
Shih-min, who became Emperor T‘ai Tsung ‘the Great.’ The name 
was apt: T‘ai Tsung, the virtual founder of this famous Chinese 
dynasty, was perhaps the greatest of its rulers. All the border tribes 
gave allegiance to him, looking to him as their Grand Khan. And 
in the interior administration of the country, he made very signifi¬ 
cant reforms. The Emperor of Sui dynasty had already initiated the 
Chinese examination system for official appointments, which lasted 
almost without alteration until the end of the last century, and 
completely reorganised the methods of government. The Sui 
Emperors had recognised the constant menace to the throne offered 
by a strong hereditary nobility, and had conceived the idea of 
appointing governors and high officials by merit, through a system of 
examinations. The dynasty was too short for the reform to be carried 
through thoroughly, and the perfecting of it was largely due to 
Emperor T‘ai Tsung of T‘ang. As a result, the power of the 
aristocracy gave place to a kind of intellectual hierarchy. 

A candidate for the highest office had to pass through successive 
stages. Success in the first examinations only enabled the candidate 
to take up a position in his local government, and he mounted the 
ladder to imperial honour through increasingly severe tests. The 
subjects of the earlier examinations were partly scientific—mathe¬ 
matics, law, history, calligraphy, and so on, but these practical 
subjects gave way to the Confucian Classics, as the candidate 
mountedihigher, while the ‘Advanced Scholars,’ who were honoured 
above every other class of society, must compose poetry, and write 
essays in a prescribed elegant, subtle, and elaborate style. ‘Wel¬ 
come the Advanced Scholars with burnt incense, but regard the 
Scholars of the Classics with indifferent eyes,’ ran a popular saying 
of the time. From this we see the high regard in which literature, 
especially poetry, was held in the T‘ang days, and one reason 
for the great flood of poetry that pour^ out, richer and more 
beautiful than at any time before or since. 

Many of the early T‘ang Emperors were themselves writers and 
patrons of poetry. T‘ai Tsung ‘the Great’ instituted a Salon for his 
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literary friends, and he joined them from time to time in academic 
discussions. The men who were lucky enough to belong to this 
company were called by their fellows ‘Men of Paradise!’ Another 
Emperor, Chung Tsung, used to hold a kind of literary festival once a 
year, beginning on the fifteenth day of the first moon. At that time, 
all the provincial officials, and as many of the Emperor’s subjects 
as were wealthy enough, flocked to the capital to enjoy the 
pageantry. A great procession wound through the streets, headed 
by the imperial family, and including people from every class of 
society. On gaily bedecked ponies, the royal princesses played 
musical instruments to entertain the onlookers, while anyone with a 
talent for poetr/ hastened to write memorial verses on the scene. 
On the thirtieth day, the Emperor would order an ornamental 
tower to be set up in the palace courtyard and hung with silk 
embroideries. Here an imperial reception and feast were held, and 
every Court official had to compose a poem in praise of the event. 

Emperor Hsuan Tsung, whose love of women and song brought 
disaster on the imperial T‘ang House, was himself a poet of talent. 
In his royal orchard, called ‘The Pear Tree Garden,* talented 
musicians used to assemble, and young students of music were 
tutored by the Emperor himself The days passed in music and 
poetry, and some even say that the prototype of the Chinese drama, 
which like the great drama of European countries is in verse, and is 
also set to music, was originated by this beauty-loving Emperor. 
At all events, Chinese actors and actresses of the present day are still 
called ‘Students from the Pear Tree Garden.’ 

Love of women and love of poetry seem to have gone hand in hand 
in T‘ang times. From the young unmarried girls shut up in their 
remote boudoirs overlooking a garden of willows and flowers, to 
the sing-song girls who lived in their ‘zigzag railing mansions,’ every 
one learnt to recite poems. The little sing-song girls vied with each 
other in winning the love of poets, and there are many beautiful 
and romantic stories about such loves. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that while on the one hand Chinese 
poetry reached its golden age, the political structure was weakened 
and finally smashed largely through the influence of women. ‘A 
hen crowing to herald the dawn portends the destruction of a 
family’ wrote the philosopher Confucius, quoting a prince of ancient 
times. Such a crowing hen was the Empress Wu, wife of Emperor 
Kao Tsung, son of T‘ai Tsung and one of the strongest and most 
glorious sovereigns of the T‘ang House. No sooner had he breathed 
his last than the Empress seized the throne and threw her son, the 
legitimate heir, into prison. Her triumph, however, was short 
lived: loyal supporters of the imprisoned heir rose and overthrew 
her. But now the new Emperor faced a fresh danger—his wife, the 
Empress Wei, nursed the same ambition as her late mother-in-law. 
She would listen to the discussions of State counsellors, concealing 
herself behind the embroidered curtains, and on the basis of what 
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she overheard would start political intrigues. She stirred up untold 
mischief among the rival Court officials, but when, further em¬ 
boldened, she began to plot against her husband’s life, the con¬ 
spiracy was discovered and Empress Wei went to her death. 

Next appeared the Princess T‘ai-p‘ing. This lady had helped to 
put down the conspiracy of Empress Wei, but now in her turn 
organised a plot to poison the Crown Prince! This too was dis¬ 
covered in time, and the Princess was imprisoned and executed. 
It was this Crown Prince who became, in the course of time. 
Emperor Hsuan Tsung, the Emperor of the ‘Pear Tree Garden,* 
whose disastrous passion for the beautiful imperial concubine Yang 
Kuei-fei began the downfall of the T‘ang House. The story is not 
without its beauty and pathos, and has stirred the imagination of a 
host of Chinese poets, painters, and dramatists in later generations. 

Kuei-fei, or Yu Huan—‘Jade Ring’—was originally the wife of a 
prince, and later entered a nunnery. But her beauty could not 
remain hidden: she was brought to the palace where she became 
the Emperor’s most beloved concubine. Not only did Hsuan Tsung 
heap riches on her and forget all the responsibilities of government 
in order to wanton with her, but he loaded her relatives with 
honours and wealth. Her three sisters, who are described as ‘fit 
and handsome, clever and full of humour,’ and her two brothers, 
lived like Emperors and Empresses. In a suburb of the capital, on 
the Black Horse Hills, where the Emperor had his summer resi¬ 
dence, these three sisters and two brothers had their palaces too. 
Whenever the Emperor held a banquet they attended; whenever 
he went in procession, their chariots followed his. All the members 
of their respective families also joined the imperial progress, and 
in their brilliant robes they looked, so it is said, ‘like hundreds of 
moving flowers.’ After they had passed, ‘golden and silver head 
ornaments, embroidered shoes, pearls and precious gems would be 
found strewn on the ground.’ Some onlooker who dared to peep into 
one of the ladies’ carnages could smell the perfume for three days 
afterw'ards 1 

Such foolish extravagance, such favouritism, and such neglect of 
government could only end in disaster. What the poet Po Chu-i 
in an immortal poem has called ‘the Long Woe’ befell China in the 
form of An Lu Shan’s rebellion. 

An Lu Shan was the governor of a northern prefecture, and under 
his ruthless leadership a great rebellion broke out. The force was 
irresistible. The eastern capital of the Empire was seized and An 
Lu Shan declared himself Emperor. Hsuan Tsung fled to the West 
towards Shu. The road was rough and Shu was a district among 
**ugged mountains whose repellent, barren nature was very apt to 
rouse homesickness in men who travelled there. The imperial 
guards murmured among themselves and refused to go on. In that 
lonely place, even they turned traitor. They attack^ the relatives 
of ‘Jade Ring’ and killed a brother and two sisters. Then, excited 
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by their bloody deeds, they demanded the life of ‘Jade Ring’ hcr- 
self-^thc cause of a whole Empire’s misery. She was forced to hang 
herself from a tree with a piece of white silk before the anguished 
eyes of her royal lover. After this dire act, the march proceeded into 
the lonely mountains. 

In the valleys of O-mei Mountain 
Travellers are few. 

The banners flapped sadly 

In the rays of a sinking sun. . . . 

When the moon rose above the travelling palace 
It looked down in grief; 

When the animals' bells were shaken by night raindrops 
They tinkled with a heartbroken sound. 

The broken-hearted Emperor abdicated and passed the rest of 
his life in sad seclusion. The rebels meanwhile made their way up 
the Yellow River valley, plundering and laying waste. They were 
checked at last at a town called Sui-yang. There the garrison held 
out for many weeks until the besieged armies were at the point of 
starvation. They kept alive on the bark of trees, grass roots, rats, 
and sparrows. When even these were exhausted, they ate horses 
and the bodies of their dead comrades. But at last their heroic re¬ 
sistance was broken, the town fell, and the inhabitants were 
massacred. All this time, however, loyal troops, led by the old 
Emperor’s son, had been attacking in the rear of the rebels. 
Benefiting by the enemy’s preoccupation at the siege of Sui-yang, 
they recaptured all the northern towns, and finally, coming up 
from behind, defeated the rebel army. 

The rightful heir was proclaimed Emperor, but the glory of T‘ang 
was never renewed. The short period of recovery before the dynasty 
itself came to an end was like the gleam of a setting sun. Nor have 
the Chinese people ever known such a glory again. Tu Fu, perhaps 
the greatest of all Chinese poets, stood at ihc junction and son owed 
at the changes. Thus he wrote: 

/ remember the golden days of K'ai Tuatiy^ 

When a small town was thronged with ten thousand families; 

The rice grains bulged with fatness and the maize was white. 

Imperial and private granaries overflowed. 

No jackals or tigers were to be seen on any road in the Empire^ 

And every day was favourable for the traveller. 

Gauze from ChH, silks of Lu, came in creaking carts. 

Men ploughed and women span; they worked in harmony. 

^ Thb period covered the fint thirty years of the forty-four years’ reign of 
Emperor Htuan Ttung, from 713 till 756. 
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In ihi pataciy the Sage-King enjoyed the song of ^ Cloud Gaiej^ ^ 

And from every comer under the sky^ the people lived in friendships 
Pfo disaster happened for a hundred years. 

The rites and music of Shu-shun, and the laws of Hsiao Ho were carefully 

followed. 

Whoever heard then of a piece of silk costing ten thousand coinsy 
Or offields meant for cultivation overflowing in blood? 

Now the palaces of Loyang are reduced to ashes; 

Foxes and rabbits make their homes in the imperial temples, 

I am sorrowful and dare not question the elders, 

Lest the moment they open their mouths they speak of the troubles, , . . 

All the poetry of this time reflects a whispering sadness, a nostalgia 
for the past, and describes the misfortunes of the people, in contrast 
with the poems of the golden age before the An Lu Shan rebellion. 
These are chiefly concerned on the one hand with battles success¬ 
fully won and triumphant journeys to far lands, and on the other 
with love and music and wine. The favourite titles of those happy 
days were ‘Marching off to the Frontier,* ‘Drinking under the 
Moon,’ and ‘Love-longing in the Boudoir.’ There were also eulogies 
of courtiers and bold imaginative descriptions of scenery. In Tu 
Fu and other poets of the declining years. Nature was but the back¬ 
ground for man’s bitter toil. 

The weakness of the later T‘ang Emperors was largely due to the 
growing power of the war-lords—an evil from which China has 
suffered ever since. Under the T‘ang military system, the standing 
army was divided into something over six hundred units, each 
containing from eight hundred to a thousand soldiers. A third of 
them were normally stationed in the capital and the surrounding 
districts, and in this way the authority of the Court was maintained 
over the local officials. But unfortunately, after the An Lu Shan 
rebellion, this large imperial army came under the control of 
ambitious eunuchs, who ever after menaced the throne and did not 
stop short at murder to keep their power. And meanwhile, military 
commanders stationed at some distance from the capital, especially 
those entrusted with the pacification of border districts, enjoyed a 
great deal of administrative independence. Gradually, as the 
central authority weakened, autocratic military leaders made 
strongholds for themselves and resisted all efforts on the part of the 
imperial officials to control them. They appointed their own 
successors, and even turned the position into an hereditary one, 
refusing to recognise the new commander sent by the central 
government. These war-lords thus became petty princes in their 
own districts, fought each other, and annexed each other’s territory. 
The ties binding the whole Empire to the throne fell apart through 
their disloyalty. After the An Lu Shan rebellion their number 

^ The name of a song traditionally composed by the ancient Sage-King 
bellow Emperor.’ 
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greatly increased, for such positions were lavishly bestowed on 
meritorious generals of the loyalist party as well as on surrendered 
rebel chiefs. The development proved an even greater evil than the 
old hereditary nobility. 

Under such conditions the dynasty could not long survive: it 
went down in confusion and blood. The disaster was heralded by 
another rebellion, the rebellion of Huang Ch‘ao (875-884), even 
more terrible than that of An Lu Shan, and one of the greatest 
devastations in Chinese history. A famine had driven the in¬ 
habitants of Huang Ch‘ao’s native place to the brink of desperation. 
The people became bandits to thieve and rob wherever they could 
find plunder, and they raised Huang Ch‘ao, a wealthy salt mer¬ 
chant, at their head. It is said of him that ‘he wrote with style, 
spoke with refinement, rode with extreme skill, and fought cun¬ 
ningly with a dagger.’ Now he declared himself the People’s Saviour, 
and a relentless enemy of the officials and war-lords. 

Local banditry soon changed to full-scale rebellion. Huang 
Ch‘ao and his followers fought their way all along the eastern sea¬ 
board to the southern provinces and then fought back towards the 
North, devastating the West as they went. In the end they had 
seized both Ch‘ang-an and Loyang, the eastern and western 
capital cities, while the Emperor Hsi Tsung escaped to Shu, the 
mountainous refuge of his unhappy ancestor Hsuan Tsung. In a 
huge golden sedan chair at the head of his armies, Huang Ch‘ao 
made a victorious entry into Ch‘ang-an, where he was received by 
the imperial ministers and a thousand maids-of-honour from the 
palace. He mounted the throne and proclaimed himself the first 
Emperor of a new dynasty. But h^s joy was short lived. Two years 
later, loyal troops of the rightful T‘ang Emperor attacked the 
capital and forced the usurper to flee for his life. He fled to the 
East, having first set the palaces on fire. On the long march that 
followed, his men died in hundreds 'from starvation and his 
generals deserted. There was nothing left for the once glorious 
rebel—the salt merchant, commander, and king—but to commit 
suicide. And so the rebellion ended, having accomplished nothing 
but the useless shedding of blood. 

By the time this revolt had been quelled, the whole Empire was 
in a state of exhaustion, and the end approached, accompanied by 
further slaughter. Chu Wen, a former general under Huang Ch‘ao, 
who had deserted to the Emperor, was at bitter enmity with the 
Turkic general Li K‘e-yung, and with the all-powerful Court 
eunuchs. The struggle between them developed into more than a 
local rivalry, for the eunuchs in the end had practically seized the 
Emperor’s person and were governing in his place. Chu Wen 
succeeded in releasing him and in exterminating the eunuchs, but, 
in keeping with the reckless abandonment of moral behaviour in 
those fast years of the dynasty, he himself murdered the Emperor, 
had all the royal princes strangled at a banquet, and the leading 
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supporters of the T‘ang House murdered in one night! So ended the 
great dynasty. 

Another period of confusion was ushered in, and lasted for more 
than fifty years. Chu Wen himself founded a dynasty which he 
called the ‘Later Liang,’ but the other war-lords refused to recognise 
his authority. One after another the more powerful among them 
rose against the self-appointed ‘Emperors’ and overthrew their 
‘dynasties.’ Within those fifty years, five such ‘dynasties’ followed 
each other: Later Liang, Later T‘ang, Later Tsin, Later Han, and 
Later Chou, and the period is sometimes called by historians the 
‘Later Five Dynasties.* Each of the Emperors only exercised a 
local authority, and held it by strength of the sword, while the 
whole of the southern provinces remained independent under the 
control of numerous petty war-lords. The wealthy classes were 
pillaged until their wealth melted away. The poor could hardly 
exist. Fighting never ended. This state of affairs continued until a 
general of Later Chou with the personality, talent, and following 
sufficient for the task, usurped the throne and succeeded in bringing 
the whole Empire under his sole power. This was the first Emperor 
of Sung dynasty, a worthy successor of the glorious T‘ang. China 
became once more the great leader of the Eastern world. 

During all the period of political decay that accompanied and 
followed the downfall of the T‘ang dynasty, intellectual and artistic 
life flowed on irresistibly. Poetry had an even deeper beauty and 
an added strength from the undercurrent of sorrow and despair, 
while the disgust felt by sensitive men at the corruption of worldly 
affairs threw them even more readily on Nature. Thus there grew 
up that great volume of closely observed, somewhat emotional 
Nature poetry which is so characteristic of our Chinese poetic 
genius. 

All the important schools of painting also trace their origin to the 
T*ang dynasty, when there lived such famous painters as Wu 
Tao-tzu, Li Ssu-hsun, and Wang Wei. The last named founded the 
school of black ink painting, and this has remained the most 
characteristic medium of Chinese painters ever since. Wu Tao-tzu 
and Li Ssu-hsun represent two leading but antagonistic schools of 
painting—schools which have had their adherents all through the 
later centuries. The story is told that Emperor Hsuan Tsung, that 
great lover of the arts, after the An Lu Shan rebellion had been 
crushed and he had returned from exile in Shu, often remembered 
with longing the beauty of the scenery in that wild region. One 
day he summoned the two great painters Wu Tao-tzu and Li 
Ssu-hsun, and asked them to paint for him the lovely scenery of 
Shu. Wu Tao-tzu set to work immediately, and with bold, rapid 
strokes covered a long scroll with his painter’s impression of ‘three 
hundred li (a hundred miles) of Chia-ling River valley’ with all its 
mountains and streams. This great work he completed in the course 
of a day! Li Ssu-hsun, however, chose to paint the same scenery 
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with the utmost care and detail, drawing in the minute leaves of the 
trees, the ripples on the river, the blades of grass, the wrinkles on the 
rocks. The picture took him months of labour. When both pictures 
had been presented, the Emperor declared they were of equal 
excellence. And ever since, Chinese painters could be roughly 
divided between the followers of Wu and of Li—those who believed 
in catching the spirit of a scene in strong, swift, and bold strokes, 
and those who thought that the more minutely they imitated Nature, 
the more life-like was their work. This latter school, which is also 
characterised by brilliance of colouring, is probably better known 
and admired by Westerners, though modern Chinese painters have 
largely abandoned it. 

In every branch of production, skill and artistry were displayed 
during the years of T‘ang rule. Porcelain, which was traditionally 
invented in Han times, was now widely produced, and in many 
beautiful designs. The ‘three-coloured vessels’ are most typical of 
the T‘ang period, having a white surface with yellow and green 
decorative gla2ing. There were also the ‘five-coloured vessels* with 
black and red colouring added to the yellow and green. Tea was 
introduced at that time, and the making of elegant, cunningly 
designed tea-pots became an immense industry. The chief centres 
of porcelain making were Hsing-chou in the North and Yueh-chou 
in the South: so lovely and delicate were their products that a 
T‘ang poet was moved to write poetry about them: 

The Hsingites and the Tuehites — 

Those are the porcelain makers! 

Round as the shape of moon 
Shining on the earthy and 
Light as the soul of snow 
Are their wares, . . . 

In the dark days that followed the fall of the T‘ang dynasty, the 
seed of a whole new world was discovered, both for die East and the 
West. Printing was invented! During the Han dynasiy the Con- 
fucian Classics had been inscribed on stone tablets, as the Ten 
Commandments had been inscribed by Moses, for the benefit of 
posterity. In T‘ang times a method of transferring the tablet 
inscriptions to paper was devised by inking the surface of the stone 
and applying a sheet of paper to it. The characters then showed 
white on a black ground. During the ‘Later Five Dynasties’ a cer¬ 
tain Feng Tao—a political opportunist and an amateur in the arts, 
who wrote a eulogy on himself as ‘the ever gay old man’—suggested 
the use of wood blocks in place of the large, clumsy, and immovable 
stone tablets. His suggestion was immediately acted upon, and after 
some years of labour by the wood engravers, the whole of the Classics 
had been transferred to wooden blocks. Block printing became 
popular from this time, and especially in the Sung dynasty, that 
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ibllowcd the Later Five Dynasties, the printing of books by this 
method became one of the great activities. Some beautiful examples 
of it have survived till the present day. Thanks to this invention, 
Confucianism could spread through the whole Empire, and the 
possibility of general education appeared. 

In the middle of the eleventh century a certain Pi Sheng invented 
movable type—an innovation of the very greatest significance. 
According to a contemporary writer, the characters were carved 
upon a compound of gum and clay, which was then baked hard 
and spread on an iron sheet for the printing operation. Towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, copper replaced the clay and gum 
type, and thus modern printing emerged. But long before this 
time the Chinese invention had travelled by trade routes to the 
West, to be adopted by Gutenberg and other European printers, 
and to revolutionise the course of human thought. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE T‘ANG DYNASTY: TURKS, UIGURS, AND 

TUFANS 

The T‘ang empire at the height of its power was an even vaster 
one than the Han. While north and south it comprised all the 
territory which the Han sovereigns had ruled, to the east it took in 
new lands, including Korea, over which a successful battle had been 
fought against Japan. Westward, through the subjugation of Central 
Asian tribes, the boundary extended immeasurably farther—up to 
the edge of Persia! The T*ang empire was, in fact, the focusing 
point for the whole of the Eastern world, in trade, commerce, and 
especially in intellectual life. Japanese students and scholars were 
sent to China at that time to study literature, art, philosophy, and 
science. On this the foundations of Japan’s own ciilture were laid. 
Their literature, their writing, their painting, almost everything of 
value in their civilisation, arc imitations of Chinese culture, dating 
from the T‘ang dynasty. 

From the other direction, the art and thought of Central and 
Western Asia poured in to enrich the native Chinese culture. Chin¬ 
ese travellers reached India and brought back many volumes of 
Buddhist scriptures: the profound influence of Buddhism, both upon 
Chinese philosophic conceptions and the Chinese arts, dates from 
this time. Chinese ships sailed as far as the Persian Gulf, while 
the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid sent his envoys to the Emperor 
of China. There is no doubt that this westward expansion, and the 
absorption through conquest of many western tribes, were in part 
respoiuible for the brilliant renaissance of Chinese culture that took 
place in the T*ang period. 

The history of India, Persia, and Japan has been amply described 



by numbers of historians, but that of the tribes west of the T‘ang 
empire has had very scant mention. And yet in their relations with 
China they may well have exercised a more pervasive and lasting 
influence than these greater nations, whose contact was only spas¬ 
modic. This chapter therefore purports to deal chiefly with the 
Tiurks, the Uigurs, and the Tufans. 

It may be remembered how, in the lands north of the Chinese 
Empire, the Hsiung-nu had been succeeded by a people called 
Hsien-pi whose ancestral home was supposedly Siberia. During the 
‘Six Dynasties* period they invaded North China, became masters 
of a great part, and established the Northern Wei dynasty. By the 
time this dynasty had passed away, the Hsien-pi, like so many 
invaders of China, had completely merged with the Chinese 
population. 

The old territory abandoned by the Hsien-pi was now reoccupied 
by a tribe having the curious nickname of ‘High Vehicles.’ It 
seems they were chiefly remarkable for the huge wheels of their 
carriages and carts, but of their origin little is known beyond the 
fact that they were probably related to the Hsiung-nu. A legend is 
told about them that traces their descent from the union of a wolf 
with the lovely daughter of a Hsiung-nu chieftain. ‘This chieftain,* 
so the legend runs, ‘had two daughters so beautiful that the rest of 
the tribe worshipped them as divine beings. The chieftain (in¬ 
ordinately proud of his offspring), declared, “How can I match my 
girls with mere men? They should only be married to Heaven!’* 
He built a high tower in the wild regions to the extreme north of his 
country and shut his two lovely daughters up in it, saying, “Heaven 
will take them. . . .” Four years later there came an old wolf, 
and howled day and night at the foot of the tower. It made itself a 
cave there, and lived in it for some time. At last, the younger 
daughter said to her sister, “My father hopes to marry me to 
Heaven. Can it be that this wolf is a divine animal, sent to me by the 
desire of Heaven?” . . . And she descended the tower and became 
the wolf’s wife. By him she had many children, whose descendants 
formed a new tribe. A characteristic of this people is their strange 
kind of singing, like the howling of a wolf.* 

The people of the curious nickname and wolf-like songs were 
conquered presently by tribesmen called the ‘Juan-juan.’ ^ ‘Juan- 
juan* means literally ‘the creeping of a worm,* and they were so 
named by an Emperor of Northern Wei, who thought them ‘as 
harmless as creeping worms.’ In the middle of the sixth century, 
these ‘harmless worms’ were attacked and partly exterminated by 
the Turks who now occupied all that part north of China formerly 
the habitation of the Hsiung-nu, as well as a great deal more terri¬ 
tory to the west. The survivors of the Juan-juan were driven to 
find their new home still farther westwards. 

The term ‘Turk,’ though generally associated with the people 
> Often identified witbt he Avars of Roman histoiy. 
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who inhabited parts of Asia Minor, is a purely linguistic one, 
without a racial meaning. It covers all the tribes speaking Turkic 
languages, and includes both a Western and an Eastern gproup. To 
the Western belong those races which, in the end of the Middle Ages, 
were comprised in the vast Ottoman Empire; to the Eastern—about 
which we are at present concerned—many of the peoples of Turke¬ 
stan and Central Asia. 

It seems that the national name, now so famous, did indeed 
originate in Eastern Asia. We learn from reliable records that in 
the year a.d. 433, when the To Pa had founded the Northern Wei 
dynasty and were r4iling in North China, a clan of the Hsiung- 
nu, disliking the Wei rule, moved north to the protection of the 
‘Juan-juan,’ whom they served as workers in iron. They lived at 
the foot of the ‘Gk)lden Mountains’ (i.e. Altai mountains), beside a 
peak called from its shape ‘Turku’ or ‘Tu-chueh,’ meaning a helmet. 

name Turk (Tu-chueh) applied to this tribe first appears in 
Chinese records about a century later. 

If we turn from record to legend, we are led to conjecture that 
this small Hsiung-nu clan, from whose descendants sprang a great 
eastern empire, had a racial connection with the ‘High Vehicles.* 
The mythical story of their origin is also concerned with the union 
of a wolf and a human being. ‘The ancestors of the Turks,’ runs the 
legend, ‘lived on the right bank of the Western Sea, and were a 
people descended from a branch of the Hsiung-nu. They w^erc 
defeated by a neighbouring tribe and massacred. . . . The enemy 
soldiers took pity on a small boy of ten and spared him from death, 
though they cut off his legs and left him in a marsh. A she-wolf came 
and fed him with animal flesh. The she-wolf brought him up and 
he made her his wife. She became pregnant. At that time, news of 
the boy’s escape reached the enemy chieftain, and he sent a man to 
kill him. The man was to destroy the wolf as well, but she escaped 
to the North Mountain of Kao-ch‘ang (modern Sinkiang). There, 
from a cave entrance she saw a grassy valley several hundred miles 
square, securely hemmed in by mountains. She settled in this 
valley and gave birth to ten boys. The boys grew up, married, and 
founded ten families. One . . . became prosperous . . . and 
moved away from the old home. They became subjects of the 
“Juan-juan,” lived at the foot of the Golden Mountains, and served 
as blacksmiths to their masters.’ 

During the ‘Six Dynasties’ period, this small but rebellious tribe 
grew increasingly pKJwerful, revolted against its overlords, the ‘Juan- 
juan,’ and crushed them so effectively that they seem to have com¬ 
pletely disappeared from history. Now began the first brilliant 
epoch of the Turkish people. Under its chieftain T‘uman, who in 
552 proclaimed himself ‘Khan of the Turks,’ and his immediate 
successors, the formerly servile clan became leader of all the Central 
Asian nomads. Its armies turned to the West and began an amazing 
series of conquests, so that within a few years its rule extended from 
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the Liao Sea (Manchuria) in the east to the Western Sea (Sea of 
Aral) in the west, and from the desert in the south to the Northern 
Sea (Lake Baikal) in the north. 

The Turks were now so formidable that the Chinese rulers whose 
territory bordered on the Khan’s kingdom were thoroughly intimi¬ 
dated. These were the Emperors of Western Wei and Northern 
Ch‘i who hastened to send bales of silk and imperial maidens, with 
the object of winning Turkish friendship and of buying at least a 
temporary peace. One of the Khans is said to have declared 
impudently, ‘Why should we worry about our fortunes so long as our 
two little boys in the South remain filial?’ 

During the Sui dynasty which followed upon the ‘Six Dynasties,’ 
relations between the Turkish Khan and the Chinese Emperors 
improved for a time. This came about through a family quarrel in 
the Khan’s household. The Chinese Emperor had given a royal 
princess in marriage to the Khan’s younger brother, and out of some 
caprice had refused to send a second for the Khan himself. Angry 
and jealous, the Khan made a murderous attack upon his brother, 
who then escaped into China and sought protection at the Chinese 
Court. This young Turk and the Chinese Emperor became fast 
friends, and upon the Khan’s death he returned to claim the 
succession, supported by a Chinese bodyguard. After this incident 
the Khan and the Emperor remained on excellent terms, and ex¬ 
changed visits frequently. At one of these diplomatic exchanges, it is 
recorded that the Chinese Emperor’s envoy brought gifts to the 
Khan and his Chinese wife which included two golden jars and 
twenty million pieces of silk. In return the host and hostess pre¬ 
sented ‘tens of millions of oxen, sheep, camels, and horses.’ 

As the short-lived Sui dynasty fell into decline, all the local 
leaders in China who were quarrelling for supremacy courted the 
friendship and military support of the Turks. This circumstance, 
combined with the spectacle of an ever-weakening Chinese throne, 
put the Khan into such a high conceit of himself that the possibility 
of peaceful relations existing between the two countries came to an 
end. 

Just as the early Han Emperors embarked on a policy of appease¬ 
ment with their border enemy the Hsiung-nu, so the first Emperors 
of T‘ang dynasty offered friendly gestures to the Turks. They met 
with exactly the same response: the Turks, like the Hsiung-nu before 
them, received gifts from the Chinese Emperors with one hand and 
attacked their frontiers with the other. It became very clear that 
only military operations could keep them within their own domain. 

In 627, Turkish armies, comprising hundreds of thousands of 
men, plundered and hacked their way as far as the outskirts of 
Gh‘ang-an, the Chinese capital. They encamped on the opposite 
bank of the river on which the city was built. Emperor T‘ai Tsung, 
‘the Great,’ second Emperor of T‘ang dynasty, still hoping to avoid 
bloodshed, approached in person attended by only six guards, and 
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asked to speak with the Turkish Khan. The two sovereipis met on 
the bridge which separated the capital from the hostile armies. 
T‘ai Tsung rebuked the Khan for his senseless breaking of the 
peace, and it is said that the latter was so impressed by the Em¬ 
peror’s nobility and eloquence that he dismounted and humbly 
saluted him. As this moving scene was being played, thousands of 
T‘ang troops poured into the plain and filled it with their banners, 
demonstrating the power of the Emperor. A bloody battle was 
converted into a sworn peace, and the Turkish armies withdrew to 
their own lands. 

Meanwhile, various tribes, including the Uigurs, who were pres¬ 
ently to take the place of the Turks as the dominant power in 
Central Asia, were growing dissatisfied with the Turkish rule, and 
began to break away. To add to the Turks* difficulties, a disas¬ 
trous failure of their crops in 627, and heavy losses in cattle after an 
unusually severe winter, brought widespread famine and death. 
Their power was failing. 

Taking advantage of this state of affairs, the Chinese were wise 
enough to attack. In 629 the T‘ang Emperor sent a hundred 
thousand men to engage the Turkish armies at the foot of Iron 
Mountain (now Mongolia) and inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Turks. The Khan was taken prisoner and thousands of his subjects, 
worn out by wars and famine,surrendered to the Chinese and became 
subjects of the T‘ang empire. Others fled to join the Uigurs and 
other tribes. The end of this eastern branch of the Turks did not 
come, however, until more than a hundred years later when the 
Uigurs and Chinese in combination conquered and dispersed all 
that part of the tribe which bordered on the Chinese Empire. The 
empire of the Eastern Turks, like that of their predecessors the 
Hsiung-nu, disappeared from history. Their ruler, who wais at that 
time an Empress Dowager, surrendered, and was created a ‘duchess* 
of the T‘ang Court by the Emperor Hsuan Tsung, who was also 
graciously pleased to accord her an annual revenue of two hundred 
thousand coins for ‘pin-money’! This event took place in the year 
745 - 

The Chinese government during the T‘ang period had followed 
a policy of supporting factions that were weak or distant against 
those that were strong and near. Accordingly, during its years of 
most intense conflict with the Eastern Turks, it had kept on terms of 
friendship with the western branch. The latter at this time occupied 
lands west of the Golden Mountains (i.e. the Altai mountains) and 
their aggressive movements had been directed more against the 
countries of Western Asia than the Chinese border lands. They had 
even contracted an alliance with the Eawt Roman Empire against 
the Persians. In 620 they had become masters of Eastern Persia. 

When the great T‘ang Emperor T‘ai Tsung died, they turned for 
the first time eastward, and made an assault u^n the north¬ 
western borders of China. But their strength was already cracking. 



Dissensions prevailed among the various tribes of which they were 
composed. In 657 they suffered a heavy defeat by the T‘ang 
troops, and their Khan was taken prisoner. Not long after, the 
Chinese were able to declare that they had annexed the whole 
territory of the Western Turks. 

It seems that neither the Turkish occupation of Eastern Asia nor 
the Chinese annexation of most of these countries was effective. 
In the hundred years 650-750, possession of them was disputed not 
only by the Turks and Chinese, but by the Tufans (Tibetans) in 
the east and the Arabs in the west. We can only assert that between 
the contending pressure of Chinese and Arabs especially, the broad 
Kingdom of the Western Turks gradually fell to pieces, and that the 
whole Turkish race as an integrate body disappeared from Eastern 
Asia. 

They were to some extent replaced by the Uigurs whose authority 
in Central Asia grew in proportion as the Turks’ waned. They seem 
to have been a nomadic people, descended from the tribe known as 
the ‘High Vehicles,’ and living formerly in small groups, in Northern 
Mongolia. From the fourth to the eighth centuries their domination 
extended over a very large part of these wild northern regions, and 
though they were at one time subject to the Turks, they quickly 
regained their independence while the latter were involved with the 
Chinese. Joining with the T‘ang armies in the final defeat of the 
Western Turks, the Uigurs inherited a considerable part of their 
territory, and though they remained allies of the Chinese, their 
wildness and savagery were not an unmitigated blessing. During 
the An Lu Shan rebellion, for instance, the Emperor was assisted by 
four thousand Uigur troops, who fought with reckless bravery 
round the capital of Ch*ang-an, and recaptured it from the hands 
of the rebels in 757. They had the Prince Regent’s promise that, 
should they be successful in battle, they might seize all the girls and 
treasure they pleased, while leaving the territory in his hands. 
These half-savage soldiers refrained from looting Ch‘ang-an 
excessively, but when the eastern capital of Loyang fell to them 
soon after, they plundered the city for three days on end, and were 
systematically emptying it of every valuable object. The Chinese 
rotary and civil authorities were in despair. At last they per* 
suaded their greedy ally to cease this troublesome activity with the 
bribe of ‘ten thousand pieces of good silk,’ which had by some 
means to be procured from the local inhabitants. It is said that as a 
result of the bribe, the Emperor’s civil servants ran so short of silken 
materials that they were obliged to appear at Court in paper 
dresses! 

Nor was the Uigurs’ friendship less embarrassing to China in 
peace time. They compelled the Chinese to trade with them on 
their own terms, and one of their favourite ruses was to send a 
broken-winded, lame, or worn-out horse to the Chinese capital, 
recommending it as a well-bred mettlesome steed, and demanding 
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at least forty pieces of good silk in exchange! Numerous such 
worthless jades were disposed of, and no one dared refuse to 
bargain with so ferocious a people. The wealthier among them 
made their homes at Ch‘ang-an, and would drink their heads off 
and riot in the streets, to the distress of self-respecting, law-abiding 
Chinese citizens. If the local authorities had the temerity to throw 
them in jail, their friends would lay siege to the building, break it 
down if need be, and carry off the prisoners. The government found 
itself in the awkward situation of being obliged to protect these rude 
swashbucklers against the resentment of their own mannerly people, 
and to extenuate their social crimes. 

By the beginning of the ninth century, the supremacy of the 
Uigurs was shattered. Like the Turks, they had been gradually 
weakened by internal conflicts and by the incursions of neighbour¬ 
ing tribes. Their chief opponents, besides the Chinese, were a people 
called Haka, and these two powers between them broke up, killed, 
or disp>ersed the Uigur tribe about 830. A part fled farther west, 
but a great number of them moved into that part of China which is 
now Kansu and the neighbouring provinces, and there they 
gradually merged with the native population. 

The third power which had important relations with China 
during the T‘ang dynasty was the tribe known as Tufan. The 
Tufans inhabited Tibet, parts of Kansu, Chinese Turkestan, and 
Northern India, and were the predecessors of the modem Tibetans. 
They belonged to the stock of the Ch‘iang people, whose history was 
connected with the Chinese as early as the Chou dynasty, but their 
ruling class at this time was of North Indian blood. Their king, 
or ‘Tsan-p‘u’ as he was called, had his capital at Lhasa, the present 
capital of Tibet, and as in modern Tibet, a religious hierarchy 
seems to have controlled the administration. The national policy 
was decided by a council of monks. 

During the reign of Emperor T‘ai Tsung of the T‘ang dynasty, the 
Tufans were attracted by the splendour of the neighbouring Chinese 
Empire, and made tentative overtures at diplomatic relations. The 
Tsan-p‘u, hearing that the Turkish Khan had been given a Chinese 
princess in marriage, asked that he too might be vouchsafed the 
hand of a royal Chinese lady. His request was somew^hat bluntly 
refused, and the Tsan-p‘u was so furious at the rebuff that he raised 
an army of two hundred thousand men and attacked China from 
the west. He had no success and withdrcw\ Nevertheless, on his 
sending a second envoy to the T‘ang Court to solicit an imperial 
princess, his prayer was granted. The display of force had achieved 
what gentle words had failed to elicit. 

The Tsan-p‘u was overjoyed. In his delight he poured presents 
on the Emperor T‘ai Tsung—five thousand taels of gold and 
countless other rarities. He built a complete city for his bride, and 
because the appearance of his people terrified the timid little 
stranger, he prohibited their custom of tattooing the face w’ith red 
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patterns. He himself put on robes of Chinese silk» and ordered his 
ministers and subjects to follow his example. Apparently, this 
Tsan-p*u had a genuine admiration for the Chinese culture: 
during his rule, many Tufan scholars were sent to the Chinese capital 
of Ch‘ang-an to study the Confucian Classics at the Chinese National 
University. 

But years after the little Chinese princess and her Tufan husband 
had died, another Tsan-p‘u showed no compunction in attacking 
his former ally when in distress. Profiting by the disturbances in 
China during the An Lu Shan rebellion, Tufan troops crossed the 
border in 763, and entering Ch‘ang-an just after it had been pain¬ 
fully recovered from the hands of the rebels, completely devastated 
the city. They retired with their plunder, and with thousands of 
kidnapped Chinese subjects, whom they carried back with then? 
and caused to marry their own people and become subject to their 
Tsan-p‘u. 

Many years later their treachery was rewarded. Beginning from 
839, they suffered one disaster after another—earthquakes, land¬ 
slides, floods, famines, and pestilences, and by these they were 
irretrievably weakened. When they came to blows with the T‘ang 
armies in 848, they were utterly routed, and were driven out of the 
eastern part of their lands (Kansu). 

Although their territory and influence had been reduced, the 
Tufans remained a Central Asian power and were never dispersed 
as the Hsiung-nu, the Turks, and the Uigurs had been. During the 
Sung dynasty which, after some fifty years of disruption, followed 
the T^ang dynasty, the Tufans sent envoys to China, and even 
offered to assist the Sung troops in their combats with other tribes. 
When the Sung dynasty fell before the irresistible expansion of the 
Mongol empire, and a Mongol ruler mounted the Chinese throne, 
the Tufans too became subject to him. They were well treated by 
the Mongols, who, like them, believed in the Lama religion. But 
of the relations effected between Tufans and Mongols through the 
medium of Lamaism, and of how the Lama priesthood swayed the 
foreign policy of the whole tribe, we shall treat hereafter.^ 

History repeats itself. Just as the ocean tides rise and fall and rise 
again, to nibble off bits of rock and cliff against which they wash, 
so has the Chinese civilisation acted upon the bordering races 
which it touched. Like the Hsiung-nu before them, a large pro¬ 
portion of the Turks and Uigurs were driven westward by the 
Chinese armies, while the remainder moved ever closer to Chinese 
territory, until they themselves became assimilated by the huge 
T‘ang empire, and in their turn enriched the composition of Chinese 
blood. 

As in Han times, the people of T‘ang controlled communications 
from China to Centra) Asia, through the Turkic and the Tufan 
countries. Along this route, Buddhism with its profound and 
» See Chapter XVII, 
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incalculable influences had begun to pass in the early years o( 
Eastern Han. Now in addition came the three ‘Persian’ religions— 
Nestorianism, Zoroastrianism, and Manichacism,^ which were 
welcomed by the T‘ang Emperors, and in ways we cannot measure 
enlarged and diversified the Chinese arts and conceptions. For the 
space of some three hundred years, by contact with newly risen 
tribes, and through them with the mighty empires of India and the 
Caliphs, Chinese civilisation was sown with fresh seeds of greatness. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE SUNG DYNASTY—POLITICS AND THOUGHT 

The Sung dynasty was, in many ways, the end of the Classic Age in 
China. In the arts and in thought it provided a sequel to and a 
development of the great creative work of the T‘ang period. 
Painting and poetry became self-conscious and sentimental, sub¬ 
jective and thoughtful; religion and philosophy consisted chiefly 
in a revaluation of old ideas. Men were already looking backward 
with veneration to the past, and were basing their ideas, creative 
and intellectual, upon the old giants. It was the time of the 
encyclopaedias, the catalogues, the academies. In politics, the power 
of China was on the wane. The western territory was already lost, 
and in the north the Sung rulers were unable to withstand the 
downward onrush of alien tribes. Thus the way was laid open for 
the great Mongol invasion which was to engulf the whole of China 
at the fall of the Sung dynasty, and so to spread over the greater 
part of Asia that for some years Mongols rather than Chinese were 
masters of the continent. In the sphere of internal politics, reform 
was urgent. After years of strife and civil war, the social and 
agrarian systems threatened to collapse altogether. The Prime 
Minister Wang An-shih introduced certain important and even 
‘modern’ reforms, but they were neither scrupulously administered 
nor permanently maintained. In comparison with T‘ang times, the 
internal life of the country was on the decline. China was ready for 
a new era, and this was to dawn with the Mongol conquest, with 
the new ideas it brought, and especially with the opening up of 
relations with the Western world. 

The Sung dynasty arose almost by accident. Its founder was a 
certain general Chao K‘uang-yin in the service of a Later Chou 
dynasty Emperor, who, with his army, was setting out to repel 
attacks by the Kitans on the northern boundaries. While the 
troops were on the march, a lieutenant suddenly declared that he 
saw a second sun rising in the sky beneath the old one. This, he 


* The Chinese called them collectively the *San Hu* or ‘Three Foreign’ religions, 
but *hu*—‘foreigners*—usually referred only to Persia. Although Nestorianism did 
not originate in Persia, it came in time to be chiefly assodated with that country. 
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asstured his fcUow-officcrs, was the sign of a new Emperor about to 
appear in China! It was no novel event, for through the whole of 
the past fifty years Emperors and dynasties had followed each other 
like puppet Ungs whose strings were manipulated by capricious 
war-lords. The present Emperor of Chou was still too young to 
govern ably, and General Chao K‘uang-yin had gained very wide 
supp>ort as the next candidate for imperial honours. 

That night in camp, having fallen into a heavy sleep, he woke 
suddenly to find himself encircled by a cordon of his officers and 
men. Some of them dragged him to his feet and threw an imperial 
yellow robe over him. They mounted him on his horse, while an 
assembly of troops? hailed the bewildered warrior with ‘Long live 
our King!’ In the morning, with the new king at its head, the 
whole army marched back to the capital. The Emperor of Chou 
hastily abdicated, and General Chao K‘uang-yin became Emperor 
T‘ai Tsu ‘the Great Originator,’ founder of the Sung dynasty. 
Such was the instability of Chinese politics at the end of the 
‘Five Dynasties.’ 

This first ruler of Sung was neither a genius nor a scoundrel; 
but an honest man of practical common sense, with a sincere and 
orderly mind. He was the type of character particularly suited for 
the task of reuniting those w^ar-wcary fragments into which the 
Chinese Empire had been broken. After his forces had secured the 
allegiance of all the scattered States, and China was once more a 
united Empire, he summoned his leading generals to a banquet. 
He first handed round the wine goblet, and then in frank and 
friendly terms asked them to surrender to him their military 
authority. 

‘I should like our cordial relations to last for ever,’ he explained. 
‘I should like dur descendants to intermarry, and that we should all 
enjoy as much wealth and power as we do now. There is only one 
way: you must return your military authority to the State—then 
we shall be free from any suspicion of each other!’ Filled with 
brotherly feeling by the wine and the Emperor’s words, they all 
agreed to relinquish their posts. In compensation they received 
lucrative civil positions. The Emperor then seized the opportunity 
of abolishing the military governors of border districts—a T*ang 
institution—and thus by peaceful means brought to an end those 
disturbances, stirred up by ambitious war-lords, which had harassed 
the whole country for more than two hundred years—since the An 
Lu Shan rebellion. 

Although it was helpful as a unifying factor, and as a means of 
centralising the government, this reform alone was not enough to 
heal the country’s wounds, and it carried its own serious dis^ 
advantages. The capital was now at K‘aifcng, half-way between the 
modern cities of Pelung and Nanking. It was tljus some distance 
from the northern and western border^, where campaigns were 
constantly in progress. Delay in the delivery of orders from the 
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capital, together with Court intrigues, must often have impeded the 
action of generals in the field. 

Whether for these or other reasons, the efforts of Sung armies to 
hold back invaders on the frontiers were a disastrous failure. The 
Kitans especially, in the North, repulsed one attack after another, 
inflicting heavy losses, until the Sung Emperors were obliged to let 
them settle where they willed. The only result of these campaigns 
for the Chinese citizen was an ever-increased taxation, while the 
army of the central government was doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled, without effect. In the reign of T‘ai Tsu, the first Sung 
Emperor, these troops numbered only 378,000, while a hundred 
years later they had reached the figure of 1,162,000! It is perhaps 
understandable that the huge additional forces succeeded in little 
but in draining the national exchequer. The government had 
adopted a charitable policy of enlisting peasants at famine times, to 
save them from starvation, so that the Sung imperial army was not 
unlike Falstaff’s ragged regiment—on a greatly enlarged scale— 
the rags and tatters of the Empire! 

The rulers, in despair at their failure, turned to religion. They 
desired Heaven’s blessing on their efibrts, and pleaded that Heaven 
would grant peace to their much-distressed country. The cost of 
these prayers also fell on the population, for the Emi>erors felt 
bound to offer magnificent sacrifices and to undertake long 
pilgrimages to the Sacred mountains, attended by an appropriate 
imperial retinue. The weight of taxation became indeed a painful 
load. 

Various compulsory national services added their burden to the 
costs of war and prayer under which the peasants laboured. They 
included the arresting of thieves, the supervision of public granaries, 
and—ironically enough—assistance in the collection of taxes. None 
of these services received any reward, but failure to carry them out 
met with heavy punishment. 

Meanwhile, a class of big landowners had grown up, to whom the 
peasants were constantly and necessarily in debt. During the civil 
wars that had raged in the preceding ‘Five Dynasties,’ hundreds of 
peasants and small farmers had been driven from their fields or 
killed, and much of the land had fallen into disuse. The foot-paths 
which formerly marked the boundaries of the various properties 
became overgrown, and there seemed nothing to hinder those 
farmers who still remained from annexing as much of the surround¬ 
ing land as they wished. In this way, a wealthy landlord class began 
to appear. From them, the honest but despairing peasants were 
obliged to borrow money to save their families from ruin. Groaning 
both under the government taxes and the usurers* demands, these 
wretched people were deprived of the ownership of their grain and 
silk before the men had taken the former from the threshing yard, 
or the women the latter from their looms. 

It was very clear that relief must be forthcoming both for the 
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general population and for the national finances, if the coun^ 
was to be saved from collapse. A man named Wang An-shih> 
an energetic, ruthless reformer, a statesman with clear and 
astonishingly ‘modern’ ideas, came to the rescue of the Sung 
empire, about a hundred years after the dynasty had been 
founded—almost contemporaneously with the Norman Conquest 
of England. 

That his reforms were unpopular with the upper classes, and that 
many of them did not outlast his lifetime, are no discredit to the 
man or his work. He was possessed of an uncompromising person¬ 
ality, and he never shrank from making enemies. He lacked the {>ower 
of patient persuasion, while his energy and speed upset the temper 
of the leisurely State counsellors. Many of the most eminent men of 
the day, including the famous poet Su Shih (Su Tung-p‘o), became 
his bitter opponents; possibly because sudden change and drastic 
measures are alien to Chinese habits of thought. Wang was often 
condemned before his proposals had been honestly examined. 
Eventually the very word ‘reform’ became a party tag, and long 
after Wang had fallen from f)ower, ‘reformers’ and conservatives 
tussled with each other in a way that brought no credit either 
to themselves or the State. 

However, so long as Wang An-shih remained Prime Minister 
(1068-1076), and enjoyed the confidence of his sovereign, very 
important measures were proposed and carried through with some 
measure of success. His principles of taxation, for instance, have 
formed a basis for all later Chinese administrators. 

In the first instance, Wang established an official commission, 
for the purpose of drawing up a national budget of revenue and 
expenditure. He insisted that the budget be strictly adhered to, and 
this resulted in an annual saving of almost forty per cent.! Next he 
advised the ‘green sprout* scheme, which is followed in principle 
even at the present day. When the green sprouts of the crops began 
to push up in spring, and small farmers urgently needed money for 
the employment of extra labour, the purchase of fertilisers, and so 
on, the government undertook to distribute loans, and thus save 
them from the usurers’ claws. When the grain had been harvested, 
the loans had to be repaid with twenty per cent, ‘commission.’ The 
plan enabled farmers to make an extra outlay and increase the yield 
of their land: both they and the government profited. At the present 
day, farmers’ banks are established to perform the same service, 
though at a much lower rate of interest. 

Statute labour was also abolished under Wang’s reform system. 
All who had formerly been liable to national service were exempted 
on condition that they paid a yearly sum of money, proportionate 
to their means, into a State fund. Officials, women, and members of 
religious orders, who had previously been exempt from the statute 
labour, were obliged to contribute to the fund as well. The money 
thus collected ^Qxn ^ sov^rc^ >vas properly administered for public 
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works; workmen were regularly engaged, and their salaries paid 
from the fund. 

Another measure of fundamental importance was the institution 
of a new land survey. Every individual holding was to be meas¬ 
ured and its productive capacity assessed. Land taxes would be 
levied on the basis of the survey. 

These were the most important of Wang’s financial reforms; his 
military measures were equally drastic. He began by cutting down 
the regular army to almost a third, which was then composed of 
‘crack’ troops. A part of the rejected troops he enrolled as a terri¬ 
torial force, and the remainder—^all those who were really unfit to 
be soldiers—he disbanded and sent home. In this way the fighting 
power of the imperial armies was very greatly increased. 

His next step was to organise a militia under a system which was 
called ^Pao^ stands for ‘a unit of defence* and 'chia^ means 

simply ‘armed.’ Every group of ten families formed a ^paOy every 
fifty families a ‘great paOy and five hundred a ‘head pao.^ Each 
family with more than two male members sent one to serve in the 
militia, and the whole force was responsible for public security up 
and down the country. The head of each ‘great pao' was trained by 
officers of the regular army—was taught to ride, to shoot, and to use 
the various weapons of war. When the training was completed, the 
head men would go back to their own districts and drill their 
militiamen. The local defences thus became effective soldiers under 
Wang’s administration; banditry and other social disorders were put 
down, and the countryside enjoyed a great measure of security. 

^Pao-ma^ was an adjunct to the Pao-chia system, ‘ma’ being the 
Chinese word for ‘horse.* Groups of families, especially in the 
frontier districts, were entrusted with the upkeep of the army 
horses in exchange for a rebate in taxation and the use of the 
animals in peace time. The families were responsible for keeping 
the horses well fed and in good condition, and must pay the 
government for any casualties.^ 

From their appearance Wang’s reforms seem practical, advanced, 
and comprehensive: they appear to provide a complete machinery 
for the ordering of society and the safeguarding of the State. One 
might have expected a real recovery in the Sung empire, and an 
advance towards what we call a ‘modern’ civilisation. In fact, the 
tide of invasion from the north and west was stemmed but not 
checked, and at home the reforms for the relief of the peasantry 
were so badly administered by local officials, either from downright 
bad nature or lack of understanding, that the people’s lot was only 
slightly alleviated. Wang’s measures were not decisive in rescuing 
China from the social and political decay into which she had fallen 

' Technicians were organised by the government under a techni^ bur^u 
to study and experiment in improved rotary equipment. In addition, high 
rewards were offered to any member of the general public who would submit a 
practicable military invention. 





at the decline of the T‘ang dynasty. On the one hand) they were 
perhaps not sufficiently drastic to lift up the people and sweep them 
forward into a new era: history proved that total invasion and 
conquest by the Mongols was the movement demanded by the 
times. On the other hand, many of the measures were in themselves 
too radical for the diehard statesmen, and Wang pressed them on 
with too little regard for the opposition he was rousing. As a result, 
many politicians began to attack the premier’s person, instead of 
passing an honest judgment on his proposals. They accused him of 
trying to change systems which had been consecrated by their 
imperial ancestors; they called him a war-monger for attempting to 
resist the invasion of the Hsia tribes from the west, even compelling 
him to restore several strategic points that had been retaken from 
them, and to buy with this means a temporary and discreditable 
peace. They called him a profiteer for imposing on farmers the 
twenty per cent, interest on loans, and for levying service taxes on 
the privileged classes. 

For many years Wang faced all opponents and held firmly on his 
way, but when his measures had been partly nullified by mal¬ 
administration, and when, finally, he lost the confidence of his 
sovereign, disillusioned and disappointed, he resigned from the 
premiership. He still kept a following among the younger, more 
enlightened politicians, but after the death of the Emperor, and 
while an Empress Dowager acted as regent to the youthful heir, the 
Opposition came into its own, and Wang’s followers dared not raise 
their voices. At the Empress Dowager’s death in 1094, Emperor 
restored the reformists to high positions in the State, but although 
he and his successor were both in favour of Wang’s policy, the 
statesmen who administered it were both stupid and dishonest. 
Wang’s original conception was distorted and ruined. Meanwhile, 
as the reformers and conservatives were pursuing their petty 
quarrels, northern tribesmen called Chin (the ‘Golden Tribes’) 
took advantage of the government’s disunity to invade the Sung 
empire. They attacked and destroyed the capital city, compelling 
the Emperor to abdicate. He and his young heir were both carried 
off to the enemy’s land, where they died a tragic death. The 
Northern Sung dynasty came to an end in the year 1126. 

A prince of the imperial blood had, however, made good his 
escape from the Chin conquerors, and fled southward across the 
Yangtzu River to set up Court, first at Nanking, but later, after that 
city was attacked, at Hangchou, even farther south. This was 
Emperor Kao Tsung ‘the High,’ founder of the Southern Sung 
dynasty. 

At the same time a government sponsored by the Chin invaders 
had been set up in the north, with a ‘puppet Emperor’ at its head. 
The ‘puppet,’ however, proved too weak to check the advances of 
loyalist troops from the south, and was soon dethroned. The Chin 
became masters of Northern China. Fighting continued for some 



time bctv/ccn the two powers, and although the Sung forces were 
led by the famous general Yueh Fei, no decisive result was achieved. 
Eventually the Sung cause was betrayed by the intrigues of a prime 
minister—rival of Yuch Fei—^who persuaded Emperor Kao Tsung to 
sue for peace. A settlement was reached in H41 by which the 
frontiers of the two kingdoms were laid down, and it was agreed 
that the Sung Emperor should address the Chin Emperor as a 
‘nephew’ to an ‘uncle.’ Further, he should present ‘gifts’ annually 
to his ‘uncle’ to the value of a hundred thousand taels of silver and a 
hundred thousand pieces of silk.^ 

The amicable arrangement was not destined to last. The Mongol 
conquerors were already on the march, and they fell upon the 
nations in their paths like tigei's upon their jungle victims. The 
Sung politicians made an alliance with them in order to defeat the 
hated ‘uncle,’ a deed which was accomplished in 1234. But no 
sooner was the Chin empire wiped out than the Mongols broke 
with their Sung ally and turned their forces against his capital. 
Beautiful Hangchou fell to them in 1276. In three years’ time, the 
Sung forces had been utterly destroyed by the formidable Mongols; 
crushed—in the expressive words of an historian—as ‘the Sacred 
Mountain T‘ai would crush an egg!’ China was incorporated into the 
vast Mongol empire. 

The story of the Sung dynasty seems to be one of incurable weak¬ 
ness. An inward rot had spread too far to be eradicated. But in the 
intellectual and creative life of that time there was no sign of decay. 
It was a period of stocktaking, and also of advance, and the most 
marked advance was, undoubtedly, in the realm of painting, the 
finest examples of which may rank beside the masterpieces of the 
world. The glorious outpouring of Sung art is chiefly characterised 
by an intensely keen apprehension of natural forms, a fresh under¬ 
standing of landscape, and its presentation infused with ‘spirit.* It 
may well be that the confusion and decay which had long abounded 
in politics turned creative minds away from worldly affairs and 
sent them to study Nature. We already see a precedent for this in 
the life and work of Fan K‘uan, a master of landscape from the 
‘Five Dynasties’ period. Disgusted with the confusion of the times, 
he passed many years as a hermit, living in remote mountain valleys, 
ana becoming, as he said, ‘a student of the Creator.’ He never 
wearied of study: deep in the moonlit night, and in the cold 
snows of winter, he still turned his painter’s eye upon the mighty 
forms of Nature. His landscapes reflect a profound inner experience 
—the mood of one who has probed Nature’s secrets. 

All the great Sung painters have, like Fan K‘uan, approached 
Nature rather as mystics and poets than as mere painters. From 
them we obtain a new vision of the external world and a poetic inter¬ 
pretation of Nature that mirrors the painter’s heart. They aimed 

* Later tlic terminology was modified to ‘Younger Brother’ and ‘Elder 
Brother.’ 
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chiefly at expressing the essence and ^spirit* of a scene while ignoring 
the details. The empty spaces in a picture were as pregnant of 
meaning as the brush strokes: thoughtfully placed, they might 
suggest to the discerning onlooker hundreds of miles of water, or 
valley, or unlimited tracts of cloudy air. 

Painting at this time reached such a peak of development that 
it was included in the subjects for official examinations. The 
Imperial Academy of Painting was founded, and it ranked above the 
Academies of Calligraphy, of the Lute, and of Chess. By its establish¬ 
ment, painting traditions were fostered and students were encour¬ 
aged to study the technique of old Masters. Important as it was, this 
institution must largely be blamed for the vice of imitation so 
prevalent among later generations of Chinese artists, and for their 
spiritless imitation of methods in place of free invention. 

The porcelain of Sung is widely known and profoundly admired by 
Western countries. Furnaces in various parts of the empire were 
put under the supervision of imperial officials, and the most 
exquisite pieces emerged which have become a by-word with 
connoisseurs all over the world. The ‘ox-blood* red and the pure 
white are perhaps the loveliest: the latter suffused with that 
shadowy tint which can only be compared with moonlight. 

Sung poetry, beautiful though it is, is hardly known outside 
China. No doubt the increasingly allusive and obscure poetic 
diction together with its extreme subjectivity have proved a 
deterrent to translators. But to Chinese lovers of poetry the Sung 
poems rank very little below the splendid flower of the T‘ang 
dynasty. If T‘ang was the ‘classical’ age in Chinese poetry. Sung 
may be termed the ‘romantic.* The T‘ang poets caught in a few 
regular, balanced lines, and in exquisitely delicate and restrained 
language, a scene, a situation, or a sentiment. The Sung poets beat a 
longer, more irregular measure—though it too was governed by 
fixed laws—and used a language that was at first direct, simple, and 
heart-felt, but which, as the dynasty wore on, and the new form was 
exploited by more sophisticated writers, became heavily overlaid 
with literary allusions, extravagant metaphors, and other poetic 
devices. But from first to last it was a subjective, personal art. Like 
the painters of the period, the poets were not content with the 
imaginative presentation of a scene—they must infuse it with 
human emotion, laying bare the human heart and its sorrows. 

Prose literature developed late in China—not till the Yuan 
(Mongol) dynasty did the first novel appear, and the greatest novels 
belong to an even later period. But the Sung dynasty was sowing 
seed. It was the time of the ‘professional’ story-teller—a kind of 
troubadour who wandered from street-corner to street-corner 
telling his stories for a few coins to any children and idlers who 
cared to hear them. There were four kinds: the first and most 
popular told love-romances, fairy stories, tales of mystery and war; 
the second talked about famous monks, and put Buddhism into a 
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poptilar form; the third gave historical narratives, and the fourth 
specialised in conundrums. These stories, passed from mouth to 
mouth, were occasionally written down in the rough spoken lan¬ 
guage of the time. In themselves, they were not ‘literature,’ but 
they were used by the great Chinese novelists of the future in such 
works as ‘All Men Are Brothers’ {^Shui Hu")^ ‘The Romances of the 
Thiee Kingdoms’ {^San Kuo')^ and ‘The Western Pilgrimage’ (^Hsi 
Tu ChV). 

No record of the Sung dynasty would be complete without a 
reference to its intellectual life. The outstanding development here 
was the formation of a neo-Gonfucianist school, partly religious, 
partly philosophic. By the Chinese it is called the School of Li-ism, 
‘/t’ having the original meaning of ‘the vein in jade’ and the 
extended meaning of the ‘life principle.’ Li-ism was a kind of 
summing-up or recension of the ethics, morals, and beliefs of the 
past, and as such was perfectly in keeping with the spirit of the times. 
It contained the principles of Confucianism in a new form, thor¬ 
oughly fused with both Taoism and Buddhism. Its disciples, like 
many of the Sung painters and poets, cut themselves away from 
politics and worldly affairs, and gathered in study groups deep in 
the country. Small numbers of students would collect I'ound some 
distinguished scholar, and the little party would strive to under¬ 
stand ‘li,’ ‘the life principle,’ in a secluded valley, or on the banks 
of a stream. This development of study circles was quite in conform¬ 
ity with Confucius’s own practice, but the idea of holding them in the 
lap of Nature must have derived from Buddhism. Buddhist monks 
usually built their monasteries on mountain peaks, very far from the 
habitations of man. 

The ‘li’ round which the neo-Gonfucianists assembled their 
metaphysic clearly has some kinship with the ‘tao’ of Taoism—the 
natural law to w^hich every being, animate and inanimate, should 
conform if it is not perverted by exterior influences. 

The neo-Gonfucianists—or Li-ists—believed that ‘li,’ the inner 
spirit, or life force, of all things, existed before the creation of the 
world. Before the invention of house-building, boat- or chariot¬ 
making, for instance, the principle or idea—the ‘li’—of house¬ 
building and boat- and chariot-making existed, and this ‘li’ was 
discovered by the wise men who had so attuned themselves to 
the inner ‘natural* world that they had discovered its secrets. 

The same principle applied to human personality. Much con¬ 
troversy had arisen in the past among the followers of Confucius 
as to the fundamental nature of man. Hsun-tzu and some of the 
earliest disciples, filled with gloom and despair about the race, 
declared that man was essentially evil, and that only by the practice 
of self-control and attendance to the rites could he regulate his 
behaviour according to the will of Nature. Mencius and other Con- 
fucianists, however, asserted that the nature of man must be 
essentially good. The Li-ists adopted this latter view, saying that 
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the inborn nature of man has a tendency to goodness. They 
likened the ‘li* in man to the lustre of a pearl. Just as a pearl grows 
dull when it is covered with dust, so is the inborn goodness of man’s 
nature dulled with worldly passions. All the endeavours of a wise 
man, therefore, are directed towards freeing himself from the 
temptations of the passions, and this he learns to do chiefly through 
an understanding of the world. 

On this point there was a divergence of thought among the 
Li-ists which led subsequently to the formation of two separate 
schools, the contemplative and the scientific. The leader of the 
scientific school was Chu Hsi, a great naturcdistic philosopher and a 
brilliant scholar. He held that only by a comprehensive knowledge 
of all the phenomena of the world could man bring his spirit—the 
‘li’ in his nature—into harmony with the great creative spirit of 
heaven and earth. Knowledge was the keystone to the Perfect Life. 

The men of old who wished to spread complete virtue 
throughout the world 
First ordered well their own Stale. 

Wishing to order well their State 
They first regulated their families. 

Wishing to regulate their families 
They first cultivated their own person. 

Wishing to cultivate their person 
They first rectified their hearts. 

Wishing to rectify their hearts 
They first tried to be sincere in thought. 

Wishing to be sincere in thought 

They first extended to the utmost their knowledge. 

Such extension of knowledge 
Depended on the study of phenomena. 

This quotation from the ‘Great Learning,’ a Gonfucian Classic, 
with its typically Gonfucian orderliness and slightly pompous utter¬ 
ance, was more or less adopted by the disciples of Chu Hsi as their 
motto. They were closer to the teachings of the Master, Confucius, 
than were the contemplative Li-ists, who were much influenced 
by Buddhism and Taoism. 

Chu Hsi himself was a faithful student of the Sage. He wrote 
commentaries on most of the important Gonfucian Cla.ssics, and 
edited the texts; his interpretations were accepted by all scholars 
until very recent times, as if they had the authority of a Bible. 
He seems to have emulated the rigorous life which Confucius had 
chosen. ‘Rising at dawn,’ writes his biographer, ‘he clothed himself 
decently and paid homage to his ancestors and to Confucius. 
Then he went to his study and attended to his daily work. Sitting 
or sleeping he held himself erect: working or resting he behaved 
according to the model of behaviour prescribed by Confucius in his 



Classics. Everything in his home was permanently in good order, 
and in this way he lived from youth to old age. He was faithful to 
his friends and a diligent scholar.’ Small wonder that many of his 
disciples called him Chufucius! 

The head of the contemplative school was one Lu Chiu-yuan. 
In accordance with Ghu Hsi on most of the fundamental principles 
of Li-ism, he differed from him on the value of knowledge and 
learning. While Chu Hsi’s disciples were occupied with research 
and the rational interpretation of ancient philosophy, Lu Chiu- 
yuan’s followers scorned controversy and looked on study with 
considerable scepticism. They believed in intuitive knowledge, and 
it was this section especially of the Li-ists who went to the quietness 
of Nature for enlightenment. In outlook, they owed as much 
to the meditative (Gh‘an or Zen) school of Buddhism and to the 
original Taoism, before it had been vulgarised by common super¬ 
stitions, as to the teachings of Gonfucius. 

To illustrate the natural goodness of man’s mind, Lu Ghiu-yuan 
was fond of quoting the story from Mencius about the baby crawling 
towards the edge of a well. A man seeing this will hurry to save 
the child, he would explain, and he will do this without regard to the 
gratitude he will have from the parents, or the reputation he will 
gain from the onlookers or his friends. It is the prompting of‘li’ in 
his mind which causes him to act spontaneously without thought 
or calculation. The man who performed this good action needed no 
books to prompt him: he acted according to the true nature of his 
mind, and if all his conduct was in conformity with this action, he 
would be leading a life of perfect goodness. He would have taken 
the dust from the pearl, set free the ‘li’ in his nature. 

The Li-ist School is the mature fruit of thousands of years of 
Chinese thought and culture. The spiritual influences that had 
acted upon China in the past, culture that had been brought from 
lands far beyond the Chinese borders, are fused and concentrated 
in this body of thought. Much that is beautiful and significant in 
Sung painting and poetry derives from it—the calm and quietness, 
the depth, the profound understanding of Nature, the breadth of 
conception. But with the fall of this ripe fruit, an era of civilisation 
ended. China began to enter a new world. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE SUNG DYNASTY—THE KITANS, THE HSIA, 
AND THE CHIN TRIBES 

The Chinese Empire is not a determined geographic entity: the 
history of China shows a kind of territorial ebb and flow. When 
strong sovereigns of a powerful ruling house occupied the ‘Dragon 
Throne,’ an expansion of empire was sure to follow. The border 



tribes would be engaged, conquered, and either inco^rated into 
China or thrust back across the continent of Asia. These cveiifai, 
as we have already seen, took place during the glorious days of the 
Han and tlie T‘ang dynasties. When, however, the ruling house was 
weak, this was the signal for the bordering peoples to press down into 
the fertile plains and dispossess the Chinese of their own lands. 

The Sung dynasty was such a period. The inefficiency and weak¬ 
ness of the army, the constant squabbling of the officials, and the 
political disunity which resulted, offered an invitation to predatory 
tribes on the northern and western boundaries. The history of 
those times is one of constant border warfare, especially with the 
Kitans (i.e. the Ch‘i-tans) in the North who occupied part of the 
lands formerly held by the Turks, and before them by the Hsiung- 
nu; with the people of Hsia in the North-west, apparently a branch 
of the Tibetan tribesmen; and, in the North-east, with the Chin 
tribe (i.e. the Golden tribe), ancestors of the Manchus, who con- 

a uered China in the seventeenth century and founded the Ch‘ing 
ynasty. These last lived in a part of Northern Manchuria which is 
called ‘Long White Mountains and Black Dragon River valley.* 
The Kitans, a race of warriors and hunters, with a clan organisa¬ 
tion, began as a small subject tribe of the Turks in the years pre¬ 
ceding the T‘ang dynasty. The legend of their origin tells how an 
angel mounted on a white horse floated eastward down a stream, 
while the heavenly spirit of a maiden mounted on a green ox 
floated to meet him down a westward-flowing river. At the meeting 
place of the waters the two united, and it was called ‘The Mountain 
of Leaves,* Eight sons were born to them, and they founded the 
eight clans of the Kitan race. The chieftains of each clan elected a 
grand chieftain of the whole tribe, who was given a flag and drum 
to symbolise his authority. The Grand Chieftain was responsible 
for the general well-being of his people, and especially for averting 
famines and cattle-plagues. If any disaster of this sort befell the 
tribe, he must resign and give place to a new leader. 

When their masters, the Turks, were beaten and dispersed by the 
T^ang armies, the Kitans grew bolder and sallied out towards the 
coveted Chinese plains. During the ‘Five Dynasties’ period which 
followed the T‘ang, they advanced, through a series of battles, to the 
very edge of the Chinese northern boundary, and settled there, 
awaiting an opportunity to creep farther south. The Chinese 
governor of those frontier districts ^ kept the Kitans at bay for a 
time by starvation. Every year, when the frosts began in autumn, 
he would have all the border grasslands set on fire, so that the 
Kitan cattle had no fodder for the winter. The policy was effective. 
The Kitan chieftains came to modest terms with the governor, bring* 
ing him gifts of their best horses as an inducement to neighbourly 
conduct. 

^ liu Jen-k\mg, governor of Yu-chou—the diatrict round present-day Peking. 
He was murdered in 914. 
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The chiefi of the eight clans were, however, dissatisfied with this 
relationship, and pressed for a more energetic policy. The Grand 
Chieftain was relieved of his position, and a new ruler was elected 
of uncompromising character. His first action was to hold a banquet 
in celebration of the ‘salt harvest,’ to which he invited all the clan 
chieftains. On their arrival they were, one and all, ambushed and 
murdered. The murderer proclaimed himself King of the Kitans, 
bringing the eight clans under his single sovereignty. From that 
day the power of the Kitans began to grow until they were masters 
of a large kingdom covering most of the old Hsiung-nu and Turkish 
empires. 

This period in China was one of the deepest political corruption. 
None of the so-called ‘Emperors’ of the ‘Five Dynasties’ held author¬ 
ity by right or loyalty: they kept their thrones by force and bribes, 
while ‘pretenders’ sprang up like mushrooms in summer. Such 
conditions were naturally very favourable to the advancing Kitans, 
who took full advantage of political intrigue to tighten their hold 
upon Chinese territory. There was, for instance, a rascally general 
of the Later T‘ang empire who hoped with the Kitans’ help to make 
himself king of yet another dynasty. Not only did he servilely agree 
to address the Kitan ruler as ‘Father’ and ‘King’ and offer him three 
hundred thousand pieces of silk every year, but he even surrendered 
to the enemy sixteen prefectures, covering all the strategic points 
for defence in Northern China, including modern Peking. This 
land the Sung Emperors in later years tried vainly to recover in 
campaign after campaign. 

The Kitan Emperor proved a stern parent to his generous ‘son.’ 
Whenever a birth, marriage, or funeral took place among the 
members of the Kitan Court, the general (who was now an ‘Em¬ 
peror’) must send extravagant presents. Huge bribes were freely 
extorted, not only by the Kitan sovereign, but by any member of 
his family. At the death of this disreputable character, his son, 
succeeding to the ill-gotten throne, adopted a sterner attitude. He 
agreed to call the Kitan ruler ‘grandfather,’ but refused him the 
title of ‘King.’ The King of the Kitans, enraged at this lack of 
respect, sent an envoy post-haste to the unregenerate grandson, 
demanding apologies and a change of attitude. He was received 
coldly, and given this message to cany back: ‘You are asking too 
much. We arc only your grandson—that and no more. If you like, 
grandfather, you may prepare to fight us. We have a hundred thou¬ 
sand soldiers with swords in their hands, newly sharpened on the 
whetstones! But beware, grandfather! If you are defeated by your 
grandson, you will be the laughing-stock of the whole world!’ 

Such a challenge was not to be ignored: the Kitan troops began 
to march southward. The war lasted for years, and fighting was 
extremely bitter. At last the capital of the little ‘empire’ fell, the 
proud ‘grandson’ was taken prisoner, and the Kitans became 
master! of yet more ChinoBc lands. After this success the Kitan 
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troops deliberately plundered the peasants along both banks of the 
Yellow River, stole their cattle and grain, and confiscated silk 
wherever they found it. Such was the situation when the Sung 
dynasty began. 

For many years the Kitans robbed and plundered the people of 
Northern China, and the Sung armies could do nothing against 
them. Every autumn, winter, and early spring they stripped the 
fields and emptied the granaries of the defenceless peasants. In 
979 and 984, Sung armies engaged the Kitan forces, but without 
success. At last, in. 1004, after many indecisive battles had been 
waged, the two sovereigns met on the battleground and agreed to 
terms. In the amicable arrangement that followed, the Emperor 
of Sung was to pay a hundred thousand taels of silver annually, 
and two hundred thousand pieces of silk. He was, moreover, to 
address the Kitan ruler’s mother as ‘Aunt,’ while the Kitan King 
addressed the Sung Emperor by the familiar title of‘Elder Brother!’ 

By this treaty, the Kitans had consolidated their position in tlie 
North, but some years later a new enemy rose up—the tribesmen of 
Chin (i.e. the Golden tribe) on their eastern border. This tribe 
formed a subject State to the Kitans and had suffered much from its 
overlords. The King of the Kitans at that time was an enthusiastic 
huntsman, and as the Chins specialised in breeding a cunning kind 
of hawk called ‘the green hawk of the Eastern Sea,’ nothing would 
please him but that they should hand over the young birds to him 
every year. The messengers he sent to collect the hawks behaved 
disreputably: not only did they demand lavish hospitality during 
their stay in the country, but insisted on having women to sport 
with. At last the Chin, under an energetic chieftain, rebelled in 
defence of their women’s honour, and in the years 1125 and 1126 
fought ferociously against the Kitan troops. They succeeded in 
capturing all the eastern provinces of the Kitan empire, and thus 
began its disintegration. 

News of the defeat soon reached the Chinese Emperor, and on the 
pretext of sending a horse-purchasing commission, he despatched 
envoys to Chin to propose concerted attack. Agreement on military 
co-operations was reached, and hostilities began immediately. TTie 
Chin troops battered their way victoriously through one province 
after another and captured the Kitan Emperor, while the Sung 
armies, feeble and badly led, were unable even to take the last 
capital city until they were relieved by their allies. The Kitan 
empire finally collapsed in 1122. The tribe was utterly dispersed, 
like so many others in the past who had attempted to settle on the 
Chinese borders but could not resist the temptation to grab and 
pillage. One of their generals managed to escape to Samarkand in 
Central Asia with a following of Kitan tribesmen, and there at 
Kashgaria founded a new kingdom, which was called the Kingdom 
of Kara Khitai (i.e. the Western Liao Empire). It was short lived, 
and fell before the Mongol conquerors, 
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The early Sung dynasty with its political and military weakness 
was a fruitful time for the building of new empires near the Chinese 
frontier, and it was then that the short-lived, but powerful Hsia 
empire was founded. The Hsia people lived to the north-west of 
the Sung territory; and so long as they remained an unsophisticated 
tribe, having no cultural contact with the Chinese, their civilisation 
was of a very primitive sort. They themselves claimed to have 
descended from monkeys. They were an agricultural community, 
making a living by tilling land and tending cattle. They dressed 
in animal skins and rooted their buildings with fur. They lived 
chiefly on meat. They had no written language and no calendar. 
When the buds began to break on the trees, they knew it was spring 
and time for planting; when the leaves fell, they knew autumn was 
coming and that the crops must be gathered. 

The T‘ang empire, as it spread its great hands over Asia and 
gathered a large part of the continent into its grasp, numbered the 
Hsia tribe among its subject States. And so it remained until the 
beginning of the Sung dynasty. Over this long period the Hsia 
people had been assimilating something of the Chinese civilisation. 
The time was ripe for them to proclaim themselves an independent 
and progressive nation. This happened in the year 1038 when an 
enlightened chieftain, Yuan Hao, became their tribal leader, pro¬ 
claimed their territory an empire and himself their first Emperor. 
Yuan Hao was a very lovable character—a brave soldier, a scholar, 
and an artist. He painted skilfully, and was well learned in Chinese 
literature and Buddhism, He worked hard to raise the educational 
standard of his country, basing it on that of the Chinese. He imi¬ 
tated the Chinese system of administration, the official examina¬ 
tion system, the rites and ceremonies. He set up a National Uni¬ 
versity in his capital city, to which there came at one time as many 
as three thousand students. Some were even sent to China for the 
purpose of studying Confucian Classics, while Confucius was wor¬ 
shipped by them as ‘Lord of Education.* They were an industrious 
and diligent race. 

The territory over which this first Hsia Emperor ruled was exten¬ 
sive, and covered nearly twenty thousand square /?. He kept it 
garrisoned with fifty thousand armed men. From time to time he 
sent his armies southward to engage the Sung troops, but secured 
only minor victories at considerable expense. Eventually the two 
powers came to terms by which the Sung government managed to 
buy off the Hsia, without loss of ‘face’ to either side. It agreed to 
send a ‘gift’ of fifty thousand taels of silver, thirty thousand pieces of 
silk, and twenty thousand catties of tea leaves every year to the Hsia 
Court. In exchange, the Hsia Emperor consented to be styled 
‘Prince Viceroy’ by the Emperor of Sung. 

After the death of this enlightened Hsia monarch there were 
further skirmishes between the two countries, and during the 
premiership of Wang An-shih, the great Sung politician, the Chinese 
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armies were able to withstand and even temporarily to push back the 
Hsia invaders in the North-west. But a little later the old relation¬ 
ship was restored. Finally, when the Chin conquered and annexed 
the Kitan empire, and had occupied a part of Northern China, the 
Hsia, whose lands lay between the Kitans and the Chinese, became 
separated from the latter. In the end they shared the common fate 
of all the States and empires of Eastern Asia—they were swallowed 
up by the Mongols. 

The third foimiidable enemy of the Sung empire were the Kitan’s 
conquerors, the people of Chin. That conquest had been made, it is 
true, by the allied armies of Chin and Sung, but it was no holy 
alliance: each power sought territorial aggrandisement for itself, and 
a rift very quickly formed between them. One of the five capitals 
of the Kitan empire \vas the city of Yen, now known as Peking, and 
which had originally formed part of the Sung territory. In the 
battles with the Kitans this city had fallen to the Chin troops, but 
at the conclusion of the war the* Sung Emperor had required to 
have possession of it. Negotiations were somewhat acid. At last the 
city was returned to Sung, but at a very high price—an annual 
‘gift’ of two hundred thousand pieces of silk, two hundred thousand 
taels of silver, and a thousand million coins. This huge subsidy was 
supposed to represent the taxes which might be collected from the 
inhabitants of Peking, and which by right should have been paid 
to the Chin sovereign! 

Before long the forced bonds of friendship between Chin and Sung 
cracked. Chin armies were once more on the march, and this time 
they laid siege to Pien (modern K‘aifeng), the Sung capital city. 
The first siege, in the year 1125, was withstood, and the enemy 
troops withdrew, but when the onslaught was renew ed the following 
year, the city fell, and the Emperor himself and three thousand men, 
women, and children of the imperial household were carried off as 
prisoners to Chin. Few of them survived: cold, grief, starvation, or 
the hard labour imposed on them by their conquerors brought about 
their death. 

By this defeat the Northern Sung dynasty came to an end, but a 
prince of the imperial blood who had managed to evade captivity 
escaped to the South and established the Southern Sung dynaisty. 
A great part of Northern China was in chaos, and thousands of the 
Chinese people banded together for guerrilla warfare. Their dis¬ 
tinguishing mark was a band of red material round their heads, for 
which they were called the ‘Red Turban Corps.’ Their tactics had 
some effect for a time, but when the regular troops were unable to 
help them, they were rounded up and dispersed by the enemy. 
North China was in the hands of the Chin invader. 

The same year, not content with their first success, the Chin 
armies moved south, one column advancing from the East and 
another from the West. The Western divisions were checked some 
hundreds of miles from their objective; those from the East 
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succeeded in capturing Nanking, but were trapped there for forty 
days by the Sung fleet. This seems to have intimidated them, for 
when they slipped through the defences at last, they returned to 
their own territory and ceased to molest the Chinese. 

At this stage Sung took up the offensive. An army under the loyal, 
brave, and much-worshipped general Yuch Fei advanced against 
Pien. He was about to lay siege to it when the whole campaign was 
foiled by the disloyalty of an evil politician—Ch‘in Kuei. This 
traitor had been a prisoner of the Chin, but had been released, no 
doubt on condition that he would influence the Sung Emperor to 
make peace. As Yueh Fei was about to launch the attack on Pien, 
Ch'in Kuei, who was now prime minister, and who by every kind of 
guile had won the Emperor’s confidence, commanded him to cease 
hostilities and to return to Court. In the course of one day he 
despatched a summons on twelve successive golden imperial 
tablets. Yueh Fei had no choice but to abandon the campaign 
and return. But instead of being treated as an honourable and 
victorious soldier, he was thrown into prison and there poisoned. 
An inglorious peace was made the same year with the Chin (i 141). 
The Sung Emperor through his stupidity and credulousness had 
killed the man who might have restored the dynasty to its former 
glory. Posterity judged Yueh Fei and Ch‘in Kuei. At Hangchou, 
the beautiful capital of Southern »Sung, stands the magnificent 
tomb of the loyal general. Kneeling abjectly before it are the images 
in iron of the treacherous prime minister and his wife. A poet of 
later years wrote an epigram upon it: ^ 

How happy you are^ blue mountains, 

To hold the bones of the loyal! 

But you, iron, what is your sin, 

That you should form the image of a traitor? 

Another decade passed without hostilities, till a new Chin 
Emperor Liang determined on becoming master of all China. In 
1153 he moved his Court from the extreme north of his domains to 
the ill-fated Pien in the south. He sent artists to Hangchou that 
they might show the great Sung city to him in pictures—the palaces 
which he intended to inhabit, and the beautiful lakes and hills 
which were to belong to him. In his arrogance, he even composed 
poems celebrating his future conquests. In 1161 he mustered an 
army of some six hundred thousand men and proceeded at its head, 
accompanied by the imperial harem. When he reached the north 
bank of the Yangtzu River, before attempting the fateful crossing, he 
had an altar built on which he offered up the sacrifice of a black 
horse to the god of waters. He himself led the ceremonial procession, 
dressed in the golden armour of a conqueror. 

But his proud hopes were doomed. The Sung fleet, like the 
Greeks challenged by Darius’s armada, fought with the utmost 
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courage and fury. The enemy was defeated on the Yangtzu River, 
at the foot of Ts‘ai-shih Chi—the ‘Promontory of Rainbow Rocks,* 
just below Nanking. The vain Chin Emperor, in his rage at the 
failure, ordered the rest of his army to cross the river within three 
days: any man who failed would be put to death. Mutiny was the 
only result of this brutal folly. The Emperor was seized and hanged 
by his own troops, who presently came to terms with Sung and 
retreated to their own land. 

This did not end the wars between the rival powers, but the 
battles which filled the later years of the twelfth century had no 
decisive result. The disputes between Chin and Sung were only 
resolved at the arrival of the Mongols, who like a hurricane swept 
away every force that withstood them. History repeated itself 
strangely. These Mongols, a mixed tribe of Tungus, Turks, and 
Hsiung-nu inhabiting the vast Central Asian country now known 
as Mongolia, were at first a subject tribe of the Chin, as formerly the 
Chin had been subject to the Kitans. As the Chin had been 
oppressed by the Kitans, so had the Mongols by the Chin, and like 
them revolted in defence of their honour and independence. In 
1206, the great Mongol ruler Jenghiz Khan, having subjected all the 
small countries to the north and south of the Gobi desert, was 
elected ‘Grand Khan’ of the whole Mongol empire by the local 
chieftains. Four years later he attacked Chin and was victorious in 
every battle, but died before the complete conquest of Chin could be 
effected. In 1226, the city of Pien fell to yet another conqueror: it 
was taken by Jenghiz Khan’s successor. The next year, assisted by 
the Sung troops, the Mongols took the last great Chin city. The 
Emperor of Chin burnt himself to death amid the ruins and his huge 
empire perished. 

The Mongols showed no gratitude to the Sung Emperor for his 
help, but very soon engaged him in battle. The Chinese armies, 
holding their own at first, could eventually do nothing against this 
tiger. Hangchou, the capital of Sung, fell in 1276, and though 
two Sung princes escaped and held the tatters of the empire 
together on the south coast for a time, after three years their tiny 
forces had been completely destroyed. The Mongols were masters 
of the largest empire the world had ever known. 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE MONGOLIAN DYNASTY OF YUAN 

The origin of the name ‘Mongol* is still a matter of conjecture. 
Some modem European scholars have traced it to the Chinese word 
*mngy meaning ‘brave’ or ‘fierce,* which seems likely enough until 
we examine Chinese historical texts and find that none of the 
various ^meng^ characters so used has this meaning; some scholars 
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say, however, that a Mongolian word ^mongy meaning ‘brave,’ 
is the root of this name. All the Chinese characters ^mengy we 
must conclude, appear to have been chosen to represent a certain 
sound, rather than sense. Chinese writers have a different and a 
very simple interpretation. Those tribesmen who had overthrown 
the empire of Northern Sung, and established their own kingdom 
in North China, called it the ‘Empire of Chin,’ meaning ‘Golden.* 
The Mongols, say these writers, took their present name, which in 
their own language has the meaning of ‘Silver,’ in emulation. 

The deserts and pasture lands of Central Asia, including that great 
tract now known as Mongolia, have been inhabited by successive 
tribes of nomads since the beginning of history. The Mongols were 
only one tribe in the long succession. Their first origins are hard to 
trace, but all Chinese sources agree in naming the ‘Black Ta-tan’— 
a branch of Tartars—as their immediate ancestors. The Mongol 
legend tells of a grey wolf and a pale deer, both of heavenly birth, 
who journeyed together from a great distance—some versions say 
the Caspian Sea—to the source of the river Onon in Northern 
Mongolia. There they united and a son was born to them, from 
whom sprang the Mongol race. This legend has clemdy elements in 
common with the wolf-origin tale of the Turks, and there are some 
records which claim a Turkish origin for the Ta-tans. It is very 
probable that the Mongols who conquered China and a great part 
of Asia in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were mixed descend¬ 
ants of the Ta-tan and the Turks. 

From Chinese writers of the Sung period, we are able to form 
some picture of this great conquering people before their invasion of 
China. Their homes, it is said, were in black wagons or white 
tents. They lived by hunting and tending herds. They dressed in 
furs and lived chiefly on meat and milk. They had innumerable 
wives. Until they subjugated some of the Moslem countries, they 
had no artisans: their annexation of the Chin empire entitled them 
to claim perfection in many forms of art. They were cunning, fierce, 
and savage fightei's. 

It was to lead these sturdy, brutal, war-loving nomads that 
Jenghiz Khan was born in the second half of the twelfth century, and 
under his hand the vastest empire the world had ever known was 
created. In the West it extended to the borders of Eastern Europe, 
and in the East to the Yellow Sea. Slaughter and destruction marked 
the path of the conqueror, but the natural barbarism of the Mongols 
was manifestly subdued by the refining influence of Chinese 
manners. Indeed, the descendant of Jenghiz Khan and first Mongol 
Emperor of China—Kublai Khan—was regarded as the model of a 
sage and civilised ruler. It was during Kublai’s reign that China 
really became known to Europeans: it was the time of Marco 
Polo’s visit to ‘Cathay,’ and of the introduction to the West of 
Chinese inventions—paper, printing, the compass, and gunpowder. 
Not only had the Mongol armies carried their conquests to the edge 
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of the Western world, thus breaking down the barriers that had 
formerly separated China from Europe, but venturesome travellers 
who reached the Court of the great Khan in Peking were so well 
entertained and so astonished at the splendours and the culture 
they found there, that China for a period became the very centre and 
focusing point of the known world. 

Jenghiz Khan, the founder of this immense Asiatic empire, was 
no man of culture and fine language: he was a man with an un¬ 
bounded power-lust, to be set beside such conquerors as Attila the 
Hun. His father Yesukai had been taken prisoner by a neighbouring 
chieftain and sent in chains to the Emperor of Chin, then ruling in 
North China. The Emperor had him brutally put to death. He 
was nailed to a wooden ass and left to die in slow agony. Jenghiz, 
who now became Khan of all the Mongols in the year 1206, was 
determined to avenge his father. A strange and ominous cradle 
song, the author of which was unknown, began to pass from lip to 
lip of the Chin mothers as they put their children to sleep: 

Ta-ta {Tartar) here, 

Ta-ta there, 

Our royal House will be left nowhere! 

A sense of doom was beginning to oppress the common people. 

The first blow was struck in 1213. Jenghiz Khan, at the head of 
three armies, overran the heart of the Chin empire. His savage 
troops poured through North China, from its western borders to 
the edge of the Pacific Ocean, until the Chin Emperor pleaded for 
peace, and offered the Khan two princesses, five hundred youths 
and maidens, and three thousand horses. 

It was a patched-up truce, and only a few years later war again 
broke out between them. This time, Jenghiz was attacked in the 
rear by the Khan of Khwarizm, an empire in Western Asia which 
lay south of the Sea of Aral. Still young, and lacking the confidence 
of an established leader, Jenghiz was unwilling to face so formidable 
an enemy. He sent envoys immediately to the Khan of Khwarizm, 
begging him to cease hostilities, and offering the comfortable 
assurance—‘Thou knowest that my country is a magazine of 
warriors, a mine of silver, and that I have no need of other lands.* 
His enemy, however, replied by beheading his envoy and sending 
the minor officials back in a humiliating manner without their 
beards! 

Such an insult could not be allowed to pass. Jenghiz now 
abandoned his legitimate punishment of the Chins, in revenge for 
his father’s murder, and began a conquering drive westwards, 
thereby making the Mongols notorious to the peoples of the West. 
In 1219, the invasion of Khwarizm began. Within a short time, 
Bukhara, the ‘centre of science,* was sacked, and Jenghiz Khan, 
heated with victory, leapt on to an altar, proclaiming an Order of 
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the Day: ‘The hay is cut; feed your horses V His troops interpreted 
it as he had intended: all the great cities of that powerful empire— 
Bukhara, Merv, Nishapur, Herrat—were laid low beneath the 
victorious hoofs of the Mongol cavalry. The Mongols pressed on 
constantly, to the borders of the Caspian Sea and beyond. At 
Kiev, north of the Black Sea, they halted, and fought a victorious 
engagement with the Russians. They ravaged Greater Bulgaria, 
and almost within reach of Constantinople they returned, and 
retired to Mongolia with their plundered treasures. Europe, 
after experiencing the ravages of the Huns in the eighth century, 
had felt once more the fury of the Mongols. She was presently 
to taste its culture when she sent her traders and travellers to 
‘Cathay’—the name by which China was long known to the West. 

In 1223, Jenghiz Khan turned east once more and resumed his 
attacks on the obstinate Chins. He had made himself master of all 
the territory north of the Yellow River when, in 1227, ‘the five 
planets appeared in a certain conjunction and gave a bad omen.’ 
Returning from the battlefield, the Great Khan fell dead just in 
front of his travelling palace, probably hit by a stray arrow. 

The vast Mongolian conquests did not cease, however, with the 
Khan’s death. His son Ogotai, and his two grandsons Kuyak and 
Mangu, who became successively Khans of the Mongolian empire, 
led their forces again into Western Asia and Europe. Under their 
leadership, the Mongol expansion covered Russia, Poland, and 
Hungary to the west, and the whole of Northern Cliina to the east. 
Mangu Khan, the last of the three, died in camp in 1259, while 
besieging a town of the Sung empire in Western China. He was 
succeeded by his brother Kublai, who has become a familiar figure 
to Westerners, partly through the writings of Marco Polo and partly 
through the English poet Coleridge’s great Fragment, 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree^ 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. . . . 

Kublai was the first of the Mongol Emperors to rule in China 
itself. He moved his capital from Mongolia to the Chinese_city 
named by him ‘the Great Capital,’ and which is modern Peking. 
A few y^ars later he gave his empire the Chinese name of ‘Yuan,’ 
meaning ‘Greatness,’ and it is by this adopted title that the Mongol 
‘dynasty’ is known in history. By 1279, completed the 

conquest of China, including Korea, Indo-Ghina, and Burma. 
The Mongol empire had reached the peak of its expansion. 

Kublai’s reign was one of splendour and success. His Court was 
the most brilliant in all Asia; his treasuries loaded with wealth from 
a conquered continent. But from his death the Mongol power 
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began gradually and surely to decline, Kublai had himself sown 
the seeds of decay, although they did not mature in his lifetime. 
According to Mongolian custom, each successive ruler should be 
elected at a general assembly of princes, leading members of the 
ruling family, and high officials. Kublai Khan, on becoming Em¬ 
peror of China, abolished the practice without consulting the privy 
council, and substituted the Chinese custom of hereditary succes¬ 
sion, the throne passing regularly from father to eldest son. This 
measure greatly discomfited the nobles, and especially the princes 
of high rank, who themselves had pretensions to the throne. Under 
the powerful Kublai they dared not revolt, but the reigns of his 
successors were almost all marked by palace intrigues and plots 
against the throne which gradually weakened the Emperors’ 
authority. Even in Kublai’s later years, in Mongolia, Persia, and 
Russia, then part of the great Mongol empire, independent Khans 
set up their own regimes and paid no allegiance to the Great Khan 
in Peking. However, the downfall of the Mongol rule in China was 
not ultimately brought about by ‘Pretenders,’ but by a revolt of the 
Chinese themselves against the harshness of their foreign rulers. 

Under the administration of the last Mongol Emperor, Sun Ti 
‘the Docile,’ conditions went from bad to worse. Sun Ti himself was 
a superstitious, lustful, self-indulgent weakling, chiefly influenced 
by debased Lama monks, who instructed him in all sorts of magic 
practices and encouraged him in the lowest forms of immorality. 
Under their supervision, he had a room built, which he called ironic¬ 
ally ‘the Room of Harmlessness,’ and there practised unnatural 
crimes upon his mistresses. His maids-of-honour were taught to 
perform ‘the Heavenly Devil’s Dance’ for his entertainment, the 
indecency of which may w^ell be imagined. The Lama monks who 
promoted these evil practices, and who more than his ministers 
enjoyed the Emperor’s confidence, were even said to have kept their 
own harems. 

With such a person on the throne, the true functions of govern¬ 
ment were entirely neglected, and the people’s sufferings increased 
almost beyond endurance. Peasants already on the verge of starva¬ 
tion after years of famine ^—years during which no relief had been 
forthcoming from the administration—^were expected to hand over 
impossible taxes for the satisfaction of a licentious Court, A popular 
revolution broke out. The disturbances started in the Yangtzu 
River provinces, and spread like fire through the whole country. 
Chu Yuan-chang, leader of the most powerful revolutionary group, 
was himself a farmer’s son, and had known hunger and despair. 
Some of the early uprisings were put down by the government, but 
as time went on they grew beyond the control of the officials. The 
fanner’s son gradually combined the forces of all the revolutionary 
leaders under his sole command, and in a victorious march made 

' Seven years of most intense famine occurred in China in the first half of 
the fourteenth century; in 1326, 1327, 1334, 1336, 1341, 1342, and 1346. 
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himself master of the Yangtzu valley. The Mongol Court, far 
away in the northern capital of Peking, seemed paralysed. The 
people were triumphant. In 1368, Chu Yuan-chang proclaimed 
himself Emperor of a new ‘Chinese’ dynasty—the Ming, or ‘Bright¬ 
ness’—with his capital at Nanking. In the same year, his armies 
marched on Peking, capital of the dying Mongol empire. Sun Ti 
‘the Docile’ fled back to his home in the desert, whence had come 
the great conqueror Jenghiz Khan, and the Mongolian domination 
of China disappeared for ever. 

The administration of the Mongol Emperors in China had not 
been a kind one. Their occupation of the country, especially in the 
early years, showed unmitigated cruelty. Although we have no 
special record of atrocities committed against the Chinese, we know 
they were treated as an inferior race, and that the Mongols to some 
extent followed a policy not only of exploitation, but even of 
extermination. Two interesting records have been preserved giving 
evidence of this. In one of them a Mongol minister suggested to 
Jenghiz Khan’s successor, the first Mongol ruler of Northern China, 
that ‘the Chinese are useless to our nation. Let them all be driven 
out, and the soil they tended be left free for our pastures.’ The 
second contains a proposal by another minister that all the members 
and relatives of the five largest Chinese families should be seized and 
executed. This was intended as a safeguard against a possible re¬ 
bellion of the Chinese, who would thus be deprived of their leading 
families. 

The Mongol rulers divided their subjects into four classes: to the 
first belonged their own people, the Mongols; to the second, the 
Se-mu or ‘Westerners,’ comprising the Turks, Tufans (Tibetans), 
and other Central Asiatic people with whom the Mongols had a 
certain racial and cultural affinity. The third and fourth classes 
consisted of Chinese, the third comprising the Northerners, formerly 
of the Chin empire, and the fourth the Southerners of the Sung 
empire, who had offered the last and bitterest resistance to the 
Mongol armies, and were accordingly meted out the worst treatment 
of all. At first these detested ‘Southerners’ were forbidden to hold 
any government office, and when, eventually, they were allowed to 
enter for the official examinations, they were carefully segregated 
from the Mongols and Se-rnu. If the Chinese—the Northerners and 
Southerners—passed the ‘Advanced Scholar’ examination, attaining 
the highest rank, their names would always appear on the ‘left list,* 
while those of the Mongols and Se-mu would be placed on the more 
honourable ‘right list,’ irrespective of merit. Finally, when they 
W’erc received into official employment, they were obliged to learn 
the Mongol language, and compelled also to pay at least lip-service 
to the Mongolian-sponsored Mohammedan religion. 

Here was only one of the many instances in which the Mongols 
and Se-mu received preferential treatment, and the Chinese were 
subjected to indignities and petty persecution. The most flagrant 
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breaches of justice occurred in the law-courts. In cases of theft, the 
Chinese were tattooed—on the left arm for the first offence, on the 
right arm for the second, and on the neck for the third, so that their 
guilt should be apparent to every passer-by. This inhumanity was 
never inflicted on the Mongols, who would be let off with a nominal 
fine. Similarly, if any Chinese was convicted of murder or man¬ 
slaughter, and the victim was a Mongol or Se-mu, the murderer 
would be put to death, and a handsome fine extorted from his 
family to defray the victim’s funeral expenses. If, however, the 
positions were reversed, the Mongol accused would always plead 
that he killed the Chinese in the heat of a quarrel, or in a state of 
drunkenness, and would, at most, be fined and exiled to the 
frontier. 

Horses kept by the Chinese were liable to confiscation. By an 
imperial edict of 1337, they were forbidden to hold arms. They 
were unable to hunt, since even a bow and arrow was prohibited. 
Mongol garrisons were stationed throughout the country to keep a 
stern watch on the conquered. 

Most illuminating of all the Mongol innovations was their new 
classification of society. Under the former Chinese administrations, 
Confucian scholars had ranked second only to royalty, while 
merchants, traders, soldiers, and artisans were regarded with some 
contempt. Under the Mongols, however, the Confucianists, as 
storehouses of ancient Chinese learning and culture, were debased 
in the social scale to a place only a little above the beggars.' 
Merchants and technicians whose callings had been neglected for 
centuries now came into the sun of Court favour. Traders who 
brought luxurious merchandise to the Mongol Court were given 
travelling facilities from all parts of the country to Peking, being 
provided with splendid accommodation by the local governors 
in all the cities through which they passed. Overseais traders re¬ 
ceived subsidies from the government. A number of ports on the 
South-east China coast were opened to them, including Shanghai 
and Canton, and so rapid was the growth of these cities under the 
flow of wealth that passed through them, that Marco Polo, dis¬ 
embarking at Ch‘uan-chou (Zaiton, or Kaitam), described it as one 
of the greatest sea-ports of the world in his time. Whenever a town 
was captured by the Mongols, any skilful workmen or technicians 
found there were spared and given both honourable treatment and 
fair employment. Many so-called Bureaux of Arts were opened, in 
Peking and in provincial towns, where these artisans were employed 
in spinning, embroidery, dyeing, the manufacture of blankets and 
furs, the sculpturing of Buddhist statues, the carving of amber, jade 
and lacquer, and the distilling of fragrant oils. 

To the Westerner of the modern world, who has grown accus- 

' The social classification is given as: 1, High Court officials. 3, Subordinate 
or local officials. 3, Lama monks. 4, Taoists. 5, Physicians. 6, Workers airi 
artisans. 7, Hunter's. 8 , Professionsd people. 9, Confucianists. xo. Beggars. 
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Map 13.— The YOan (Mongouan) Period { cir . a.d. 1294). 


tomed to regard the accumulation of wealth as a necessary part of an 
advanced civilisation, and to look upon bankers and business men 
with at least as much favour as government officials and politicians, 
the Mongol divisions of society may cause no great surprise. But 
to the Chinese of the thirteenth century it was somewhat contrary 
to their noblest traditions. To them, a scholar who knew the Con- 
fucian Classics by heart, and who lived according to their precepts, 
was more valuable and more respected than the ablest general, the 
wealthiest merchant, or the trader loaded with the most splendid 
silks and gems. The Chinese ideal of life is one that is lived simply, 
without ostentation. Much wealth is felt to be vulgar; much busy¬ 
ing with worldly affairs a waste of the life force. It may well be 
that the Mongols’ gaudy and comfortable way of living, and their 
disrespect for learning, prevented the Chinese intellectuals from 
ever conforming completely with their conquerors. 

The Mongols were by nature and inclination fighters rather than 
administrators. For this reason, some Europeans as well as many 
Seamus were given high governmental posts by the Mongol rulers. 
Among these favoured foreigners was the famous Italian traveller 
Marco Polo, w'hose ‘Travels,’ it is said, first inspired Europeans with 
the fascination of the East, and at least helped to incite those sea 
adventures of later years which made European history. Marco 
Polo’s career has long ago captured the Western imagination; his 
book of travels has been translated into almost every European 
tongue, and his name is familiar to every Western reader. Never¬ 
theless, it may be worth recording here a brief outline of his journeys 
in the Far East. In the thirteenth century, Venice was one of the 
great trade centres of the Western world, and Venetian merchants 
were renowned throughout Europe. Two of them, Meffeo and 
Nicolo Polo, arrived in Constantinople about the year 1255, 
many cases of jewels which they offered for sale at one of those 
oriental bazaars for which the city was famous. Having struck 
some good bargains, they proceeded into the adjoining Mongol 
territory to make further sales. In that land they were invited by 
an envoy of Kublai Khan to accompany him to Peking, for the 
Khan loved to collect such jewels as they were offering. 

Now that the whole interior of Asia had been knit into one vast 
empire, it was comparatively easy for Europeans to travel east¬ 
ward. Accommodation on the road was everywhere provided, and 
the degree of safety for travellers had never been exceeded before. 
All this consideration was due to the Mongols’ desire to encourage 
trade within their vast dominions. The two Venetian merchants, 
therefore, did not hesitate to accompany their Mongol host, and 
within a reasonable period of time they reached the splendid 
oriental Court of Kublai Khan. After being well entertained, they 
rctiurncd to Europe with a message from the Khan to the Pope of 
Rome, head of the Western world as Kublai was head of the East. 

Pope Gregory X desired to send a reply to the Eastern sovereign^ 
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and there being no other means of communication between Rome 
and Peking, Nicolo was obliged to make the second journey to 
China. This time he took with him, not his brother Meffeo, but his 
son Marco, then a youth of seventeen. They were honourably 
received at the Mongol Court, and Marco, who was evidently a lad 
of unusual intelligence and ability, gained particular favour with the 
Khan. He was despatched on many missions to various parts of the 
empire, to examine the topography, and make reports. Eventually 
he was appointed Governor of Yangchou, a town of considerable 
economic importance. During their seventeen years in China, the 
Polos, father and son, rendered outstanding service to the Mongol 
government. In particular, they suggested various modern improve¬ 
ments for the army, such as the use of cannon and catapults, and 
supervised their construction. The employment of these modern 
weapons was chiefly instrumental in the Khan’s resounding victory 
over the Chinese garrisons at Hsiangyang in 1273; an event which 
brought about the collapse of the last Chinese centres of re¬ 
sistance. 

But although they enjoyed the most luxurious hospitality in that 
distant country, they longed to revisit their Venetian home. The 
Khan responded to their plea, and sent them westward as escorts 
for a Mongol princess who had been betrothed to a Persian prince. 
After a sea voyage that lasted eighteen months, the two Venetians 
and the Mongol lady reached the Persian Gulf. The ship put into 
port and the princess disembarked; the Polos continued towards 
Italy by way of Constantinople, arriving in Venice in 1295. The 
two adventurers were a source of amazement and admiration to 
their friends and acquaintances, who constantly demanded to hear 
their story. When Marco insisted that the Khan’s revenue was 
estimated as between ten and fifteen million gold ducats, and that he 
governed ‘millions of souls,’ they laughed at his fantastic figures 
and nicknamed him ‘the Millioni.’ Marco now became involved 
in the conflicts of his homeland: only a year after his return to 
Venice, he was taken prisoner in a battle between the Venetians and 
the Genoese. It was during the captivity which followed that he 
related the facts of his Eastern adventures to the well-known 
Mediaeval writer Rusticien de Pisa, who compiled them into the 
now famous book, ‘The Travels of Marco Polo.’ 

The Chinese look back upon the Yuan dynasty by no means as an 
age of high culture, but rather as one of wealth and vulgarity, during 
which the old Chinese manners and thought, especially as repre¬ 
sented by Confucianism, were either despised or suppressed. There 
was, however, one branch of the arts which sprang up and flowered 
as never before. This was the Drama. Singing, acting, dancing, the 
art of elaborate make-up, and the performance on a stage of his¬ 
torical or romantic stories, had long been practised independently 
in China: it was in the Yuan dynasty that they were all brought 
together for the first time and harmonised in a highly artistic unity. 
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Chinese drama of all the later centuries was based upon this sur¬ 
prising development of the Yuan period. 

The first actors in China, as in Europe, were jesters, employed by 
princes or the imperial Court to entertain the Great in their leisure 
time. Like the Fools of Shakespeare’s plays, the Chinese jesters often 
showed themselves wiser than their royal owners, and there are 
many stories of tyrannical Emperors receiving a well-deserved and 
subtle scolding through their humorous allegories. One of these 
stories tells of an Emperor entertaining a certain provincial governor, 
notorious for his exploitation of the peasants’ lands. Two Court 
jesters were called in to amuse the guest. One of them pretended to 
be a governor on visit to an Emperor, while the second accom¬ 
panied him, rigged out in the guise of the ‘local god of the soil.* 
The Emperor asked the meaning of the god’s appearance. The 
reply came that the governor had extracted and carried away 
everything the soil could produce, and that the god had come in 
person to accompany his possessions! The discomfiture of the 
rascally governor in the presence of his Emperor can well be 
imagined. This early form of acting was practised from a pre- 
Corducian time, and was maintained right up to the Sung dynasty, 
just before the Mongol invasion. 

The drama which came to be characteristic of the Chinese stage, 
and which was initiated by the dramatists of the Mongol dyn¬ 
asty, combined singing with acting; and to find a precedent in 
China for singing as a form of public amusement, one may look 
to the ancient custom of singing odes and poems from the 
Confucian ‘Book of Poetry.’ These were performed at Court by the 
imperial musicians on the occasion of diplomatic feasts, suitable 
poems being selected which might appear to extol the honoured 
guest. From the Han dynasty onwards, music formed an important 
part in Court life. A ‘Music Prefecture’—an Academy of Music 
imder royal patronage—was established. In the T‘ang period, the 
great age of the arts, poets sometimes composed the words for 
songs, which the imperial musicians set to music, although they 
wrote them more often at the request of the ‘sing-song girls.* In the 
following dyn2isty, the Sung, these popular entertainers developed a 
new and more complex form of art—a combination of singing and 
dancing. The musical dances fell into various conventional forms, 
such as ‘Swirling and Stamping,’ ‘the Dagger Dance,’ and ‘the 
Great Songs.’ ^th song and dance expressed some story, and 
although the dancers were not dressed in elaborate costume, they 
carried symbols like daggers and flags. Clearly these dancing and 
singing entertainers were forerunners of the actors and actresses 
proper. Chinese drama, starting from Yuan times, differs from 
Western drama not only in its use of singing by all the main charac¬ 
ters, but also in its conventional rhythmic movements, very much 
akin to dancing. 

In their early attempts at native drama, the Chinese used neither 
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stage settings nor make-up, and through all the later history of 
drama, up to the present day, the stage settings are of the simplest— 
a table and some chairs and a few silk hangings. The stage illusion 
is created by symbolic actions: the movement of opening and shut¬ 
ting doors takes the place of a stage door, while other movements 
on the part of the actors denote a journey, a ride on horseback, a 
battle, and so on. But the make-up of later-day actors is quite 
alarming: masks of inhuman appearance and gaudy robes of great 
volume and splendour, huge head-dresses of feathers and flags 
combine to make the Chinese theatre a dazzling and an extravagant 
spectacle. Curiously enough, this custom originated in real life. In 
the ‘Six Dynasties’ period, when there were constant civil wars in 
China, a certain Northern Ch‘i prince, courageous in act, but of 
somewhat effeminate appearance, conceived the idea of intimidat¬ 
ing his enemy on the battlefield by wearing a ferocious mask! This 
story was retold on the stage, and the prince was represented by an 
actor in a repulsive mask, wearing a purple robe and carrying a 
golden whip. This was one of the first Chinese plays in which an 
actor used make-up, and the particular style he adopted formed a 
precedent for the actors of later periods. 

The Yuan writers employed all these dramatic elements: dia¬ 
logue, singing, dancing, and make-up. They used stories from 
ancient history and from contemporary events. They represented 
striking events in the lives of heroes and heroines known and beloved 
by the Chinese people. They established certain dramatic rules and 
conventions; there should be, for instance, only four acts to each play, 
and in each act only one character, and a leading character, could 
sing in rhymed verses—the rest of the caste must speak in more 
prosaic language. This Yuan type of play came to be known as the 
‘Northern Drama’ to distinguish it from the ‘Southern Drama’ 
which was evolved by Chinese writers in the Ming period, and which 
followed rather different and freer dramatic conventions. 

The Mongol rule in China, though comparatively short-lived, 
and only glorious in material ways, imprinted some few permanent 
traits upon Chinese civilisation. Whenever fresh and ‘barbaric’ 
blood flowed into Chinese veins, it stimulated new life, especially 
in the fields of art and thought. We already saw this in the ‘Six 
Dynasties,’ and to some extent in theT‘ang period; now, under the 
Yuan Emperors, although Confucianism weis degraded, and though 
the people were often oppressed, certain developments stand to the 
creciit of Jenghiz Khan’s countrymen. And highest among these 
must certainly rank the drama. Vernacular literature, so long 
despised by Chinese men of letters, began to command attention. 
Novels and plays written in unaffected language now began to 
appear, forerunners of the great play's and novels of the Ming 
period. 

In painting too, significant changes in subject-matter, treatment, 
and reeling were introduced. The graceful movement and calm 
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spirituality of the Sung pictures gave place to a bold rhythm and 
strong, fresh strokes. Peaceful landscapes were less popular, while 
scenes of riding, hunting, and hawking, sports so much beloved by 
the nomads, were frequently represented. Strong and swift move¬ 
ment appeared in Chinese painting. The Chinese arts had, in fact, 
been spurred forward into new paths. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

THE MING DYNASTY 

The Mongol dynasty of Yuan had shown an inpouring of power 
from the North, and had been a period of immense territorial 
expansion. The Chinese Ming dynasty which succeeded it marked 
a swing-over to the South, for the revolutionary bands that eventu¬ 
ally proved strong enough to drive out the foreigners all originated 
from the Yangtzu River valley, and the capital of the first two rulers 
of the Ming dynasty was set up at Nanking. As the Mongols re¬ 
treated over the Great Wall and returned to their original home in 
the steppes of Northern and Central Asia, the old barriers between 
China and the West fell again. The ‘Middle Kingdom’ was once 
more hemmed in by hostile tribes and compelled to fight in defence 
of its frontiers—the Wall in the North and the high border mountains 
to the West. 

The revolt of the Chinese against their Mongol rulers had been a 
truly national movement, already seething in the early part of the 
fourteenth century. The first leader of importance was the head of a 
religious sect known as the ‘White Lotus.’ Like so many secret 
religious societies in China, the White Lotus men were in fact 
political conspirators sheltering under the cloak of religion. The 
leader of this group proclaimed that Buddha himself would descend 
to the world in human form, for the deliverance of the oppressed, 
and that the present social and political order was about to fall in 
ruins. To increase his authority, his men declared him a descendant 
in the eighth generation of one of the Sung Emperors. He gained 
a great following among the distressed and dissatisfied, and it soon 
became apparent that he would readily change his role of prophet 
for that of temporal ruler. In a ceremony of dedication, his parti¬ 
sans first sacrificed a white horse and a black ox to please the god, 
and afterwards swore loyalty to their leader and proclaimed their 
desire to set him on the throne of China! Before this ambition could 
be achieved, however, he was captured and executed by Mongol 
officers. His son succeeded to the leadership of the party. Estab¬ 
lishing a so-called capital in the lower Yangtzu valley, he entitled 
himself ‘the Little Bright King,* and called his reigning era, 
beginning with the year 1355, ‘the Period of the Dragon and the 
Phoenix,’ 
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The Little Bright King was able to mobilise quite a formidable 
force, known as the ‘Red Army* from the red turbans worn by its 
members. In repeated sallies these soldiers devastated a large part 
of the northern provinces, as far north as the borders of modern 
Manchuria, and had it not been for the jealous quarrels of his 
lieutenants, the Little Bright King might have succeeded in over¬ 
throwing the Mongol Emperor. But without unity in the military 
command, the counter-attacks of the Mongols gradually whittled 
away the huge forces collected by his father. The Little Bright 
King’s empire dissolved before it had properly taken shape. 

The disquiet, however, which the rebel leader’s activities had 
aroused spread far and wide, and having once conceived the idea 
of throwing out the Mongol tyrants, and crowning a ruler of their 
own race and ancestry, the people sought everywhere to set up 
revolutionary commanders. All through the Yangtzu River valley 
such men sprang forward, ready to organise the local rebels into 
armed bands, and to offer resistance to the government troops. 
Among them was one Chu Yuan-chang who later became founder 
of the Ming dynasty and one of the Chinese national heroes. The 
romantic story of this farmer’s son, who by his bravery and intelli¬ 
gence became Emperor of all China, is as well known to Chinese 
children as the tale of Dick Whittington to English boys and girls, 
and his figure is surrounded by many a fanciful legend. It is told, 
for instance, that as a young herdsboy, working for a rich farmer, 
he killed and ate with his friends one of the oxen under his care. 
He then planted its tail behind a rock, and assured the farmer that 
his ox had dived into the earth! The furious farmer, certain that the 
boy was playing a trick on him, tried to pull the tail out of the 
ground, but, so runs the legend, the deity did so good a service for 
the future sovereign, that he held the ox tail fast in the ground, and 
even imitated the animal’s angry groan at having its tail pulled! 
The story is doubtlessly intended to show the daring and resource 
of Chu Yuan-chang, and also to convince simple listeners of his 
being helped by an invisible power and appointed by Heaven for 
his great destiny. 

His parents and three brothers died when he was still young, and 
since he was no more than a peasant boy, without the means now 
of keeping himself alive, he became a monk, and subsequently a 
mendicant friar. When the uprising sponsored by the Little Bright 
King reached his district, his naturally active and ambitious spirit 
led him to join the rebels, and in their company he first began to 
feel the attraction of personal power. Clearly born for leadership, 
he soon rose from the ranks, and after a series of promotions, was 
made the rebel king’s second-in-command. When the king’s 
power waned, and he seemed in danger of imprisonment by the 
Mongols, he naturally fled for protection to Chu Yuan-chang. But 
he never reached Chu’s headquarters: on the journey he was 
accidentally drowned. Chu could now command so great a follow- 
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ing that he stepped into the dead leader’s jplace, adopting the title 
‘King of Wu’—the district which contained most of his supporters. 

As ‘King of Wu’ he found himself not without rivals, the most 
powerful of whom was the fisherman’s son Ch‘en Yu-liang, who by 
reason of his early acquaintance with boats had now built and 
manned a sufficiently formidable fleet of heavy junks. Chu Yuan- 
chang had only small swift barges with which to meet his enemy, 
but in a three-day battle on the great lake of P‘o-yang, south of the 
Yangtzu, he outmanoeuvred and finally set fire to the imposing 
fleet. The leader himself was killed by a stray arrow as he was 
issuing an order on board. 

As he was thus destroying his rivals one after another, the future 
Emperor also sent part of his army northwards ‘to deliver the suffer¬ 
ing people from the fire that would burn and the waters that 
would drown them’—a euphemistic expression for the perse¬ 
cution of a tyrannical government. His forces met with very little 
resistance: the people had no confidence in their Emperor, the 
dissolute weakling Sun Ti; and the leaders, both military and civil, 
felt that their end was approaching. In 1368, the Mongol capital of 
Peking was taken, and the Emperor escaped in the darkness back 
to his Mongolian home. The foreign rule in China collapsed com¬ 
pletely. Some remnants of the Mongols still remained on the north¬ 
western borders, and despite the new Emperor’s desire to treat them 
courteously, and live at peace with them, insisted on offering 
batde year after year; while the exiled Sun Ti still regarded himself 
as the legitimate ruler of China. Not till some forty years after Chu 
Yuan-chang had proclaimed himself Emperor of China and first 
Emperor of the Ming dynasty, did the last Mongol general’s resist¬ 
ance break against the advancing Ming troops, and the Mongol 
Emperors withdrew their claim to the imperial crown, resuming 
their old title of Khan. 

The Chinese people held great expectations of the new ‘Chinese’ 
dynasty. They had flocked to support it, in their longing to sweep 
away the hated domination of foreigners, who had no under¬ 
standing of their culture and who made their lives miserable with 
every kind of petty tyranny and extortion. Chu Yuan-chang, the 
bold and talented revolutionary leader, now Emperor T‘ai Tsu, 
founder of an absolute monarchy, proved an uncompromising and 
powerful ruler. With strongly enforced enactments, he restored 
order in a turbulent empire: ministers who opposed his policy or 
who showed an overreaching ambition were summarily executed. 
Like so many dynasty founders, T‘ai Tsu abolished the current 
political system and substituted a form of feudalism, intending 
thereby to strengthen the throne. Members of the royal family 
were nominated to govern the richest and most strategic towns, and 
were allowed to appoint their own officials, build palaces for them¬ 
selves, and assemble armies. They lived, in fact, like the rich barons 
of feudal times in Europe. Inevitably their ambitions grew, and 
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instead of safeguarding the throne, offered the chief menace 
to it. 

On the death of the first Emperor, a grandson Hui Ti, still only a 
young man, succeeded to the throne. His uncle, the Prince of 
Peking, commanded by now the strongest army in the Empire, and 
was clearly casting envious eyes upon the throne. The Emperor’s 
counsellors at Court—which at that time was still in Nanking— 
strongly advised him to check the power of the princes, and the 
Prince of Peking, hearing of this, forthwith raised his standard 
and began to march southwards at the head of his vast army. He 
declared he was acting as a loyal servant of the Emperor, and that 
he merely intended to make war upon those plotting Court ministers 
who were bent on disturbing the peace of the realm. He called his 
campaign the War of 'Ching 4 arC —the ‘War for Pacifying the 
Troubles.’ 

The conflict lasted four long years, and ended with the collapse 
of the Nanking troops. Emperor Hui Ti ordered his gorgeous palace 
to be set on fire, and some say that he himself perished in the 
flames, before enemy forces entered the capital. Other stories tell 
that he escaped through a tunnel and wandered off into the deep 
mountains of South-west China, where he ended his days as a 
Buddhist recluse. Whatever his fate, Hui Ti disappeared from his¬ 
tory and the knowledge of men, while his uncle, the Prince of 
Peking, usurped the throne, becoming Ch‘eng Tsu, third Emperor 
of the Ming dynasty. He removed the capital to Peking, where it 
remained until the second revolution of 1926. 

The glories of Peking had already been foreshadowed in the 
Yuan dynasty, but it was from the time of Ch‘eng Tsu that it steadily 
developed as the centre and epitome of Chinese civilisation. If the 
reader has seen illustrations of the gigantic buildings which have 
survived from the early Ming period—the walls and palaces of 
Peking, especially the Purple Forbidden City—a palace so vast that 
it is almost a city in itself—the tombs of the Ming Emperors, which 
stretch across whole valleys, and the Great Wall, the present re¬ 
mains of which date mainly from the time of Ch‘eng Tsu, he will 
have some impression of the huge conceptions and love of splendour 
entertained by the third Ming Emperor. 

The removal of the capital to Peking had also a great historical 
significance. It acted as a stronghold against invasion from North 
and East, for the threat of conquest was beginning to develop from 
these two directions: from the still undispersed Mongols and also 
the Manchus in the North, and from the Japanese in the North-east. 
Under Ch‘eng Tsu’s direction, and with the help of the newly 
repaired and extended Great Wall, the assaults of Mongol tribesmen 
were effectively driven off, while attacks by Japanese troops upon 
the North-east in a later time were also repelled by the Chinese. 
In the South the Emperor’s armies advanced into the interior of 
Annam, now Indo-China, and all this time the famous sea cx- 
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peditions of his envoy Cheng Ho ^ were spreading the glory of China 
throughout the Pacific Islands and the neighbouring lands. 

But despite the strong, constructive personality of Ch‘cng Tsu; 
despite the feats of his armies and envoys, Ming politics remained 
and continued corrupt as the dynasty advanced. This was due to the 
unfortunate power of the eunuchs, whose evil influence upon the 
administration is one of the features of the period. Court eunuchs 
have always played an unlucky part in Chinese politics, at least 
since the Han dynasty, although one Tmperor after another had 
tried to keep their influence within bounds. The founder of the 
Ming dynasty was one of those who imposed restrictions on them. 
He limited their rank, power, and salary, and he caused to be hung 
from the palace gates iron tablets on which were engraved the 
prohibition for eunuchs to interfere with politics upon pain of 
death. When the Prince of Peking’s rebellion was raised, eunuchs 
from the Nanking Court who had suffered under those restrictions 
escaped from the capital, taking with them valuable military secrets. 
These they handed over to the Peking military leaders. 

When the Prince became Emperor, he rewarded the eunuchs by 
restoring to them all the power they had enjoyed in former dynasties, 
believing them to be loyal. The fifth Emperor even allowed them to 
be educated, though they had never before been permitted to read. 
Eminent scholars were instructed to teach them in the ‘Inner 
Study’ of the palace, the sanctum of the Court scholars and poets. 
The more they learned, the more overbearing and dangerous they 
became. 

One of the most notorious was Wang Chen, a eunuch in the 
Court of the sixth Ming Emperor. He had been a companion to the 
Emperor in his boyhood, and continued to influence him all through 
his reign more than any of his ministers. The Emperor addressed 
him by the respectful name of‘Master’ (teacher), while the nobles 
were obliged to speak to him as ‘Venerable Father.’ He was 
ambitious without prudence, and his rash exploits eventually cost 
him his life, and caused the Emperor to be captured by an invading 
horde of Mongols. 

The quarrel between these Mongols and the Chinese began from 
rather ludicrous circumstances. The former had the custom of 
sending envoys annually to the Ming Court, at first probably on 
diplomatic missions, but later merely to enjoy the famous imperial 
hospitality. The delegation gradually grew in number until it 
totalled as many as three thousand men! Moreover, when the 
delegates reported their arrival to the Ministry of Rites, which was 
responsible for their entertainment, they usually doubled their 
number, so that each might be doubly feasted. When the Ministry 
discovered the truth, it made preparations for the actual number of 
guests, and this so discomfited and angered the Mongols that they 
withdrew and sent instead, in 1448, an invading army. 

^ See following chapter. 
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The Ming troops were unprepared for so formidable an engage¬ 
ment, but disregarding the advice of all the Emperor’s ministers, 
Wang Chen urged his unfortunate sovereign to lead a force against 
the aggressors. The army, hurriedly mobilised and badly equipped, 
was constantly thrown into even greater confusion on its northward 
march by false rumours originating from no one knew where. When 
at length the real strength of the Mongols became known to him, 
even Wang Chen quailed, and persuaded the Emperor to turn back. 
In their disordered retreat, however, the Ming soldiers were over¬ 
taken, The source of their water supply was cut by the enemy, so 
that although they dug twenty feet into the ground, not the smallest 
trickle rewarded them. The army was by now utterly demoralised, 
and when the Mongol hordes charged down upon them, they were 
hardly able to put up any resistance. About a hundred thousand 
died, or were wounded; Wang Chen was killed and the Emperor 
carried off by the victorious enemy. Such was the disaster that 
overtook ihe Chinese throne when eunuchs were allowed to meddle 
in politics. Unfortunately, Wang Chen was neither the first nor the 
last of these dangerous mischief-makers: a long succession of them 
fills the pages of Ming history. There were some who climbed into 
royal favour by pandering to an Emperor’s love of hounds, horses, 
and hawks; of music and dancing and wrestling; of racing and 
hunting; of plays. There were eunuchs who entirely swayed the 
foreign policy of the country, and always with an eye to their own 
glory rather than the benefit of China. There were others who, with 
a privately organised secret police, spent their venom in hunting 
down political rivals and bringing about from time to time a 
hideous reign of terror in the capital. 

An interesting reaction to this corrupt form of government 
developed among the intellectuals. A school of political critics was 
formed, called the ^Tung Lin^ or ‘Eastern Forest,’ to which flocked 
all those scholars and intellectuals who were dissatisfied with the 

! government. It was founded by a well-reputed Confucianist, 
brmerly a high official at Court who had retired in disgust from 
political life. At many periods of corruption in the past, it had been 
the habit of Chinese scholars to betake themselves to the mountains 
and streams, there to indulge in abstract thought, literature, 
philosophy, and art. The neo-Confucianists of the preceding Sung 
dynasty had followed this practice, and many of them had boldly 
criticised the current administration, regardless of personal danger 
and with the sole aim of reaching social and political truths. It was 
in their steps that the ‘ Tung Lin" men were treading, and with even 
greater temerity. ‘The man of culture,’ declared their founder, 
‘will condemn him who . . . cares nothing for the interests of society 
while he lives the life of a hermit by streams and woods.’ 

As time went on, courtiers and scholars joined the ‘ Tung Lin^ 
in such numbers that it formed a real danger to the administration. 
In courageous and outspoken writings, its members defied dictatorial 



power, and even invited martyrdom. The school came at last to be 
recognised as the organised opposition of the intelligentsia to the 
uneofucated eunuchs and corrupt statesmen. Towards the end of the 
dynasty, the inevitable conflict broke out between the Court, headed 
by a particularly notorious eunuch Wei Chung-hsien, and the ^Tung 
LirC group. The Court sycophants listed the names of their critics 
as ‘traitors,’ and circulated them in the towns and villages. In 
various parts of the country the eunuch’s supporters began to set 
up temples and to worship his image in them. These shameless 
flatterers even hailed Wei as a second Confucius, and praised his 
persecution of the scholars. 

The uneven conflict grew more violent and envenomed as the 
years passed. Famous scholars were rounded up and arrested by 
Wei’s secret police. Eventually the ‘ Tung Lin^ headquarters, built 
on the site of an ancient college, were razed to the ground, and 
the group was so disintegrated that it could no longer offer any 
serious resistance. The government was left to perish in its own folly. 

The closing years of the Ming dynasty were marked, not only by 
the growing power of unstatesmanlike eunuchs, and their perse¬ 
cution of intellectual critics, but also by threats of invasion from two 
sides. Inner corruption and assaults from without were combining 
to overthrow an already effete government. The two sources of 
attack were the Japanese under their madly ambitious prime 
minister Hideyoshi, and the newly grown Manchus in the North. 
Hideyoshi’s forces had begun to nibble at Korea, which strategic¬ 
ally offered a serious threat to the capital of Peking. His expeditions 
in this direction were unfruitful in the main, but the campaigns 
proved all too costly for the impoverished Ming treasury. The 
Manchu threat was a graver one, for no hazardous sea journey 
separated their forces from China: only the Wall and the Ming 
border garrisons. 

The last Emperor, I Tsung, inherited a half-shattered empire. 
War expenditures had laid an unendurable burden upon the people, 
and a succession of famine years drove thousands of them to become 
bandits, roaming and plundering wherever they expected to find 
booty. They started a terrible revolt in the North-west, and there 
was hardly a province in the empire which did not suffer devasta¬ 
tion. In 1643, a bandit force occupied Peking, and the Emperor 
who, though not lacking in many amiable qualities, had been too 
weak to stem the advance, committed suicide. In the confusion and 
looting that followed, the Manchu forces broke through the border, 
and with their better equipped and organised armies soon over¬ 
powered the irregular bandit troops and captured Peking. The 
Manchu leader then mounted the throne of China, and in 1644 
the new Chflng dynasty began—a dynasty of fresh expansions and 
conquests, though one which, like its predecessor, also perished at 
last through folly and incompetence. 

The three hundred years of Ming rule, from 1368 till 1644, can 
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hardiy rank among the most progressive ^ras of Chinese history. 
The greatest pages had already been written by the end of the Sung 
, dynasty, and not till the strong winds of revolution swept her in the 
twentieth century did China show promise of returning to her former 
glory. Some few of the Ming rulers had been men of remarkable 
character and administrative talent, but with the exception of 
Ch^eng Tsu, no one could compare with the giants of the past. Court 
life was rich and brilliant, but its splendour was tempered with 
licentiousness, and at some periods with a high degree of political 
corruption. There was a worm in the bud! 

Ming culture is by no means to be underestimated, though here 
again its most important achievements were made on the some¬ 
what lower slopes of Parnassus. Ceramics and cloisonne, embroid¬ 
ery and tapestry, architecture and carving—forms of art which the 
Chinese themselves have never rated highly, although they are 
widely praised by Western connoisseurs, are the outstanding pro¬ 
ducts of the time. The exquisite Ku embroideries, so fine that they 
are also called ‘painted embroideries’; the 'Ching-tai blue’ enamel 
vessels so beloved of Western collectors; the Temple of Heaven at 
Peking, built of pure white marble and liuli; carving in jade, 
rhinoceros horn, gold, silver, agate, and bronze—all evince an 
elegance, refinement, and delicacy of craftsmanship. Painting, 
although it could boast a few important figures such as Tung 
Chfi-ch‘ang, lacked the creative power of former periods: it was 
graceful without strength, and pleasing without intensity. In the 
field of letters, novels and plays came into their own. Both forms 
traced their origin from the Yuan dynasty and even earlier, but it 
was in Ming times that the novel was fully developed in such 
memorable examples as ^San Kuo^ and ^Hsi Tu Chiy many of which 
have been translated into European languages. The Ming drama¬ 
tists evolved a new type of play, known as the ‘Southern Drama’ 
to distinguish it from the Northern Drama’ of Yuan, having its 
own rules, and in some districts its own characteristic melodies 
known as the 'K'un tunes.’ ^ These musical settings are still much 
appreciated by the Chinese of the present day, although the classical 
drama of more recent times uses the ^Ching tunes’ which are asso¬ 
ciated with the plays of Peking. But novels and plays, written as 
they are in colloquial language, were hardly recognised as literature 
by the Chinese until the twentieth century, while poetry and belles- 
lettres, forms which they have always regarded as the finest flower 
of imaginative thought, were in the Ming dynasty as decadent as 
painting, and in very similar ways. It seemed that, on the whole, 
while refinement still predominated, power was ebbing from the 
Chinese creative mind. 

But although the Ming was not in itself a progressive era, it 
contained the germs of future history, both fortunate and unhappy. 

^ Named from the town K*un-shan, near Shanghai, whence these tunes had 
originated. 
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In this sense it can be called a turning point in the development of 
Chinese civilisation. 

To this period belong the great sea expeditions, sponsored by the 
Emperor Ch‘eng Tsu and undertaken on the most imposing scale. 
Some few Chinese adventurers, and especially enterprising Buddhist 
monks, had already ventured on the seas, but it was not until Ming 
times that China began to make her name more widely known to 
peoples of the Asiatic coasts, by grandiose and daring voyages on 
a scale never equalled before or since. From then dates the pre¬ 
ponderant influence of China in the South Seas, whose lands are 
still largely colonised by Chinese men and women. 

In earlier dynasties, contact had been made with Western Asia 
and even Eastern Europe for purposes of trade and profit, including 
the travels of the Polos in the thirteenth century. During the Ming 
dynasty an entirely new type of contact was effected: Christian 
missionaries from Europe arrived in China, bringing with them 
news of Western sciences. In their wake followed the foreign 
exploitation of China by the Great Powers which filled the history 
of the nineteenth century, and also the flood of modern learning, 
thought, and technical sciences which have been able to transform 
China into a modern nation, and to open up for her the possibilities 
of a new and glorious resurrection. 

Another seed of future unrest was sown in the conflicts between 
China and Japan which broke out in the Ming dynasty. It was then 
that Japan first manifested an ambition to conquer her huge but 
enfeebled neighbour, and that the first major campaigns were 
fought on the continent of Asia. 

In the Ming period too, closer contact was made with four other 
races, wliich were eventually to form a part of the Chinese Republic: 
the Mongols, the Manchurians, the Turkic Mohammedans or Hui^ 
and the Tibetans. 

In the chapters which follow, these four highly significant topics 
will be dealt with in order, and where necessary, some historical 
retrospect will be included. 


CHAPTER XIX 

SEA ADVENTURES 

Although the romances of the ‘Arabian Nights’ only became 
known to the Chinese in recent years, through English trans¬ 
lations, some of them have descriptions of Chinese merchants who 
traded with Arabia and who must have started out on their perilous 
journeys many hundreds of years ago. 

The earliest Chinese record of an ambitious sea voyage comes 
from the Han dynasty (206 b.c.-a.d. 220). There is brief mention 
in the ‘Han History’ (i.e. ^Han Shu!) of a certain Chinese expedition, 
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formed of officials and interpreters, which put to sea in 140 b.o. 
with a cargo of gold and silks. Its destination was Huang-chih^ which 
we know was the Chinese name for Conjeveram, a town near 
Madras, and its business was to exchange the treasure it carried for 
‘large pearls, crystals, and other precious stones.’ The writer de¬ 
scribes the dangers of the passage—stormy seas and threatened 
attacks by pirates in the Malacca Straits. And indeed it must have 
been a hazardous and daring enterprise, for the Chinese are no sea¬ 
faring people. 

In a volume of another book, the ‘Later Han History’ (i.e. ^Hou 
Han Shu^), we read of a Chinese link with the Burmese states. In 
A.D. 120, according to the writer, the King of T‘an (Burma) sent 
to the Emperor of China a band of Roman musicians and con¬ 
jurers who could perform various magical tricks, swallow fire, dis¬ 
member themselves, exchange the heads of animals, and other 
extravagant feats. 

It is known that Buddhism was brought to China from India, 
somewhere in the beginning of the Christian era; and though we 
have no exact details about the earliest journeys of those Chinese 
monks who were ardent and adventurous enough to reach India 
and bring back copies of the Buddhist scriptures, it is probable that 
they followed a more ancient trade route. It is on record that Indian 
princes during the first century A.D. sent some of their more valued 
products to the Chinese Emperor—ivory, rhinoceros horn, and 
tortoiseshell, and even—miraculous as it seems in a time of oxen 
and camel transport—that these same Indian princes traded to 
China some of the rare and costly goods they had previously im¬ 
ported from Rome: linen, fur rugs, perfume, honey, pepper, ginger, 
and black salt 1 There is also specific mention of the Roman Em¬ 
peror Antoninus in a.d. 166 sending gifts to the Han Emperor 
through the same port in South China. Thus did India form a link 
between two great civilisations. Western and Eastern, Roman and 
Chinese. 

It seems fairly evident, then, that as early as the first century a.d. 
interchanges both of merchandise and culture took place between 
China and India, though we cannot be certain whether the 
Chinese merchants and scholars chose the overland route, with its 
vast mountain barriers and its huge stretch of wasteland, inhabited 
by barbarian tribes or only by wild beasts, or whether they rather 
chose the hazards of a sea voyage. At any rate, in the period follow¬ 
ing the Han dynasties, known historically as the period of the 
‘Three Kingdoms,’ we hear of the Emperor of Wu Kingdom in the 
South-east sending a naval expedition first to Japan, secondly to 
conquer Hainan Island, and thirdly—on a peaceful errand—to 
India. This expedition we know to have travelled by sea, by way 
of Cambodia, Siam, Borneo, and other islands of the Pacific, and to 
have landed at Ceylon. 

Our belief that a sea route to India was known to the Chinese of 
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very early times is further substantiated by the wanderings of the 
Chinese monk Fa Hsien, many accounts of which are preserved. Fa 
Hsien the Buddhist set out from Ch^ang-an, ‘the city of Lasting 
Peace/ in a.d. 399 for India, the land of his Master. He did not 
return for fifteen years, and we know that at least two of them were 
spent at Tamluk, copying Buddhist scriptures (sutras) and sacred 
pictures. On his return, he boarded a merchant ship which was 
bound for Ceylon. He sailed for fourteen days under favourable 
winds until the island was reached. Fa Hsien’s description of Ceylon, 
which he calls ‘the Lion Country,’ is recorded in his book ^Fo Kuo 
Chiy ‘Recollections of Buddha’s Land.’ According to stories he 
heard from the inhabitants, the island had formerly been peopled by 
ghosts and dragons whose custom it was to bargain with any traders 
who landed there. They refrained from terrifying these visitors by 
their ghastly and ferocious appearance, but would leave in the 
market-places samples of the many precious goods that w^ere to be 
found on the island, and—contrary to the unearthly nature of 
ghosts and dragons—would mark the prices upon them! The 
traders would examine them and make their choice, leaving the 
required sum of money in the place of their purchases. As the 
money always disappeared, it was assumed that the monsters came 
to fetch it, and nobody dared incur their anger by cheating! 

But so warm, fruitful, and desirable a countiy could not be left 
indefinitely to the enjoyment of monsters: people of India and else¬ 
where, hearing about the delightful island with its cool sea breezes 
and fertile soil, immigrated and gradually built up a nation. Then 
Buddha, so it was told, mysteriously visited Ceylon, and as a symbol 
of his power left the imprint of his two holy feet, the one to the 
north of the present capital, and the other on a mountain top just 
beyond the city. Fa Hsien describes the pagoda which was built 
round the right footprint. It was four hundred feet high, painted 
gold and silver, and composed of costly materials. Beside the pagoda 
rose a great temple inhabited by five thousand Buddhist monks. 
In the huge central hall stood a jade image of Buddha, twenty feet 
high, encrusted with seven kinds of precious stones. Dazzling light 
seemed to radiate from the form, and its dignified mien was beyond 
the power of words to express. In the palm of the right hand lay a 
priceless pearl. 

From Ceylon, Fa Hsien again boarded a large merchant ship 
which was sailing to the East Indies. The mild winds that first 
bore them along changed shortly into terrible gales and storms. 
The ship apparently sprang a leak, and the passengers had to throw 
their possessions overboard to lighten the weight, until the captain 
was able to rush the ship ashore upon an island and repair the 
damage. Fa Hsien, we imagine, was allowed to cling to his pre¬ 
cious copies of Buddhist texts and paintings. After some days the 
ship resumed her course, but so formidable were the threats from 
pirates that in manoeuvring to avoid them, she lost her way. For 
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ninety days she tossed on the great chaos of seas, driven at the will 
of the winds, and with only the stars for guide. In the darkness of 
night, the passengers, we arc told, were terrified almost to frenzy by 
the crashing waves and the vague forms of turtles, giant fishes, and 
sea monsters. At last their ordeal ended in a safe landing at Java. 

Fa Hsien stayed in Java for five months : whether to recover his 
spirits before venturing once more upon the sea, he docs not 
specify. The last stage of his journey, from Java to Canton, lasted 
eighty days, and the wretched monk was again tossed in perpetual 
storms. By the eightieth day, the whole crew were in the most 
despondent condition, for their store of fresh water was exhausted. 
By good fortune, however, the Chinese shore was just then sighted, 
and the ship put into port at Ch‘ingchou on the coast of Shantung. 
Fa Hsien fell into the company of two huntsmen, and was con¬ 
ducted by them to the local prefecture. The prefect equipped him 
with a chariot and horses, and in this manner the adventurous 
monk returned to Ch‘ang-an. 

During the following centuries, in the period known as the ‘Six 
Dynasties,* there appears to have been considerable intercourse 
between both merchants and monks of India and China, though 
detailed records of their journeys are hard to find. At the end 
of the period, when one by one these short-lived dynasties collapsed 
and China once more came under the rule of a single imperial 
House—the Sui—a time of active development began. Besides the 
extension of the Great Wall, and the digging of the Imperial Grand 
Canal,' wars were waged, a fleet launched, and envoys sent over 
the sea to make contact with neighbouring countries. The official 
‘History of Sui ’ gives, for instance, the colourful account of a 
journey to the King of Sumatra, undertaken by a Court official, 
Ch‘ang Tsun, at the instigation of the Emperor Yang. This envoy, 
wc are told, was welcomed on his arrival at the island by a convoy 
of thirty ships, while some kind of insignia, made of pure gold, was 
affixed to his own vessel. Bands were sent to the quay to escort the 
Chinese delegates to the King’s palace, and before their audience 
Ch‘ang Tsun and his retinue were brought to sumptuous lodgings, 
whither beautiful flowers in golden bowls, fragrant ointments in 
gold boxes, perfumed water in golden water jars, brilliant mirrors 
and white towels were carried, so that they might wash and adorn 
themselves. At dusk, two elephants, their canopies bedecked with 
peacock’s feathers, were sent to bear them to the audience hall; a 
hundred musicians, men and women, formed a procession around 
them. Having arrived in the King’s presence, Ch‘ang Tsun read 
aloud the Emperor of Sui’s message which was graciously received. 
The palace orchestra was commanded to play Indian airs to charm 
the ears of the honoured guests. 

Several days later, the envoy and his retinue were invited to a 
royal banquet of vast dimensions. On the dining table, we read, was 

' See Chapter XII. 
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a dish made of leaves, fifteen feet square, and on it were arranged 
cakes of yellow, white, purple, and red colouring. A hundred other 
dishes contained beef, mutton, fish, turtles, pork, and every 
imaginable kind of meat and game. Wine was served in golden 
goblets, and lovely girls played native music while they dined. 

On his return to China, Ch‘ang Tsun was accompanied by a 
Sumatran prince, bringing presents and complimentary messages 
to Emperor Yang. These included a golden mallow crown and 
Borneo camphor—native products and great rarities for the 
Chinese. The writer tells how oh the homeward voyage green flying 
fish were seen and marvelled at. This journey was made in a.d. 6x0.^ 

In the T‘ang dynasty which followed Sui, and when every 
enterprise upon which the Sui Emperors had embarked was 
amplified, there seems to have been an increase in the sea traffic 
between China and her more western neighbours. Sea com¬ 
munications, we hear, extended to Arabia and Bagdad. Djerrarah 
on the coast of the Persian Gulf is described as having a pharos on 
which torches were hung to guide sailors on their course during the 
night. 

A Buddhist monk of this period, by name I-ching, following 
the example of Fa Hsien, and indeed following his route fairly 
closely, records in his ‘Ta T'^ang Hsi Tu ChHu Fa Kao Seng Ckuan* 
(‘Biographies of Learned Monks in the T‘ang period who travelled 
to the Western Regions for Sutras’) a description of his own journey 
to India. Financed by his patrons, devotees of the Buddhist faith, 
he set sail from Canton in 672. After a mere twenty days’ sail he 
arrived at Sumatra, where he stayed for half a year and was much 
honoured by the King. From Sumatra he proceeded to India, and 
set sail on the dangerous part of the journey—the passage of the seas 
which separated liim from that land. 

I-ching tells how his boat sailed past the shores of‘the Island of 
Nude People,’ as he calls Nicobar, and how he sighted amazing 
forests of coco-palms and betel-nut trees. Natives leapt into their 
canoes at the approach of the ship, and paddled out in hundreds to 
do trade with its crew. They brought with them coconuts and 
bananas, rattan and bamboo furnishings which they bartered for 
metal. I-ching says that the rattan goods were of the finest quality 
that could be bought anywhere in the world. The men were com¬ 
pletely naked, while the women wore only a leaf girdle. They would 
shoot poisoned arrows at any passers-by who refused to trade with 
them. 

From the Nude People, I-ching sailed for half a month and 
reached Tamluk without further incident. He was well received by 
the Indians and managed to accumulate a huge number of Buddhist 
sutras—‘enough to translate into a thousand volumes of Chinese,’ 
says I-ching, But on his return to China, his ship was set upon by 

* The Kingdom of ‘Red Soil,* which Ch*ang Tsun visited, is thought by some 
scholars to be within the boundaries of modern Thailand. 



pirates and he narrowly escaped with his life. The sutras were a 
great embarrassment to him, and he was reluctantly obliged to leave 
them in Sumatra, returning himself to Canton. However, a year 
later he was able to go back and fetch them. He brought the great 
library to Loyang in 689. 

In the Sung and Yuan dynasties stories of trading and travel 
between China and her Ocean neighbours do not diminish. There 
is the report, for instance, of how Kublai Khan in 1292 sent a fleet 
of a thousand ships with many thousand sailors on board to 
attempt the conquest of Java. A heavy naval engagement took place 
in which three thousand Chinese were killed, but the remainder 
took the King of Java prisoner and captured huge quantities of 
gold, precious perfume, and other costly and exquisite booty. 

In the Ming period which followed, come the renowned exploits of 
Cheng Ho, indefatigable voyager in the service of Emperor 
Ch‘eng Tsu, third and most ambitious of all the Ming sovereigns. 
Ch‘eng Tsu was anxious to resume the foreign trade which had 
developed in the Yuan dynasty, but had been interrupted by civil 
wars. He also showed some of the love of grandeur and disregard 
of difficulties which is commonly associated wich absolute monarchs. 
Expedition after expedition he sent on to the seas, full of un¬ 
imaginable dangers as they must have been to the Chinese sailors 
of those days, partly to give a display of his own power, but mainly 
to extort tribute from the kings of the island countries—precious 
stones, pearls, coral, amber, gold, perfumes and ambergris, coco¬ 
nuts, medicinal herbs, giraffes and lions and zebras, panthers, 
ostriches, and white doves. 

The eunuch Cheng Ho who led these various expeditions was a 
person of quite remarkable character and appearance. Son of a 
Mohammedan, and bearing the Mohammedan name of ‘Hadji,’ a 
contemporary writer describes him as being of great height and 
strength, with a neatly moulded countenance and a set of exquisite 
teeth. When he walked he had the movements of a tiger, and when 
he spoke his voice thundered. 

The first expedition set sail in 1405 at the sixth moon. It consisted 
of sixty-two ships with a complement of 2 7,800 men. This fleet sailed 
to Campa and Java and passed Sumatra on the return journey. 
The King of Palembang was summoned to confer with Cheng Ho. 
The former, who was also a Chinese sea adventurer, while formally 
consenting to the meeting, defied Cheng Ho’s order, approached 
treacherously with his own ships, and offered battle. He was 
defeated and taken prisoner; five thousand of his men were lost, 
ten of his ships burnt and seven captured. Cheng Ho returned to 
Peking with his trophies in the ninth moon of the year 1407. 

But scarcely had he wiped the sweat of travel from his brow 
than he was despatched once more—this time to Siam, Java, 
Cochin, and Calicut on the Indian border. On the return journey 
he landed at Ceylon, ‘the Lion Country,’ where in the name of his 
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master, the Ming Emperor, he presented gold and silver furnish¬ 
ings, and banners embroidered with gold thread, to the famous 
Buddhist temple. He also had a monument built in Ceylon to record 
his own worshipping of Buddha there, and this is preserved to the 
present day in the Ceylon museum. The date of his return to China 
is 1409 in the second moon. 

Only seven months later, Cheng Ho set out again for Ceylon, 
but this time with forty-eight ships. A battle had been fought 
between Cheng Ho’s men and the King of Ceylon’s troops. After a 
large part of Cheng Ho’s following had landed by the King’s 
invitation, the latter, we are told, sent an army of fifty thousand 
men to attack the ships, having first cut off the landing party by 
piling up logs in their rear. Cheng Ho sent word to the ships’ com¬ 
manders that they should engage the enemy and hold out at all 
costs, while he himself led the two thousand men of the landing 
party in an attack upon the capital. The daring action met with 
the fullest success: the town, being wholly unprepared, fell into the 
hands of the attackers, and the King with the royal family was taken 
prisoner. The huge army that had been sent against the ships now 
turned to meet Cheng Ho, but so invincible was this remarkable 
leader that with only one man to every twenty-five of the enemy, 
if we are to trust the records, he still carried off the victory! 
He returned gloriously to China in 1411, his ships laden with 
captives. 

From this strenuous adventure, Cheng Ho took a little longer 
rest: his next journey was not attempted for three years, but it was 
an even more ambitious one. We are told he reached Hormuz in 
Persia, though we do not hear much either about the journey or the 
country itself. The narrator contents himself with describing an 
unimportant family quarrel which occurred in the royal household 
of Sumatra, an island which Cheng Ho visited on his return 
voyage. Apparently an old king of Sumatra had been assassinated 
by ‘the Tattoo-faced King’ of a neighbouring country, and his heir 
had been too young either to revenge his father or to take the throne. 
The queen then swore an oath that she would marry any man who 
would avenge her husband’s death, and that she would share her 
kingdom with him. A simple fisherman came forward in the true 
fairy-tale manner, and with the Sumatran army to back him, pro¬ 
ceeded to attack and kill the Tattoo-faced King. The queen re¬ 
mained true to her promise, and the fisherman became her consort 
and king. But he was not allowed to rule in peace: the Crown 
Prince in the course of some years grew up, and killing the fisher¬ 
man, took what he considered his rightful place on the throne of 
Sumatra. The feud did not end here, however, for the fisherman’s 
son escaped to the neighbouring mountains, collected kinsmen and 
followers, and made constant raids upon the territory of the new 
Idng. It was against this importunate person that Cheng Ho was 
invited to exert his martial slull. Like an Eastern Hercules, Cheng 
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Ho had little difiiculty in capturing him after a single expedition, 
and so returned to China. 

The fifth voyage, undertaken in 1417, seems to have had a peace¬ 
ful intention: Cheng Ho was sent to sea, his holds crammed with 
Chinese embroideries and silks which he was to present to neigh¬ 
bouring monarchs. He seems to have spent nearly three years on 
this voyage, returning in the seventh moon of 1419 with a variety of 
presents for the Emperor: lions, panthers, ponies from Hormuz in 
Persia, fast-running camels and ostriches from Brava, and a hundred 
other curious offerings. 

On the sixth journey, by a supreme feat of sailsmanship he 
reached the east coast of Africa, but the glory of the achievement 
was somewhat dulled, for his Emperor Ch‘eng Tsu died in 1424, 
before he could return to China. But with such a reputation and so 
great a thirst for the sea, it was not likely that he would be allowed 
to stay idly at home: six years after the succeeding Emperor came 
to the throne, Cheng Ho was despatched once more to spread the 
glory of China beyond the China seas. He took with him nearly 
twenty-eight thousand men, including officers, soldiers, sailors, 
interpreters, clerks, doctors, engineers, and craftsmen of various 
sorts—an elaborately organised enterprise. This band was for 
three years at sea, and came as far as Persia, and we should like 
to know more of its adventures than the meagre records tell us. 

This seems to have been the last journey that he made, but his 
glory has not diminished in the five hundred years since his death, 
cither among the Chinese themselves, who so far have not produced 
anyone to compete with him as a sea-adventurer, or among the 
islands he visited. The influence which Chinese merchants still have 
in the East Indies, and the great numbers of Chinese who have 
settled there, bear witness to the importance of Cheng Ho’s enter¬ 
prise, while in Java he is worshipped by the natives as a god to the 
present day. Every year, on the thirtieth day of the sixth moon, the 
anniversary of his first landing, Javanese throng to a temple which 
has been erected to him, and pay reverence to his memory. 


CHAPTER XX 

CHINA AND THE WESTERN POWERS—THE 
ARRIVAL OF CHRISTIANITY 

Although China always liked to think of herself as the centre of the 
world—the Middle Kingdom—self-supporting and self-sufficient, 
with a culture superior to all her neighbours, and a rich endowment 
of spiritual and intellectual gifts, it was inevitable that, sooner or 
later, she should open her doors to Western culture. The arrival of 
Western knowledge, which proved a blessing nourished with pain, 
came through Christian missionaries. The Nestorians were the first 
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to arrive, making their way from Persia in the seventh century, 
and they were followed by the Jesuits from Europe in the sixteenth 
century. The former did no harm to the Chinese, while the latter 
brought many benefits in the form of Western science and educa¬ 
tional principles. Unfortunately they were followed in the nineteenth 
century by other missionaries who propagated their doctrines side 
by side with political aggression, so that they marred the friendly, 
harmonious impression left on the Chinese by the honest-minded 
Jesuit Fathers. 

Tlie T‘ang dynasty, which began its rule in China in the second 
decade of the seventh century, was a dynasty of cultivated, ad¬ 
venturous, generous-minded Emperors. They sent their envoys 
half across the world, and they exchanged not only tribute, but 
thought, with other countries. Religious doctrines were brought 
from India, Persia, and Arabia, and temples to the different deities 
were erected side by side in the T‘ang capital of Ch‘ang-an. All 
kinds of creeds, both ‘native’ and foreign, were tolerated and even 
patronised by the early T‘ang rulers. 

Nestorian Christianity—the first form of the Christian faith to 
reach China—was so called from the founder of this sect, Nestorius, 
a Syrian priest appointed patriarch of Constantinople in a.d. 428. 
The doctrine spread in Syria, and especially in Persia—the country 
with which it came to be chiefly associated. After the Nestorians, 
with great evangelising zeal, had founded bishoprics through 
Western and Central Asia, including India, a monk named A Lo 
Pen at last reached China in a.d. 638. He was welcomed by the 
Emperor T‘ai Tsung, who even lodged him in the imperial palace 
and commanded him to build a church in Ch‘ang-an. Failing to 
understand the real origins of Christianity, the Chinese called the 
church ‘the Persian Temple.’ These early missionaries were allowed 
to paint the picture of the T‘ang Emperor on their church walls, and 
encouraged to translate the Bible into Chinese. The religion itself 
was called by the, Chinese name ‘Ching Chiao’—‘the Brightly 
Shining Teaching.’ ‘Persian Temples’ were later erected in several 
other parts of China, and the religion continued to stand in 
imperial favour until, in 845, the Emperor Wu banned and 
persecuted all ‘foreign’ religions. From that time the power of 
Christianity upon Chinese civilisation practically died out until the 
arrival of the Jesuits in the sixteenth century. 

After the fall of the T‘ang dynasty in 907, communications be¬ 
tween China and the continent of Asia were broken off. The Kitans 
and the tribes of Chin and Hsia hedged China in from the North 
and West, and attacked her continually. This may well explain why 
the zealous Nestorian missionaries failed to penetrate. Besides, 
Persia, the home of the Nestorian Church, was overrun by the 
Mohammedans early in the seventh century, and the great Sassanian 
empire vanquished in 652. The Nestorians were able, fortunately, 
to come to terms with the invaders, but their activities were un- 
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doubtedly curtailed. However, the great Italian traveller, Marco 
Polo, records that in his journey of 1274 across Asia, he saw Nestor- 
ian churches all along the trade route from Bagdad to Peking, which 
seems to indicate that during the Yuan (Mongol) dynasty the 
Nestorians were again tolerated by the rulers of China, though they 
were themselves mostly followers of the Lama religion. At the fall 
of the dynasty, Nestorian influence died out almost completely. 

The arrival of the Jesuits in the Far East was an event of much 
greater significance than the visits of the Nestorians, for they brought 
with them from Europe all kinds of useful learning. The Order of 
Jesuits, or the Society of Jesus as it is rather beautifully called, is a 
branch of the Roman Catholic Church founded in 1539. Its mem¬ 
bers, bound by the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, were 
highly trained religious men, as famous for their learning as for their 
piety. At a time when European education had become pedantic 
and obsolete—a mere droning of Latin—the Jesuits founded free 
schools in which they taught from new, up-to-date text-books, and 
with a fresh, attractive manner. For three centuries they were held 
to be the best schoolmasters in Europe. 

With this equipment they began their missionary journeys, not 
only to China, but to India and to the native inhabitants of both 
the Americas. These far journeys were partly encouraged by cir¬ 
cumstances: the Protestant Reformation in sixteenth-and seven¬ 
teenth-century Europe weakened the power of the Catholics, and 
inevitably drove them to seek new converts in other lands. The 
way to the East was made easier by the advance of Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Dutch traders who found their way to the Pacific 
islands about this time, and presently to the mainland of China. 

The first, and also the greatest of these Jesuit missionaries who 
came in the wake of the traders was the Italian Matteo Ricci. 
He arrived at Macao, the concession newly acquired by the Portu¬ 
guese, in 1580. With enough wisdom to realise that the Chinese were 
still unsympathetic to foreigners, he won the confidence of his hosts 
by abandoning his own European habits and adopting their way of 
life. He dressed in Chinese robes, learnt to speak Chinese, read 
Chinese books, and carefully studied the manners, the arts, and the 
learning which the Chinese most appreciated. He ate Chinese food, 
drank Chinese tea, and adopted a Chinese name—Li Hsi-t‘ai. In 
fact, he respected the Chinese and their already ancient civilisation, 
and refrained from thrusting his own way of thought at them as if it 
were superior. 

With the same wise attitude of mind, he did not attempt merely 
to preach the Bible. How should he gain converts to so strange a 
doctrine unless he could demonstrate its practical as well as its 
spiritual value ? Ricci began assiduously to teach Western sciences— 
arithmetic, geometry, geography, astronomy, and so on. He gave 
lectures attacking the Chinese belief that the sky is round and the 
earth square. He cured diseases and established a hospital at 
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Nanking. In this way he gradually won the respect of the Chinese 
for the world he represented. They ceased to regard Westerners 
as barbarians, and were the more ready to receive the Christian 
faith—the faith of the Western world. 

He rose to favour with people of high rank, who were astonished 
at his learning: at length he was allowed to come before the 
Emperor and plead for the recognition of his religion. He presented 
a memorial to the Ming Emperor Shen Tsung, together with pictures 
of Christ arid the Virgin Mary, a copy of the Old Testament, a 
crucifix, two clocks, a harp, and—as a symbol of the ‘new’ Western 
learning—a book of geography! It was a strange tribute, but 
evidently acceptable to Shen Tsung. Subsequently Ricci was 
allowed to build churches in Peking, the Ming capital, and even to 
give public lectures on the Christian doctrines. Through his sym¬ 
pathetic understanding he was able to convert several hundred 
people within a few years, among them the Minister of Rites, Hsu 
Kuang-ch‘i, one of the earliest Chinese ‘scientists.’ 

Not only did he translate books of European learning and re¬ 
ligion, but he wrote some original works in Chinese: ‘World Geo¬ 
graphy with Maps,’ ‘The True Meaning of Christianity to Catho¬ 
lics,’ ‘On Friendship,’ ‘The Twenty-five Words’—in which he gives 
his view of Confucianism—and books on geometry and astronomy. 

At his death he unfortunately left no disciples of the same ability 
and intellect, and reactionary movements against the Catholics 
broke out in Nanking. This oppression continued until, at the out¬ 
break of war between the Ming rulers and the Manchus, the per¬ 
formance of the Portuguese cannon so impressed the Ming Emperor 
that Western scientists, merchants, and priests once more found 
favour. Some years later, the Emperor summoned four European 
scientists from Macao—the source of the miraculous cannon—and 
appointed them as high imperial officials for the designing of fire¬ 
arms. These were Jean de Rocha, Emmanuel Diaz, Jules Aleni, and 
Francois Sambiasi. 

Shortly before the fall of the Ming dynasty, the famous German 
astronomer, Adam Schall, came to Peking. Although his learning 
was more concerned with stars than any technical contrivances, the 
Ming Emperor evidently thought that all Europeans must have 
knowledge of cannon building. Schall was therefore instructed to 
design and supervise the building of twenty cannon to repel the ever- 
increasing threats of the Manchus. Later he was allowed to do 
research work at the imperial observatory, where he produced a 
scientific work of the utmost importance—a new almanac. 

The Chinese, since the Yuan dynasty, had used the Mohammedan 
calendar, but towards the end of the Ming period several inaccur¬ 
acies were discovered. In i6io, an eclipse of the sun was mis¬ 
calculated, and European scientists were thereupon invited to assist 
investigations at the observatory. Another eclipse in 1629 proved 
the Western calendar to be far more accui ate, and the Ministry of 
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Rites authorised Adam Schall, with three colleagues and some 
Chinese students of astronomy, to compile an almanac. The work, 
begun in 1629, took five years to complete, and seemed satisfactory 
to the scientists. But before it could pass into general use, the Ming 
empire fell, and the Manchu invaders marched into Peldng. 

As soon as the new Manchu dynasty was established, Schall 
presented a plea to the Emperor’s uncle on behalf of his ‘Western’ 
almanac, and this seems to have been well received. The Emperor 
graciously approved of Schall’s labours, and the almanac was duly 
published. Schall himself was appointed Governor of the Peking 
Imperial Observatory, the equivalent of the English Astronomer 
Royal. His sun seemed to have risen, but it was to set all too soon: 
at the death ‘of the first Manchu Emperor, whose friendship and 
patronage had protected him from the jealousy of rivals, Schall and 
his almanac were publicly challenged. A Chinese writer, Yang 
Kuang-hsien, included a bitter indictment of the new calendar in an 
essay called ‘Against the Heathens,’ holding it up to the Court as a 
sham, filled with mistakes. Schall and his colleagues, both European 
and Chinese, were thrown into prison. Five Chinese officials were 
put to death, and twenty-five Europeans exiled to Canton. Schall 
died of a broken heart in 1666. 

The second Emperor, Sheng Tsu (better known as K‘ang Hsi), 
although he had not intervened to save Schall from prison, was 
nevertheless an admirer of Western science. A few years after the 
German astronomer’s death, he sent for his Belgian friend, Ferdi¬ 
nand Verbiest, who was able triumphantly to vindicate the almanac. 
The controversy ended in the Europeans’ favour, and Yang 
Kuang-hsien was dismissed from office. Verbiest, in collaboration 
with the Spanish scientist Pereird, also reconstructed the great 
telescope at Peking, which bandits had wrecked in the fighting at 
the fall of the Ming dynasty. The new instrument was fixed in a 
bronze stand, beautifully engraved with dragon designs, and the 
whole set on a marble foundation. The materials were solid and 
enduring. 

When the Emperor made his periodical journeys over his domin¬ 
ions, these two Catholic scientists accompanied him, bringing with 
them machinery and assistants to make an accurate survey. The 
result was the first accurately drawn map of China with lines of 
latitude and longitude. Map designers up to the present day still 
use it as a basis. 

All these scientists and their assistants were Jesuits, and though 
it is their scientific work which is chiefly remembered by the 
Chinese, they were also missionaries, teaching their doctrines to all 
those who respected their learning. Both Matteo Ricci and Adam 
Schall, it is told, brought sacred pictures to China which were a 
source of wonder to the Chinese of those days, unaccustomed as they 
were to the Western style of painting and laws of perspective. 
According to a Chinese writer of the late sixteenth century, one of 



the pictures Ricci brought shows *thc Heavenly Lord, who is the 
ruler and Creator of the Universe and the myriad things. The 
Heavenly Lord is painted as a baby, at the bosom of a woman who is 
called the Heavenly Mother. The picture is drawn on bronze, and 
there are colours on it. The figures are alive.’ From the terse 
language we can still read the author’s amazement, both at the 
Heavenly Lord’s humility and the lively touch of the painter. 

It should be mentioned, however, that until very recent times 
Western forms of art astonished but did not inspire the Chinese, 
who regarded the application of perspective as mechanical and 
unimaginative. The Italian artist Castiglione spent most of his life 
working at the Court of the Manchu Emperor Ch‘ien Lung, but 
failed to exercise any lasting influence upon Chinese art, while a 
Chinese man of letters from the same period, Tsou I-kuei, has left an 
uncompromising criticism of Western painting in general: 

‘The Western painters always make use of the rules of perspective 
in their pictures, which gives a vivid impression of depth and dis¬ 
tance. . . . The frescoes representing buildings are so real that 
we are tempted to go in. Our students will be able to make a ser¬ 
viceable use of some small part of these methods, which are, how ¬ 
ever, quite lacking in a personal touch. Although these w^orks bear 
witness to skill in drawing and conscientiousness in workmanship, 
they cannot be looked upon as true painting.’ 

The early Catholics propagated their creed with tolerance aad 
wisdom. They made no attempt to force converts into violating 
their own traditional customs. They were allow^ed to worship 
Confucius, for, argued the Jesuits, this worship was a form of 
veneration for a great teacher of morality. The wwship of ancestors 
was equally tolerated, for it seemed to be no more than an expression 
of family affection, such as a man might show to his living parents. 
This, the Jesuits declared, was no idol-worship—no desire to be 
blessed by heathen spirits. Because of their sympathetic attitude, 
and their generous dispensation of Western learning, the Jesuits 
enjoyed the happiest relations with the Chinese. The arrival of 
Roman Catholic priests under the direct orders of the Pope had a 
very different result. 

In 1704, the Pope, hearing that Catholic missionaries in China 
were actually tolerating the worship of ancestors, sent an envoy 
named Tournon to Peking with orders to stop the heresy. Tournon 
on his arrival was so moved by the sincerity of both the tolerant 
missionaries and their Chinese converts, that he felt very unwilling 
to intervene. After hesitating for the length of three years he 
published a portion only of the Papal Edict, and reluctantly 
declared that, on the authority of His Holiness the Pope, if any 
Catholic priest failed to obey the edict, he must withdraw from 
China. 

The Chinese Emperor was enraged at the interference. Who 
was this ‘Pope’ who dared to dictate the conduct of persons within 
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the imperial dominions? He, the Emperor of China, should 
decide who was to come and who was to stay and on what condi¬ 
tions! Moreover, the priests were clever scientists and the Emperor 
required their practical services. The wretched Tournon was 
thrown into prison at Macao, under the control of the Portuguese. 
There he was kept in close and solitary confinement, and died 
miserably a few years later. In the meantime the Chinese Emperor 
even promulgated a counter-edict to the Papal Bull in which he 
declared that any Christian priests who did not follow the principles 
set out by Matteo Ricci would be banned from Chinese territory. 

In the course of the eighteenth century, the spirit of antagonism 
grew between Chiiia and the West. The missionaries were no 
longer able to make themselves popular with the Chinese: orders 
were issued prohibiting them from owning lands in the interior, 
and compelling them to live only in the ‘treaty ports’ at the coast. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century many sacred books 
and pictures belonging to the missionaries were collected and burnt. 
This attitude was maintained until the English and French armies 
and navies inflicted defeats on the Chinese, and compelled them at 
the point of the bayonet to grant every kind of concession to their 
nationals. 

The reason for this change in relationship is not far to seek. 
The Jesuit Fathers who arrived in China during the latter part of 
the Ming dynasty had asked notliing from the Chinese; had 
demanded no special treatment; had not even vaunted their culture 
above that of their hosts. Rather they had offered their Faith and 
learning as disinterested gifts. The Catholic priests who succeeded 
the Jesuits in the Manchu dynasty adopted a patronising and dog¬ 
matic behaviour, antagonising the Chinese. But even more signi¬ 
ficant was the attempt of the Western Powers at this lime to exploit 
China commercially. 

From the rcpK)rts of European travellers and priests who had made 
their home in the Far East, but especially from the merchants 
trading in the Pacific, the governments of the great Powers learnt 
that there were huge markets in which to sell their goods, and un¬ 
limited natural resources to tap for raw materials. As machinery 
and industry developed in the West, the demand for fresh markets 
became of increasing urgency, and trade agreements were eagerly 
sought at the Court of China. 

China, for her part, was content to be her own world, and wished 
to ignore the ‘barbarians’ from across the Ocean. The Chinese 
nund is naturally conservative and respectful to tradition; suspi¬ 
cious of innovation. And with their huge productive land, and their 
modest standard of living, the majority were able to live in per¬ 
fect contentment, working the land by the ancient traditions and 
producing simple but beautiful goods without the use of machines. 
They had no desire to trader with the foreigner, nor to Icam his 
methods. 



The Emperor at his Court in Peking, styling himself the ‘Son 
of Heaven/ was accustomed to think of himself as the highest 
being on earth—the ruler of ‘The Middle Kingdom’—and though 
he was pleased to receive envoys from the English King, and accept 
his presents, he saw no reason for entering into any closer relation. 
The message sent to George III through his ambassador Lord 
Macartney by the Manchu Emperor Ch‘ien Lung, is a good illustra¬ 
tion of the Chinese attitude. It is perfectly courteous, but absolutely 
exclusive. ‘If you assert that your reverence for our Celestial 
Dynasty,’ runs the message, ‘fills you with a desire to acquire 
our civilisation . . . our ceremonies and laws differ so completely 
from your own that, even if your envoy were able to acquire the 
rudiments of our civilisation, you could not possibly transport 
our manners and customs to your alien soil. ... As your am¬ 
bassador can see for himself, we possess all things. I set no value 
on objects strange or ingenious, and have no use for your country’s 
manufactures. This then is my answer to your request to appoint 
a representative to my Court, a request contrary to our dynastic 
usage which would only result in inconvenience to yourself.’' 

Macartney, who came to Peking in 1793 on a diplomatic mission 
from England, with a request for the opening of three more ports 
to English traders, and the right to keep an envoy at the Chinese 
Court, arrived at an unfortunate time. The Emperor was celebrat¬ 
ing his eightieth birthday, and although Lord Macartney repeatedly 
explained that he had come expressly for trade negotiations, 
Emperor Ch‘ien Lung insisted on treating him as if he had travelled 
the great distance from England solely to attend the celebrations! 
He was entertained lavishly with feasts and given letters of greeting 
and gifts for King George, but nobody would listen to his protests 
or discuss business. Eventually he was obliged to return with the 
unsatisfactory answer we have quoted. 

The Chinese Emperors set great store by etiquette, while the 
English envoys took no trouble to learn oriental good form. Lord 
Amherst, who followed Macartney in 1816, was even less successful 
than his predecessor. He took the liberty of landing at Tientsin, 
which was the nearest port to Peking, instead of at Canton, which 
was then the only port open to foreigners. Because of this breach 
of agreement, he was refused an audience with the Emperor. He 
was brought sumptuous presents for the English monarch, but was 
directed to return by the proper route. 

The Russian envoys had had a similar reception a century and 
a half earlier. Several times had they visited Peking with the inten¬ 
tion of negotiating for trade, but seldom had they been received 
in person by the Emperor and allowed to conduct business satis¬ 
factorily. On the other occasions the envoys had refused to conform 
with Chinese ceremonial and ‘kow-tow* in the Emperor’s presence. 

^ ^Annab and Memoirs of the Peking Court/ quoted by Mr. Hodgkin in *Ghina 
in the Family of Nations.* 
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The Russians alone of the great Powers had been able to come t« 
terms with the Chinese during those early years of contact between 
East and West. In 1689 a pact was signed defining the borders of 
Chinese Manchuria and Russian Siberia, and Russian merchants 
up to the limit of two hundred were allowed to come to Peking 
every three years, and to remain as long as eighty days to buy and 
sell. 

All this time, through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
until the disastrous results of the Opium Wars awakened China 
from her dream of superiority, the Chinese had resolutely refused 
to know anything about Western civilisation. The Emperor and 
his officials, in whose power it lay to admit Western science and 
inventions, believed that primitive guns, mechanical clocks, 
spectacles, and other quaint novelties of that kind, represented 
the core of Western culture, and rightly thought they could do 
without them. The scholars, who must to some extent have appre¬ 
ciated Western science, were too deeply rooted in tradition to take 
more than an academic interest in it. They had learnt from a 
disciple of Confucius that ‘if a man wants to be mentally honest, 
he must first extend his knowledge to the utmost, and such extension 
of knowledge lies in the investigation of things.’ They were therefore 
ready to study the natural science of the West, but they always 
held it to be inferior to their native learning, and little was done 
to put it to a practical test for the benefit of their country. 

The Chinese were later to pass from a contempt of the West to 
an almost abject admiration, and it is only within the last few years 
that they have really learnt to appreciate both the good and the 
bad of the Western world; to adopt from it what was serviceable, 
and to preserve the best of their own civilisation. Meanwhile, the 
seeds sown by the unsuspecting missionaries of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were to bear the bitterest of fruit. 


CHAPTER XXI 

CHINA AND JAPAN (i)—THE FIRST CONTACTS 

The original inhabitants of the Japanese islands were the Ainu, 
or, as the Chinese historian calls them, ‘the Shrimp Tribes’—a 
people of very different appearance from the modern Japanese. 
They had profuse black hair and large eyes, and the men wore 
flowing beards. Tradition describes them as having descent 
from the youngest daughter of a king on the mainland of Asia, 
who eloped with her lover to the islands of Japan and there founded 
a tribe. The descendants of this race are still to be found in the 
extreme north of Japan, at Yezo and Sakhalin, where the climate 
is cold and bleak, having been driven there by the first Japanese. 
The Japanese call themselves ‘the people of Nippon,’ Nippon 
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being their term for ‘the land of the rising sun.’ The name may 
well have had a Chinese origin, for since the Japanese islands lie 
to the east of China, in Chinese eyes the sun would appear to rise 
out of them. Or we may read in it a reference to the Japanese 
myth about the beginning of the world. According to this story, 
little objects like the blades of rushes came down from Heaven 
and were transformed into gods and goddesses. Two of them stood 
on the Bridge of Heaven and stretched out their spears towards 
the sea. Water drops fell from their spear-heads and condensed 
into islands—the islands of Japan. Then the heavenly pair came 
down into the world and lived together. The goddess gave birth 
to the land, the mountains and the rivers, the grasses and the forests, 
and at last to the Goddess of Sunshine and her brothers. The Sun¬ 
shine Goddess adopted a son from one of her younger brothers, 
and he was destined to be the ancestor of the first Emperor of Japan. 
This was Jimmu Tenno, ‘the Divine and Brave Heavenly Emperor.’ 
He became Emperor of Kiuchiu, the western portion of modern 
Japan, and advancing eastward with his followers, he drove out 
the peaceful fishermen of the Shrimp Tribes and made himself 
master of all Japan. Japanese Emperors to the present day are 
supposed to be descended from Jimmu Tenno, and are worshipped 
as ‘divine’ beings. 

If we turn from myth to historical evidence, we arc inclined to 
believe that the ancestors of the Japanese did indeed come from the 
West to conquer the Ainu, but from the continent rather than 
Kiuchiu. Excavations have produced emeralds which must have 
had a Korean origin, also daggers with Korean design. The ancient 
Japanese custom of taking a cold bath before making a sacrificial 
offering to the gods seems to have originated in Malaya. Japanese 
fishermen to the present day tattoo their bodies in the belief that 
it protects them from ‘sea dragons,’ a superstition and custom 
that belong to the early days of Chinese history; while the tradition 
that the Goddess of Sunshine was a spinner of silk seems to connect 
her with China. From such indications as these, we may assume 
with some confidence that the Japanese race, like the Japanese 
culture and civilisation, originated in the continent of Asia. 

The first known contact between China and Japan occurred 
in the reign of the famous Chinese Emperor Ch‘in Shih Huang 
Ti, builder of the Great Wall. In 219 b.g. he sent a delegate, 
Hsu Fu, to look for the ‘elixir of eternal life’ in ‘the Islands of the 
Immortals.’ It is said that Hsu Fu put out to sea with some hundreds 
of Chinese boys and girls, that he came to Japan with his ship¬ 
load of children, that he settled there and never returned. No 
doubt he knew that to return to China without the immortal 
medicine would cost him his life. Descendants of the Chinese are 
still to be found in Japan, though the notion that they were the 
first ancestors of the Japanese race, as some people believe, is a 
palpable error. Hsu Fu was buried honourably near Osaka, and 
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his tomb is still visited. His name has been given to a kind of Japan* 
ese paper in use at the present day, so that he has himself achieved 
a kind of immortality! 

The Han dynasty which succeeded the Ch‘in won fame in all the 
surrounding lands. By trade and conquest a great Chinese Empire 
had been created. The Japanese across the sea had also heard 
of the Han achievements, and thirty envoys of various Japanese 
princes braved the dangerous passage to visit the Han Court. 
There is a seal, dating from the early Christian era and bearing the 
inscription ‘King of Wo, appointed by Han,’ which was evidently 
bestowed on one of these princes by the Han Emperor. We find 
another interesting note among the Chinese records, namely that 
in the year a.d. 200 the Japanese islands were first united under 
one ruler, the Empress Jingo, ‘Empress of Divine Merit.’ 

The Han dynasty was followed by the confusion and strife of 
the ‘Six Dynasties’ period, and at that time many Chinese families 
fled in despair to the peaceful refuge of Japan. In their wake came 
Buddhist scholars. We read in one record of a Chinese Buddhist, 
Ssu-ma Ta, arriving in Japan early in the sixth century and preach¬ 
ing Buddhism there. The Japanese called him ‘God of Korea’—a 
sign of the awe and reverence in which they must have held 
apostles of that Faith. There is a story of a Japanese envoy being 
sent to the Sui Emperor of China in 607 and addressing him as 
‘Buddha Emperor West of the Sea,’ as if the Buddhist faith was 
a first attribute of Chinese majesty! There is, besides, evidence 
that Japanese monks were sent ‘west of the Sea’ to study Buddhism, 
and that even at that early time Buddhist temples were built 
in Japan in imitation of the Chinese ones. 

The envoy to the Sui Court was the first of many to visit China. 
It was a perilous journey for seafarers of those days, and the envoys 
who undertook it were held in especial honour. Before their depar¬ 
ture they were promoted to high rank, and invited to banquets by 
the ‘divine’ Japanese Emperor himself. The latter offered prayers 
for their safety on the sea, and composed poems of encouragement. 
Students always accompanied the delegation, and it is clear that 
the Japanese have venerated Chinese culture from the earliest 
days that they encountered it. During the reign of Emperor 
Hsuan Tsung—the T‘ang Emperor under whom Chinese arts 
reached one of their loftiest peaks—^five hundred Japanese students 
were sent to study in China. Some of them stayed as long as twenty 
or thirty years, and brought back to their own country knowledge 
of astronomy, geography, mathematics, medicine, literature, music, 
and painting. On their return they were usually appointed to 
high government positions, and in this way Chinese culture 
and science began to permeate the whole of Japanese society. 

It is no exaggeration to say that all the Japanese culture of the 
present day is based on that of the Chinese in the T‘ang dynasty. 
Even the Japanese writing was brought from China. In the early 
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period of Japanese history, historical records were actually written 
m Chinese. Then, in the year a.d. 741 a Japanese student named 
Yoshibi returned to his own country after eight years’ study in 
China and created a Japanese alphabet from a modification of 
Chinese characters. His was called the Katakana system. Shortly 
afterwards, a Japanese monk named Kukai modified the Chinese 
running style of handwriting and so formed a second Japanese 
alphabetical system which was called the Hiragana. Both these 
alphabets are used in Japan to-day. The Japanese language itself 
proved too limited to express adequately every sort of idea, with the 
result that almost half the terms are borrowed directly from China. 
This explains the characteristic appearance of a Japanese book, 
with its mixed printing of Chinese words together with the more 
cursive outline of the Japanese characters. 

In the realm of culture, relations between Japanese and Chinese 
in the T‘ang dynasty were of the happiest and most amicable. 
Many poems have been preserved in which poets of these two 
countries capped verses with each other, and the story is told of a 
Japanese boy who went to China, loved the country so much that 
he became naturalised, and lived there for the rest of his life, adopt¬ 
ing the Chinese name of Ch‘ao Heng. He must have been the posses¬ 
sor of a fine intellect and a lovable character. He was first appointed 
adviser to the Emperor Hsuan Tsung, and then Governor of Annam. 
When he died at the age of seventy-two, his friend the great Chinese 
poet Li Po wrote in memory of him the graceful and moving 
lines, 

The moon no longer returns to the sky, 

But sinks into the blue waves of the sea. 

While the scholars of the two countries lived in harmony and 
mutual admiration, their armies were embattled. Korea, the small 
but strategically important country over which so many wars were 
presently to be waged, was the present object of contention. • The 
Chinese and Japanese armies met in 662, and the former won a 
decisive victory. Four hundred Japanese ships sank in flames. 
‘Fire and smoke transfigured the sky, and the sea smelt rancid and 
seemed scarlet with blood!’ Such was the mastery of the T‘ang 
empire. 

There were no more encounters between the warriors of Japan 
and her continental neighbour until both China and Korea had 
been swallowed by the Mongols and a Mongol Emperor occupied 
the Chinese throne. Supported by the Koreans, the Mongols 
attempted to add Japan to their colossal empire, but were met by 
horrible destruction. The first engagement took place in 1274, and 
at the second in 1281 four thousand battleships took part, carrying 
a hundred and fifty thousand men. The huge fleet was trapped 
beneath the Islands of the Five Dragons, and wiped out by a ty¬ 
phoon. The bodies of the drowned Mongol sailors were washed 
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ashore in hundreds, so that they formed bridges for the victors to 
march over. The sea had defeated the hitherto undefcatablc 
Mongols. 

At the death of Kublai Khan, greatest and most ambitious of 
the Mongol rulers, the battles between Japan and China ceased for 
several hundred years. There was no feeling of neighbourliness 
between the two countries, however, and the Japanese government 
prohibited its people from trading with the continent. But the 
proximity of so rich and fertile a country as China was a great 
temptation to the more adventurous and disreputable Japanese. 
Japanese pirates began to maraud the China coast. In the course of 
time they were joinM in their plundering raids by Chinese criminals, 
and the looting became even more effective. Among them was the 
notorious Wang Chih, best known of all Chinese pirates. Formerly 
a trader in nitre and sulphur with Japan and the East Indies, he had 
felt himself insufficiently supported by his government and had 
turned to the even more profitable occupation of piracy. It is said 
that he was absolutely fearless and would fight naked with a three- 
foot sword against all comers. In his new role he even had ships 
budt for his followers, each capable of carrying two thousand men. 
They had a wooden tower amidships and decks upon which his 
cavalry might exercise their horses. With this strange armada, and 
a mixed following of Japanese and Chinese criminals and thieves, 
he attacked the China coast and brought his men up the lower 
Yangtzu River where they took and plundered town after town on 
the river banks. 

The pirate menace had become so grave that it called for drastic 
resistance. The molestation had already lasted for two hundred 
years when it was broken effectively by the Ming general Ch‘i 
Chi-kuang. Ch‘i first built up and trained a local militia which 
should deal effectively with pirates who landed at any points on the 
coast, and secondly had a special fleet constructed in three classes: 
ocean-going battleships that could crush the enemy’s junks to 
splinters ‘like a wheel crushing a mantis,’ and two types of smaller 
vessel to fight on the inland rivers and lakes or for general purposes 
of patrol. Heavy naval engagements took place and the pirate fleet 
was utterly routed. By the year 1563 the whole force was dispersed, 
and from north to south the waters of China were free of marauders. 

No sooner had China broken the Japanese pirate menace than 
she was threatened by an even more formidable force. There had 
risen to power in Japan an imperialist prime minister, Hideyoshi— 
probably the first of the many Japanese politicians who intended to 
conquer the world. He had first united all the sixty-six provinces 
of his own empire and brought their local governments under his 
personal control. Next he had asserted dominance over Siam and 
the Liukiu and Philippine Islands. China was to be the next ripe 
fruit which should drop into his greedy hand. He had believed the 
pirates’ stories regarding the incompetence of the Ming troops, and 
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had no doubt of the issue. China, he decided, under the inefficient 
Ming rulers, although a vast country, would be powerless against 
his own well-disciplined troops. He scoffed at Koreans who warned 
him that in attempting a conquest of China he would be ‘like a bee 
that tries to sting a turtle through its shell!’ 

Korea was the obvious stepping-off ground for a China campaign, 
especially as its government was now largely controlled by rather 
weak politicians. There was, besides, a strong opposition party 
which prepared the ground for a Japanese invasion. In 1592 
Hideyoshi sent a force of two hundred thousand men to Korea. 
The capital fell almost immediately, and the Japanese armies made 
a steady advance across the country, the Korean troops falling back 
before them in confusion. They appealed to the Emperor of China 
for assistance. He responded by sending a few divisions of cavalry 
which were quickly routed. Hideyoshi’s generals had ordered their 
men to conceal their faces behind devils’ masks, and to give their 
horses’ heads the appearance of lions. When the Chinese cavalry 
saw this appalling army bearing down upon them, their horses 
bolted and the riders were too terrified to control them 1 

Next year, the Ming Emperor determined to wipe out the igno¬ 
minious defeat. He sent very strong reinforcements to Korea, 
which laid siege to the Japanese at the town of P‘ingyang in the 
North. The Chinese commanding officer met cunning by cunning. 
He divided his troops into three sectors: one he sent north and one 
west of the city, while those who were to attack the southern gate 
he disguised in Korean uniform. The Japanese, having only con¬ 
tempt for the Korean troops, sent all their finest divisions to the 
northern and western sectors. When these were hotly engaged, the 
disguised Chinese regained their own uniforms and hurled them¬ 
selves with all the force of their cannon and rockets against the 
southern wall. They broke through the south gate, which was but 
weakly defended, and though the swords and spears of the Japanese 
garrison ‘bristled like the hairs of a hedgehog,’ the Chinese battered 
their way in and took the city. This was the beginning of Chinese 
successes, and all Korean towns north of the Seoul River were 
recovered. 

In the neighbourhood of the Korean capital, the Chinese suffered 
a setback, and Hideyoshi, whose troops were now utterly ex¬ 
hausted, thought it a good opportunity for proposing an armistice 
and extracting favourable terms from the Ming Emperor. Un- 
fortxmately these terms, which were to include the return to Korea 
of her lost territory in exchange for a heavy subsidy, and improved 
relations with China through a royal marriage and trade agree¬ 
ments, were distorted by the interpreters. According to their version 
the Chinese Emperor understood that Hideyoshi wished to be 
nominated by him as ‘King of Japan,’ and delighted at the easy 
terms, sent his envoys with the requisite document. Hideyoshi was 
outraged at tlic insult to his own Emperor, broke off negotiations, 
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and resorted once more to arms. The war dragged on for years. 
Chinese reinforcements were continually sent up, but no decisive 
batUe was won by either side. At last, in 1598, news was brought to 
the Japanese generals of Hideyoshi’s death. Immeasurably thankful 
that their taskmaster could no longer drive them into the battlefield, 
they decided to retreat at once and return to their own land. This 
was not accomplished without heavy losses: when the armies had 
embarked and were making the perilous journey back to Japan, a 
section of them was cut off by the Ming fleet and destroyed. 

The war had lasted for seven years. Korea had been utterly 
devastated, and Japan gained nothing. The only practical result 
was a bond of friendship between Korea and China which has lasted 
to the present day. At the time when the Ming empire was 
crumbling before the onslaughts of the Manchu invaders, the 
Koreans gallantly offered the help of their small army, and now in 
the great Sino-Japanese war, Koreans and Chinese are fighting 
shoulder to sho^der for the same object and against the same foe. 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE MANCHU DYNASTY OF CHTNG 

A LARGE tract of country north-east of the Great Wall is familiar to 
Westerners under the name of Manchuria—‘the Land of the 
Manchus’—and the tribe of Northerners who invaded China in the 
seventeenth century to establish their ruling House in place of the 
native Ming dynasty are known in history as the Manchus.^ These 
people were, in fact, originally the Chin tribe who occupied territory 
in Northern China during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries after 
the collapse of the Northern Sung dynasty. During the Mongol 
dynasty of Yuan (1277-1367) the Chins became Mongol subjects, 
but at the fall of this dynasty, and the accession of the Ming 
Emperors, who, with a few exceptions, were neither great person¬ 
alities nor strong rulers, the Chins grew bold and started to expand 
south, cast, and west. In 1616, the Chin chief, having seized a 
certain amount of new territory, declared his country to be the 
Empire of Ch‘ing (‘Purity’), and dubbed himself ‘Manchu Em¬ 
peror,’* Thus the tribe has gone down to history as the Manchus or 

* The Manchus originally occupied only the northern part of modem Man¬ 
churia. In the Ming dynasty, the southern portion formed the Chinese prefecture 
of Chienchou, the officials of which governed the ancestors of the Manchus, until 
the end of the Ming period. At that time, and after prolonged struggles, the 
Manchus were able to advance as far as the Shan-hai Pass on the borders ^ 
Hopei, and to occupy the whole of the modern Manchvirian provinces. 

* The name *Manchu’ has various explanatioi^. Accorcung to one source, it 
derives irom the name of a Korean chief called Li Manchu; according to others, 
it simply means ‘Grand Chieftain* or ‘Blessing.’ 
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Manchurians, and the dynasty, after the Ming had been defeated 
and a Manchu Emperor ruled over China, as the Ch‘ing. 

Three years later, in 1619, the ‘Manchus’ fought a successful 
engagement against the Ming forces to the south of their so-called 
Empire, defeating, it is said, ‘a hundred thousand’ imperial troops. 
Grsudually all the land east of the Liao River was seized and put 
under Manchu domination. But at this point the Ming troops made 
a stand, armed, it is reported, with superior, modern equipment— 
cannon designed by the Portuguese! So, for the time being, the 
Manchu troops turned their attention westwards, to the Mongols 
who had been thrown back to the North-west at the Ming con¬ 
quest. By 1638 these Mongols were completely overpowered by the 
audacious Manchu brigands, and the whole territory comprised in 
the modern provinces of Jehol, Ghahar, Suiyuan, and Ninghsia 
(Tnner Mongolia’) fell to the Manchu Emperor. Korea had already 
come under his sway. 

Meanwhile, the Ming House was being undermined by local 
bandits, to the ultimate advantage of the Manchus. In the year 
1635, a terrible famine occurred in North-west China. The people 
were reduced to eating roots of grass and the bark of trees. When 
even these had been devoured, they ate earth. And still the Ming 
Emperor with the help of his officials continued to levy heavy 
taxes on the starving population, to pay for military operations 
against the Manchus. In the traditional Chinese fashion, many of 
these people rebelled and became bandits, keeping themselves and 
their families alive by plunder. The movement gathered force, and 
in a short time took on the form of a large, well-organised rebellion. 
The valleys of the Yellow River and the Yangtzu were first de¬ 
vastated, and this was followed by a march on the capital—Peking. 
Now, all the picked troops of the Emperor had been sent to the 
north-eastern frontiers to hold off the Manchus, and Peking was 
almost without defenders. The Emperor armed his Court eunuchs 
as a desperate resort and sent them against the bandit hordes. This 
amateur army rapidly collapsed and the rebels poured into the 
beautiful city. The Emperor, filled with despair and remorse, 
hanged himself from a tree on a steep little hill overlooking Peking. 
It is called ‘the Radiant Hill,’ and the tree itself can be seen to the 
present day. In the belt of the dead Emperor, the bandits found a 
touching appeal, imploring them not to molest his people and tak¬ 
ing upon himself the whole blame for the misfortunes that had over¬ 
taken his kingdom. 

At this stage, a woman’s beauty seems once more to have altered 
history. The bandit leader, Li Tze-ch‘eng, could not feel himself 
secure until he had won over the imperial armies away in the North, 
who were still holding the Manchus at bay. The general in com¬ 
mand, called Wu San-kuei, was possessed of a beautiful mistress, 
‘a girl of the loveliest face and sweetest voice under heaven,’ and her 
Li Tze-ch^eng kidnapped and gave negligently to one of his 
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lieutenants. He took Wu’s father as well, thinking that out of fear for 
their safety, his enemy would surrender. Not so Wu. In a fury of 
indignation he called his father a craven for counselling terms, dc* 
dared magniloquently that the man who killed his Emperor was his 
enemy, and whoever would kill that enemy should become his 
Emperor, and finally invited the Manchus to join with him to 
defeat the hateful Li who had stolen his lady! 

Three armies weep bitterly and don white silk mournings 

The General's hair bristles with rage at the loss of his rosy one , 

wrote a poet about this strange order of events. 

An invitation of this sort was beyond the dreams of the Manchus: 
they raised their standards and marched exultantly southwards. 
At the foot of the Great Wall, a little to the north of Peking, the 
armies of Wu and Li engaged. When the battle was hotly joined, 
the Manchu troops poured out on both the enemy flanks, spread 
confusion in all their ranks, and utterly routed them. Li retreated 
into Peking, hurriedly collected all the gold and silver articles he 
could lay hands on in the palace and in the houses of wealthy 
officials, had them melted down into ‘metal cakes,* and fled with 
tens of thousands of them in his wagons towards the West, having 
first set fire to the palace and put Wu*s father to death. The 
Manchus were now virtually masters of Northern China. 

Some opposition still remained farther south. Prince Fu of the 
imperial Ming House had set up a government in Nanking, and was 
doubtlessly anxious to avenge the dead Emperor. The Manchu 
King professed to sorrow deeply over his dead rival, and sent 
assurances to Prince Fu that he had only come to restore order to the 
North, and had no intention of seizing territory. The tears and 
protests, however, both proved false: as soon as he had consolidated 
his position in the North, the Manchu King advanced towards the 
Yangtzu valley. Seven days’ bitter fighting for the strategic city of 
Yangchou ended in the exhaustion of the heroic Ming garrisons: 
the Manchus entered the city and a ghastly massacre followed. The 
government of Prince Fu fell soon after and the Manchu King 
became Emperor Shih Tsu, Emperor of all China. 

To the great mass of the people, changes of dynasty and political 
upheavals were matters of small importance: they were concerned 
with getting a living out of the soil, and it seemed that they could 
effect this as well under a Manchu Emperor as under a Chinese. 
However, with the arrival of the Manchus a major social crisis was 
precipitated over the question of pigtails. ‘John Chinaman* as he 
appears in the picture books and oriental plays of the West always 
wears a pigtail, and many Westerners are unaware that this is not 
a true Chinese fashion. The ancient Chinese wound their hair in a 
coil on top of the head, and it was only with the arrival of the 
Mongols that they were ordered to dress it in two pigtails. When the 
Mongol dynasty fell and the Chinese rulers were restored with the 
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Ming dynasty, hair fashions reverted to the old native style. Now 
when the Manchus were masters of China, every Chinese was 
ordered, upon pain of death, to wear his hair in a single pigtail— 
the style of the conquerors. The people rightly felt this to be a 
stigma, a sign of moral surrender, and the usually docile working 
people rioted. ‘Your hair or your head I’ was the Manchu slogan; 
‘Our heads but not our hair!’ came the stout Chinese retort. Some 
of the South-eastern provinces which had not yet been thoroughly 
subjugated by the invaders actually put up an armed resistance. 
The small town of Chia-ting, for example, held out for eighty days 
against the trained troops of the Manchus. When the town fell at 
last a ‘three days’ massacre’ was ordered as a warning to the 
obstinate. It is reported that 97,000 in the town itself and 75,000 
in the suburbs died as a result of the brutal order. After this 
horrible occurrence, the Manchu troops were able to subdue the 
South-east and South-west without much formidable opposition, 
and the hated pigtail showed itself all over Shih Tsu’s dominions, 
to gratify his sense of conquest. 

The Manchu Emperors who followed Shih Tsu showed, on the 
whole, rather more tact and consideration, although they were stern 
enough in wiping out opposition or criticism. The second Emperor, 
the famous K‘ang Hsi, bestowed high official positions upon the 
descendants of the Ming House, and even offered sacrifices at the 
tombs of the Ming Emperors. With a sincere respect for learning 
and good knowledge of Chinese literature, K‘ang Hsi soon won 
favour with the intelligentsia by adding a special system of official 
examination. Men of talent and scholarship who succeeded in 
passing them were given high places at Court. Emperor Ch‘ien 
Lung, grandson of K‘ang Hsi, was perhaps the most distinguished 
example of these ‘cultured’ Emperors. Himself a poet of some talent 
in the Chinese manner, and an expert on Chinese painting, he 
instituted a work of the highest literary importance. Scholars of the 
first rank were assembled and the plan unfolded to them. An 
anthology was to be compiled: the most immense anthology that 
had ever existed. It was, in fact, to contain all the books of serious 
value that had been written in Chinese! Books and manuscripts 
were bought or borrowed from public and private collections 
throughout the country; editions were collated, and the whole 
colossal undertaking, comprising some 36,000 volumes, was copied 
out, seven times, by hand. It was known as ‘The Four Treasuries,* 
so called because it was divided into four sections, the Confucian 
Classics and their commentaries, philosophy and science, histories, 
and literature. The seven copies, each in itself a complete library, 
were distributed throughout the Empire, and were lotiged in seven 
of the most beautiful and honourable spots—the imperial palace of 
Peking, the ‘Round and Bright Park’ (the imperial summer 
residence in the suburbs of Peking), the libraries of Feng-t‘ien, 
Jchol, and Yangchou, the ‘Golden Hill Temple* of Chen-chiang, 
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and the Sheng^yin Temple on the shores of the ‘Western Lake’ in 
Hangchou. 

This apparent veneration for the native Chinese letters was only 
one side of the Manchu policy: while appearing as patrons of 
literature, the Manchu officials, at the command of the Emperor, 
exercised the strictest possible censorship over writers, publishers, 
even book-collectors, whose books displayed the least criticism of 
the Manchu regime. Believing, like the ancient tyrant Ch*in Shih 
Huang Ti,^ that by destroying tendentious books he could wipe out 
the spirit of criticism from his subjects’ hearts, Ch‘ien Lung had 
hundreds of volumes which were supposed to inspire anti-foreign 
feeling committed to the flames. Anyone who was found in the 
possession of ‘prohibited’ books would be put to death. On one 
occasion, seventy people were executed for their part in a ‘History 
of the Ming dynasty,’ which was privately printed, and contained 
an account of the Manchu conquest, doubtlessly couched in terms 
that showed more regret than gratification, and revealing facts 
which the reigning House would have liked forgotten. As the actual 
author of the reprehensible parts had already died, his body was dug 
up and dishonoured. A poet of the time lost his life for two lines of 
verse, 

Oh bright wind, you dorCt know how to read — 

Why throw my pages into confusion? 

The Chinese word for ‘bright’ is the same as the name of the 
Manchu dynasty, and the officials were not long in discovering its 
implication. 

In spite of these petty tyrannies, the early sovereigns of the 
Manchu dynasty ruled with considerable talent and wisdom. They 
and their entourage had a proper respect for the ancient Chinese 
culture, studied and practised the arts of the land they had con- 

a uered, and in general so adapted themselves to Chinese life that 
ley almost ceased to appear ‘alien.’ Uuder their rule the country 
grew strong and prosperous. However, many of the Chinese still 
nourished in their hearts a resentment against the interlopers, 
while there still hung from their heads the hated pigtail. They only 
waited for a sign of weakness in their rulers in order to start re¬ 
bellions. One of these occurred under the premiership of a certain 
Ho K‘un, a rascally Manchu who by illegal means had amassed so 
huge a fortune that he was reputed even richer than Louis Qiiatorze 
of France. The revolt was organised by a dubious religious body 
called ‘the White Lotus,’ and was in fact mainly composed of 
loyalists who supported the banished Ming dynasty. It broke out in 
the Yangtzu River valley in the year 1793, and raged intermittently, 
in the characteristic form of guerrilla warfare, for eight years. The 
imperial troops subdued the ‘Lotus’ men at last, at the cost of 
20,000,000 taels of silver and thousands of human lives. 

» See Chapter VII. 
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But this rebellion, sanguinary though it was, formed but a prelude 
to approaching civil wars: half a century later, in 1850, theT‘ai- 
p‘ing rebellion broke out. By this time, the Manchu House 
nad been forced into contact with the European Powers, and had 
suffered one humiliation after another, both militarily and diplo¬ 
matically. The confidence of the people in their rulers melted away. 
After the Treaty of Nanking, which in 1842 concluded the first 
Opium War and gave humiliating concessions to the English, the 
people in the streets used to hum a song which ran, 

IVe, the Chinese masses, fear our Mandarins, 

But our Mandarins fear the Devils from the Ocean! 

Such was the uncomplimentary name by which all Westerners were 
known to nineteenth-century China, and such was the impossible 
situation of the Chinese under the Manchu House in its later 
decadence. 

Like the ‘White Lotus’ party, the T‘ai-p‘ing organisation was, in 
origin, a religious sect, inspired by the Christian missionaries who 
had long since established themselves in China, Its founder, a 
Chinese called Hung Hsiu-ch‘uan, had been reading a Christian 
tract—^so the story goes—‘A Warning to the World,’ and been pro¬ 
foundly impressed by it. Subsequently he had a vivid dream. He 
dreamt he was being transported on an embroidered tapestry to a 
resplendent palace. There an old lady led him to a stream to be 
washed, and an old man changed his heart and entrails for new 
ones. He was then brought to a hall in which stood a royal throne. 
An aged man seated on the throne gave him a sword and a golden 
signet, and led him to where he could look down over the whole 
earth. He saw all the evil-doings of mankind, and he seemed to hear 
a voice from heaven telling him to spread the Gospel among the 
people. 

When Hung awoke, he remained in a kind of mystical trance for 
seven days, neither eating nor speaking. When he came back to 
earth, he declared he had seen the God of the Christians! God had 
summoned him and told him that a great calamity would befall 
mankind unless the people turned from their idols and worshipped 
Him. Htmg began teaching the Bible to the Chinese, and insisted 
on the destruction of Buddhist idols and the images of ancestors. 

It is difficult for us now to judge of Hung’s sincerity, but we may 
perhaps believe that at the outset he really felt himself ordained to 
rescue the Chinese from disaster. But it was not long before he 
became involved in politics and the vexed question of the ruling 
House. 

At a time when the rulers and their officials were pitiably weak 
and corrupt, secret societies and pseudo-religious sects sprang up all 
over the country, their somewhat strange characteristics being due, 
no doubt, to the influx of Western ideas, which were not yet 
properly understood. Among them was a sect called ‘God’s Party,* 
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led by one who claimed descent from the imperial Ming family, 
but proved to be a survivor of the ‘White Lotus* party, playing on 
the religious sentiments of the people, and also on their hatred of the 
Manchu rulers, to gain political power. His career was, however, 
cut short by certain government officials who had him seized and 
executed. The dreamer Hung was offered the leadership of the 
party, and accepted it. 

It is recorded that Hung’s eloquence brought thousands of con¬ 
verts into ‘God’s Party,’ but the confusion of politics and religion 
became even deeper. The ‘God’s Party’ members dispensed with the 
pigtail and wore their hair in the fashion of the Ming period. They 
called each other ‘brother’ and ‘sister,’ and declared that Jehovah 
was their Heavenly Father, while Jesus Christ was His first Son, and 
Hung—such was the waywardness of their thought—His second, 
Hung’s following increased to such an extent that in the year 1850 
he established the ‘T‘ai-p‘ing T‘ien Kuo’—the ‘Heavenly Kingdom 
of Peace’—in a small town of Kuangsi province, and declared himself 
the ‘Heavenly King.’ He evidently saw in himself the representative 
of God, establishing His Kingdom on earth to save the people from 
the wickedness of the Manchus. At this point the Crusade began: 
the troops of the ‘Heavenly King’ marched. 

In three years of far from ‘bloodless’ victories, the ‘Heavenly 
King’ brought most of the Yangtzu River valley under his sway, 
and established his capital—the ‘Heavenly Capital’—at Nanking. 
He built an altar in the city from which he used to preach in the 
manner of a Pope. A new order was declared. A new system of 
government was inaugurated, based on the ancient Chinese models 
of the great Han and T‘ang dynasties. Opium smoking was for¬ 
bidden, and an agreement was reached with the commander-in¬ 
chief of the English naval forces at Shanghai to stop imports of 
opium. Drink was also prohibited, and the punishment for 
adultery was death. Girls were no longer allowed to have their feet 
bound, and equality between the sexes was encouraged. The 
‘Heavenly King’s’ regime seems to have aimed at a combination of 
the traditional Chinese form of government as opposed to the 
Manchu, and the rules of a Christian community. But it was un¬ 
fortunately not without charlatanism, and the actions of its members 
were aimed more at temporal than spiritual power. 

From 1857 till 1861, the Manchu House was again at war with 
England and France. The imperial standing army was cowardly 
and feeble. The soldiers bravely fired their cannon from a dis¬ 
tance, but in hand-to-hand fighting they took to their heels. Wher¬ 
ever they went, gambling houses and opium dens were opened; 
rape and rapine followed. The generals, who were paid a gross sum 
by the government for the wages of their men, preferred to let their 
armies diminish and pocket the money, rather than replace the killed 
and wounded. As for their own conduct, it is said that they ran for 
their lives as soon as ‘the wind from the enemy blew towards them.’ 
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This situation seemed to the T‘ai-p‘ing leaders an ideal one for 
their &wn purposes: they made overtures to the French and English 
consuls^ to whom their ‘Christianity’ must certainly have appe^ed^ 
and who could not be averse from military assistance against the 
Manchu opponent. At the same time they renewed their efforts 
to draw the Chinese masses to their banner. ‘Trust in Gk)d,’ they 
exhorted, ‘and throw the Manchu Emperor out of Peking 1 ’ An era of 
peace would follow in which these civil and foreign broils would cease. 

Perhaps the divine envoys were bad diplomats. They seem, at 
any rate, to have bungled the situation in some way. The Americans 
in Shanghai apparently sensed a danger to their interests, should the 
‘Heavenly King’ succeed in mastering the whole of China. Fin¬ 
anced by the Shanghai merchants, who were naturally the most 
nervous, the American adventurer Frederick Townsend Ward 
organised an army of Chinese and Filipinos, including some 
American officers, and with it was able to ‘protect’ Shanghai from 
capture by the troops of the ‘Heavenly King.’ This was the first 
check to the latter’s series of victories. 

Ward, a leader of fearless spirit, had come to China as a young 
man in search of adventure, and joined the Chinese merchant navy. 
In 1859, despite the charges of his consul who accused him of 
violating United States neutrality, he offered his services to the 
imperial army. He was given the command of a small force which 
he so drilled and trained that a year or two later it formed the 
backbone for that large international force known in history as the 
*Evcr-victorious Army.’ With the confidence and support both of 
the Manchus and the foreign authorities at Shanghai, Ward soon 
had the country cleared for a radius of thirty miles around the port. 
In September of 1862, however, in an attack on Tzuchi, ten miles 
from Ningpo, he was shot and mortally wounded. 

Meanwhile, in 1861, the second Opium War was concluded, and 
the Peking Pact signed between the Manchus and the English and 
French allies, in favour, as usual, of the European Powers. Britain 
and France now decided that it would profit them more to support 
the Manchus, who, albeit painfully and under protest, would agree 
to any concessions that the Westerners demanded. The ‘Heavenly 
King,’ on the other hand, as the Americans had already realised, 
would make no compromise, and was set on total power. Accordingly 
they gave official sanction to the voluntary enlistment of their sub¬ 
jects in the Manchu armies. Ward’s ‘Ever-victorious Army’ was 
now put under the command of the famous English general 
Charles George Gordon, and battle was joined in earnest between 
the hosts of the ‘Heavenly’ and the earthly kings. Gordon’s army 
remained true to its name, and in three years of continuous victory, 
fifty towns had been recovered for the Manchus. At the end of the 
three years, however, Gordon resigned, having disagreed, it is 
said, with the Manchu commanders t^ause they killed their 
prisoners of war. 
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But by now the tide had turned against the ‘Heavenly King/ 
In the last resort, racial feeling against the Manchus was not so 
strong as traditional loyalty for the crowned Emperor, deeply 
implanted in Chinese minds at least since the days of Confucius. 
The discipline of the crusaders declined, the leaders quarrelled 
among themselves, while hundreds of their followers, in disillusion, 
deserted for the opposite camp. In 1864, Nanking was recaptured 
by the Manchu troops, and the ‘Heavenly King,’ seeing his cause 
to be lost beyond recovery, put an end to his remarkable career 
by poison. It took another two years of conflict before the whole 
territory was won back, for in the course of their exploits the 
T‘ai-p‘ing troops had taken more than six hundred towns. By 
1866 the ‘Heavenly Kingdom of Peace’ had ceased to exist. 

It cannot be said that the T‘ai-p‘ing movement brought any 
profit to the Chinese as a whole; rather it hampered the Manchus 
in their effort to resist Western pressure. But it set a precedent for 
revolution, which the weakness, folly, and stupidity of the deca¬ 
dent Manchu rulers further precipitated. This was the true People’s 
Revolution, led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, that was presently to rise and 
bring the tottering dynasty to an end. 

A leading figure in the final degradation of the Manchu House 
was the notorious Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi. This blindly ambi¬ 
tious woman, whose name means literally the ‘Kind and Blessed 
Queen,’ having entered the royal family as a concubine of Emperor 
Wen Tsung, succeeded in becoming Regent to his grand-nephew, 
the ill-fated Teh Tsung, in 1875. In her lust for absolute power, 
she murdered the innocent and intrigued against her own relatives: 
under her short-sighted, selfish administration, China suffered one 
diplomatic defeat after another in its relations with the Western 
Powers. The prestige of the Celestial Empire reached its lowest 
depths. She it was who sponsored the Boxers’ Rebellion, an event 
which wrote one of the horrible pages in China’s history, though the 
foreign imperialists against whom it was directed must carry their 
share of blame. But this story remains to be told more fully in a 
later chapter. 

Goaded to desperate means, a ‘Reform’ party of the more pro¬ 
gressive elements at Court plotted to get rid of the discreditable old 
woman, but the plot was destroyed by the double-faced Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai who later became first President of the Republic. The 
young Emperor Teh-tsung was implicated, and virtually imprisoned. 
He died eleven years later in mysterious circumstances, while 
Tzu Hsi herself was found dead the following day. Fu-i, present 
‘puppet’ ruler of the Japanese-created ‘Manchukuo,* succeeded to 
the throne, but the dynasty was beyond saving: it did not long 
outlast his accession. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


MONGOLIA, SINKIANG, AND TIBET 

Although the history of the Manchu dynasty is filled with 
conflicts against the Western Powers—conflicts in which the Chinese 
were consistently the losers—the imperial armies were also at war 
with border tribes, and in those fields won many victories. These 
tribes were no longer the ‘Huns’ or the Turks, but Mongols, Huis, 
and Tibetans, the latest inhabitants of China’s northern and western 
borders. 

When the Republic came to birth in 1911, the first Republican 
flag bore the design of five different-coloured bars, symbolising the 
five main races of which the present Chinese population is composed: 
the Han—the ‘Chinese proper’—the Manchurians, the Mongols, 
the Hui, and the Tibetans. The homes of the last four bordered 
those of the ancient Han, and are what we now call Northern 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet. When they were 
strong they quarrelled with the Chinese and pillaged their towns: 
when they were weaker, they negotiated and traded with them. 
But strong or weak, willing or unwilling, they all inherited the Chinese 
civilisation, which was once not only the greatest and noblest in 
the East, but probably in the whole world. 

The empires of the Mongols and the Manchus swelled at one time 
to vast dimensions, and they both, for a period, conquered and ruled 
the Han race, but the Hui and Tibetans were conquered by them 
and became subject races. Time and the developments of history 
alter the relations between peoples. After the Republic had been 
founded, the representatives of these five races acknowledged their 
brotherhood, and agreed to live on equal terms. This chapter will 
give briefly the history of the Mongols, the Hui, and the Tibetans, 
and how they became incorporated with the Han, especially in 
the decisive period of the Manchu dynasty. 

The Mongols, who had achieved a conquest of China in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, and had established a dynasty which 
they called the Yuan, were driven out little more than a hundred 
years later by Chinese revolutionary forces. The Mongol Emperor 
and his entourage fled from Peking towards the mountains north 
of the Great Wall, while the revolutionists set up a new dynasty— 
the Ming. The descendants of the last Mongol Emperor made re¬ 
peated and furious attempts to regain their lost empire, but were 
always repulsed by the loyal Ming troops. Eventually they aban¬ 
doned the hopeless struggle and made a permanent settlement 
north of the Wall. They divided into two main bodies, the Oirats 
and the Tartars, The former lived in the West and the latter in the 
East, in the present Mongolia and the northern part of Sinkiang. 

After a time, the Oirats resumed their aggressive operations and 
even succeeded in capturing one of the Ming Emperors. But they 
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were not able to follow up this victory, and as a result of internal 
squabbles, so weakened themselves that in the second half of the 
sixteenth century they became subject to the Tartar chieftain, 
the masterful Tayen Khan. The whole Mongol territory was divided 
in three after his death, and that part which had formerly come under 
the suzerainty of the Oirats passed eventually to Tayen’s grandson— 
that battle-loving Anta who proved himself the bitterest enemy 
of the Ming Emperor. Beginning from 1549, and for fifteen years, 
Anta’s forces constantly invaded the Ming empire until Romance 
and Religion most unexpectedly intervened and ]3rought the two 
powers into a happy relationship. 

Anta had arranged the betrothal of his grandson to a young girl 
of astonishing beauty, but even in his old age had fallen in love with 
her himself, and made her his wife. The young man, enraged at 
being cheated of his bride, ran away from the Tartar Court and 
impulsively took refuge with his grandfather’s greatest enemy— 
the Ming Emperor at Peking!—probably hoping to avenge himself 
in battle. The girl, distressed for her lover’s safety, wept day and night, 
until the old Khan was moved by her sorrow. He had also in the 
meantime been converted to the Lama religion, a branch of the 
merciful Buddhist faith, and in his old age a peaceful spirit over-* 
came his bloodthirsty nature. Anta appealed to the Ming Emperor 
to return his grandson, and promised that there should be peace 
between them thereafter. Friendship was sealed between the two 
Powers, and even after Anta’s death it was not broken. His beauti¬ 
ful widow married two successive rulers of the Oirat territory, 
and out of gratitude to the Ming Emperor kept the flame of peace 
alive as long as she lived. 

It may be apposite here to explain something of the role played 
by Lamaism, to which Anta and many of his countrymen were 
converted, and which has exercised a very marked influence on 
the relations between China proper and the peoples of Mongolia, 
Sinkiang, and Tibet. Lamaism is not, as many Europeans believe, 
a distinct religion: it is merely a branch of Buddhism, having all 
its fundamental tenets in common with that great Faith. Its first 
home was Tibet, the junction of the Indian civilisation which had 
given birth to Buddhism, and the Chinese which had adopted it. 
Later it spread northwards into Mongolia and North China 
itself. In origin, it was doubtlessly as noble and ‘spiritual* a 
faith as its progenitor Buddhism, but like the Catholic Church 
of the Middle Ages, its leaders strove for temporal power; and from 
the time that Anta was converted and all through the seventeenth 
century, the heads of the Lama faith exercised the same sort of 
authority in Tibet and parts of Mongolia as at one time did the 
Pope over Christendom. They organised military campaigns and 
joined in the political struggle for supremacy, bringing much dis¬ 
credit on their religion among the true believers. In later times 
it became even more debased through other causes—immorality 
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among the monks and priests, superstitions, and the multiplication 
of images to the detriment of the spiritual elements. 

Lamaism was first fully developed in Tibet during the eighth 
century, when the Tufans ^ inhabited that land. It was during this 
century that a famous Indian monk Padamkara was invited to 
Tibet and the first Lamaist monastery was established, a little to 
the south-east of Lhasa. Fifteen years later, in 764, a native Tibetan 
was made abbot of the monastery, thus becoming the first ‘Lama’ 
(literally, ‘Superior One’). It was at this time too, when the 
T‘ang dynasty ruled in China proper, and there was an interchange 
first of blows and then of trade and culture between the two peoples, 
that Lamaism was introduced to China, and the first converts made. 

Lamaism took root and spread rapidly among the Tufans, 
and it is even probable that its teachings of peace and compassion 
had some effect upon their natural inclination for battle. At all 
events, the campaigns against neighbouring countries decreased 
and the tribe, powerful so long as it remained united, split into groups 
and became ineffective as an aggressive force. At the same time, 
the power of the Lama priesthood was greatly augmented until the 
main temporal power lay in its hands. Then came the whirlwind 
of Mongol conquests in the thirteenth century, when the mighty 
Jenghiz Khan, and Kublai Khan, one of his successors, brought 
the greater part of Asia under Mongol rule. 

But such was the force of the Lama faith at that time that the 
all-powerful Kublai was mastered by it. He was converted by the 
abbot of a monastery called Sas-kya, and in return for crowning 
him ‘Emperor of China’ Kublai appointed this Sas-kya Lama 
‘temporal ruler of Western Tibet.’ It was a remarkable triumph 
for the Lama priesthood. The Sas-kya ‘Papacy,’ as it might be 
called, maintained political supremacy for several generations, 
and oppressed its rival sects. Very bitter strife broke out between 
the various monasteries, chiefly over political questions, and the 
Lama religion was much discredited until at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century a monk named Tsung Ke Pa started a reform 
movement. His followers wore a yellow hat and robe to differen¬ 
tiate themselves from the monks of the old cult who were dressed 
in red. They came to be distinguished afterwards as the ‘Red 
Lamas’ and the ‘Yellow Lamas.’ 

The Yellow Lamas, although reforming the discipline of the Lama 
Church, by no means denied themselves temporal power. In the 
course of five generations the sect achieved, and retains to this day, 
the priest-kingship of all Tibet. Tsung Ke Pa’s successor, one of his 
pupils, became the first of these priest-kings known as the Dalai 
Lama—the Grand Lama—and since celebacy was one of the rules 
of the reformed order, the succession was based on a theory of 
reincarnation. The spirit of the dying abbot was held to be rein¬ 
carnated in the body of a ncv/-born child-r-bom in the hour of the 

» See Chapter XIV. 
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abbot’s death. The fifth Grand Lama has declared that both 
he and the first Yellow Lama abbot were reincarnations of the 
ancient King Srong-btsan. He in his turn was said to have been 
the earthly reincarnation of the Compassionate Spirit of the Moun¬ 
tains, who gave heavenly food to the Tibetans’ progenitors, and thus 
transformed them from monkeys to men I 

It was in the timt of the third Dalai Lama that the Mongol 
Khan Anta was converted to the Lama faith. Partly through 
the influence of religion, as we have seen, Anta formed ties of sincere 
friendship with the Chinese Emperor, and in the year 1579 he 
introduced the Dalai Lama to the Chinese Court, thus forging 
a new link between Tibet and China. About the same time, a 
deputy of the Dalai was established at Urga in Outer Mongolia, 
becoming head of the Lama Church in that country. He was 
known as the ‘Mongolian Living Buddha.’ Under Anta’s influence 
there began that intervention of the Mongols in Tibetan affairs 
which was destined to develop very markedly in the following 
century. 

Some of the remnants of the Red Lamas held authority over a 
part of Tibet, and in 1643 ^ powerful minister of the Yellow Lamas, 
Sang Chich—a crafty prelate—invited a Mongol chieftain, Ku- 
shih Khan, to exterminate their power. Sang Chieh soon intrigued 
with another Mongol chieftain to destroy Ku-shih Khan. This 
chieftain, Ke Er Tan, who had already made himself master of the 
Mongol territory north of the Great Wall, speedily made conquest 
of Tibet, and theoretically offered it to the Dalai, while remaining 
himself its actual ruler. Having so much of the bordering lands 
under his control, Ke Er Tan turned his attack upon the im¬ 
perial forces of the Manchus, who were now ruling in China in 
succession to the Ming, and only after three years of bitter fighting 
W2is he defeated. The great Khan ended his ambitious career by 
suicide, in 1697. 

His nephew Ts‘e Mang took up the struggle for power in the West. 
In 1715, he rushed his troops into Tibet, occupied Lhasa, and took 
the Sixth Dalai prisoner. His methods were cruder than his uncle’s. 
A three-cornered struggle began, for the Manchu rulers were 
patrons of the Lama religion and felt Tibet with its Grand Lama 
to be under their ‘protection’. Their armies forthwith descended 
upon Tibet and evicted those of the Mongol Ts‘e Mang. They 
elected a new Sixth Dalai, and returned home. 

The new Dalai was ungrateful. Only a few years later he joined 
forces with the rascally Ts‘e Mang in support of a revolt which 
was then breaking out north-east of Tibet, against the Manchu 
empire. Again the Chinese acted quickly, launching a surprise 
attack on the rebellious Mongols in early spring ‘before the pastures 
were green and the enemy’s animals duly fed with new grass.’ 
The Chinese cavalry rushed down upon the tents of the Mongol 
and Tibetan armies, and would have taken the Mongol chief 
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prisoner had he not speedily escaped on a white camel in the dis¬ 
guise of a woman. The importance of this Chinese victory lies in 
the fact that the district known as Gh‘ing-hai—‘the Blue Sea’— 
in which the revolt had taken place was now incorporated for the 
first time into the Chinese Empire, and remains to this day one of 
the western provinces of the Chinese Republic. 

The Mongol power was not yet waning. T‘se Mang died only 
three years after the disaster at Ch‘ing-hai, and was succeeded 
by his equally ambitious and capable son, Ke Er Tan T‘se Ling, 
who, subduing all his rival Mongol chieftains, was able for some 
time to offer a powerful and united front against the would-be 
invasion of Chinese forces. But in later years he could not with¬ 
stand the Chinese onrush. Victorious first, his armies were presently 
thrown into confusion and fled before the imperial troops ‘like 
ravens darting to their nests.’ They retreated into Northern Sin- 
kiang, the ancient home of the Oirats. 

From this time on, the glory of the Mongols, former rulers of 
almost a whole continent, faded rapidly. Civil wars, Chinese 
invasions, and epidemics of smallpox combined to decimate their 
population. By the middle of the eighteenth century, forty p>er 
cent, had been killed by pestilence, thirty by wars, and twenty had 
fled to Russia, leaving only a tenth in their old territory, and this 
remnant never recovered its strength and prosperity. For the first 
time Mongolia, including the northern part of Sinkiang, was brought 
completely under the domination of the Chinese Court. Tibet had 
long ceased to be an independent country, and the large western 
province of Ch‘ing-hai had been incorporated permanently into 
Chinese territory. 

Sinkiang, vaguely described by ancient Chinese historians as 
‘the Western Regions,’ and referred to by European and American 
writers as ‘Chinese Turkestan,’ is geographically split by the great 
range of T‘ien Shan—the ‘Heavenly Mountains’—^which stretches 
right across it, west and cast. That part north of the mountains 
was inhabited, as we have learnt, by the Mongolian tribe of Oirats. 
The southern portion was the home of the Hui tribe. 

The Hui are of three racial types, and are differentiated into 
Ch‘an Hui, Han Hui, and Kazaks. The Ch‘an or ‘Turbaned’ 
Hui, so called from the head-dress of their men—a cap beautifully 
embroidered in gold thread and in winter bordered with sable 
or otter fur—live to the west of Sinkiang province, centred in the 
town of Kashgar. They seem to be of a very different origin from 
the inhabitants of China Proper. In the districts where they live, 
there arc very few Chinese, and the usual accompaniments of 
‘Chinese’ life—the wine shops, the characteristic groceries, the pi^ 
markets, and so on, are ‘nowhere to be found.’ The Han Hm 
(‘Chinese* Hui), on the other hand, had probably migrated at 
some time from the Chinese province of Kansu. They live in the 
Chinese manner, and can speak the language, though their natural 
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language is Arabic. Like their Hurbaned’ kinsmen, they are faith¬ 
ful worshippers of Mahomet; they are honest and reliable in 
business, and self-respecting members of a well-organised com¬ 
munity. The Kazaks are nomads, coming from the stock of the 
Kirghiz people. They live chiefly in the Altai mountains, round 
the town of Illi, so much coveted by imperial Russia. All three 
branches of Hui have a mixed origin, though they are mainly of 
Turkish extraction. 

The name ‘Hui’ was given to them by the Chinese because 
of their relations with a branch of the ancient Uigurs, called by 
them Hui-he. The Hui-he established a kingdom in Central 
Asia during the ninth and tenth centuries and were converted to 
Mohammedanism. They sent expeditions to Sinkiang, to their 
fellow-tribesmen who had remained there, and these too became 
followers of Mahomet. The Chinese then began to call Mohammedan¬ 
ism ‘the Hui Religion,’ and those who practised it in Sinkiang, 
‘the Hui People.’ 

For some centuries, the Hui kept their independence, though 
they foolishly weakened themselves by religious schisms. The 
two main sects, known as the White Mountain and the Black Moun¬ 
tain cults, did not come together until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when for urgent political reasons their followers united 
and joined with the Mongols in their struggle against the imperial 
armies of the Manchus. A few years later, the Hui troops invaded 
Chinese territory, trapped the advance forces of the Manchu 
army on the banks of the Black River, and tried to stai've them into 
surrender. When the besieged men had reached the extremity of 
cooking their horses’ saddles for food, reinforcements arrived, and 
the Hui were severely defeated. The two Holy Descendants— 
supposedly descended from the prophet Mahomet himself—who 
had led the army, fled to a friend for refuge. He had them both 
beheaded and sent their heads to the victorious general. As a 
result of this disaster. Southern Sinkiang now came under Chinese 
rule, and has remained part of the Chinese territory ever since. 

The history of Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet in more recent times 
is no longer one of contest with imperial China. The day when China 
could call herself a ‘Celestial Empire,’ and her Emperor ‘Ruler 
of all under Heaven,’ had passed. In the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, she was forced to contend with the Western imperial¬ 
ists, and those border territories in the North and West by which 
China had expanded her empire in the past were now looked upon 
with lustful eyes by Tsarist Russia on the one hand, and Victorian 
Britain on the other. In the year 1876 Russian forces bad advanced 
into Central Asia and conquered Kokand, on the very borders of 
Sinkiang, and the next year Queen Victoria proclaimed herself 
Empress of India. The three Powers of China, Russia, and Britain 
were drawing towards each other with their rival claims, and con¬ 
flict seemed inevitable. 
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China being in no condition to resist the Western Powers, rights, 
privileges, and territory began to pass out of her hands. A local 
rising in Sinkiang first gave the Russians an excuse for encroach¬ 
ment. They occupied the border town of Illi, calling it a matter 
of ‘voluntary protection,’ yet when the disturbance was put down, 
by the effort of Tso Tsung-t‘ang, one of the ablest ministers, the 
Russians refused to withdraw. The Manchu government, at that 
time utterly exhausted by the Opium War with Britain and France, 
and by the T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion, had now the choice of declaring 
war on Russia or agreeing to all her demands. Negotiations were 
opened, as a result of which Russia planted her foot firmly in Sin¬ 
kiang. She was allovvcd to trade there without paying taxes, and to 
open consulates in several important towns. 

As far as Tibet was concerned, it was well known that the British 
Viceroy of India coveted that ‘Secret Land.’ Now, the Lamas who 
formed the principal ruling class in Tibet held the important 
trade monopoly of tea. They bought Chinese tea in bulk and sold 
it to the population at very considerable profit. These worldly 
priests had thus a good reason to fear the opening of communica¬ 
tions between India and Tibet: Indian tea would be rushed in 
and their main soinrce of revenue would vanish! Accordingly they 
strongly supported the Manchu Court in its effort to shut off Tibet 
from communication with the outer world—an effort thatwas assisted 
by the geographical situation of the country. 

In 1879, British forces took Afghanistan under their protection, 
and in 1885 they annexed Burma. They were creeping up to Tibet 
from both south and west. Meanwhile the Russians bit by bit 
extended their sphere of influence into Tibet from the north. They 
appeared to abandon their Christian religion and to become faith¬ 
ful Lamaists. They shed crocodile tears of sympathy for the Tibetans 
disturbed and assailed by the ambitious British. The latter were 
furious at the success of their rivals, and when, in 1904, war broke out 
between Russia and Japan, the British lost no time in marching 
their troops into Lhasa, the Tibetan capital. The Dalai Lama 
fled to Ch‘ing-hai. Three years later, after protracted discussions, 
the British struck a bargain with the Manchu Court, whereby 
several treaty ports in Tibet were to be opened to their trade, and 
all the fortifications from Lhasa to the frontiers would be destroyed. 
The British imperialists had gained their ends. 

Cheated of Tibet, the Russians now turned their attention to 
Mongolia. Since Mongolia had become part of the Chinese 
Empire in 1697 the Manchu Court had exercised no positive policy 
towards it, save that of keeping their Chinese subjects out of it. 
Mongolia borders on Manchuria, and the Manchus were naturally 
apprehensive that if the Chinese settled there in great numbers, 
they would vent their rancour on Manchuria, the home of their 
conquerors. Even Chinese merchants who travelled in the country 
for trade must produce passports, and no Chinese was permitted 
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by the Manchu government to buy land or to settle there for more 
tfian one year at a time. 

The Mongolians themselves, however, had other ideas. They 
were mainly cattle breeders and no agriculturists. They found it, 
therefore, very much to their advantage to rent the land to Chinese 
farmers who managed by one means and another to evade the restric¬ 
tions. In difficult times, they not infrequently mortgaged their 
fields to the immigrants, and as they were not always able to pay their 
debts, the land passed into the hands of the Chinese. 

The Russians over the border were quick to notice the infiltration, 
and ironically accused the Manchu Court of conspiring against 
them by sending aggressive Chinese into Mongolia! As a counter 
measure, they began to offer extensive loans to the Mongol nobility, 
asking for them to be repaid not in money but in lands. By this 
means, they gradually came to exercise a dominating influence in 
Mongolia. 

The Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5, which had given the British 
an opportunity to consolidate their influence in Tibet, also resulted 
in the expansion of Japanese control in the Chinese north-eastern 
provinces, formerly coveted by Russia. The discomfited Russians 
now redoubled their efforts to become masters of Mongolia. They 
addressed a stern memorandum to the Manchu Court, requesting 
free immigration of Russian subjects into Mongolia and Sinkiang, 
the right of Russian merchants to trade in China free of taxes, 
and the opening of many new treaty ports. 

The Manchu Emperor was in no condition to deal with demands 
of this sort. His throne was already tottering, and before any con¬ 
clusions were reached the Emperor fled before the Chinese revolu¬ 
tionary forces. Seizing this golden opportunity, the Russians in¬ 
spired the Lama ‘Living Buddha’ of Urga, virtual ruler of Outer 
Mongolia, to declare the independence of his government. The 
Russians then used this government as a pawn and entered into 
negotiations with Republican China. In November 1913 a pact was 
signed by which Russia recognised Chinese suzerainty in Mongolia, 
and China acknowledged the autonomy of Outer Mongolia. The 
Chinese government also accorded Russia certain privileges in the 
whole Mongolian territory. 

Then came the Russian Revolution. The automatic regime of 
the ‘Living Buddha’ in Outer Mongolia, losing Russian financial 
support, collapsed like a bubble. In November 1919 an appeal 
was sent to the Chinese Republican government that Outer Mon¬ 
golia might return to the Motherland. But before China could 
receive her erring child, Soviet Russia intervened. The remnants 
of the imperial Russian troops had fled into Mongolia with the Red 
Army hot on their heels. There the imperial troops were practically 
annihilated, and the Soviet army set up a new government in 
Outer Mongolia, calling the State the Republic of ‘Mongolia.’ 
It was presently incorporated into the Soviet Union, while Soviet 
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Russia still recognised Chinese suzerainty over Outer Mongolia* 
A very similar agreement had been reached over Tibet between 
the Chinese and the British. By the pact of April 1914, Great Britain 
acknowledged Chinese suzerainty over Tibet, while China recog¬ 
nised the autonomy of Anterior Tibet, bordering on India. 

Thus, for the time being, relations had been established between 
the three Powers of China, Russia, and Britain in their struggle 
for domination on the western borders of the Chinese Republic. 
Mongolia was divided, by foreign suggestion, into ‘Outer’ and 
‘Inner.’ The Outer division is usually referred to in text-books 
simply as ‘Mongolia,’ while the Inner division comprises the four 
Chinese provinces of Jehol, Chakhar, Suiyuan, and Ninghsia. 
Outer Mongolia is chiefly occupied by Mongolian-speaking peoples, 
but in the four provinces of Inner Mongolia the population is largely 
Chinese-speaking, the ancestors of the present inhabitants having 
left their homes in the interior of China and settled there some 
thousands of years ago. In the great province of Sinkiang too, 
Chinese-speaking people form the majority, with a sprinkling of 
the old Hui inhabitants. Most of them are Mohammedans, and the 
zeal with which they followed their religion has infected the adjacent 
provinces of China. In Kansu and Ch‘ing-hai especially, many 
thousands of Chinese are faithful to the teachings of Islam. 

The future of these peoples, after the present desperate struggle 
is over, cannot be exactly predicted, but it may be prophesied. The 
European War of 1914-18 both brought to a peak and terminated 
the imperialism and territorial intrigues of the previous century, 
while the theories propounded at Geneva after the Peace Treaty, 
and some hints given out by the Russian Revolution combined to 
awaken the consciences and minds of the Chinese themselves. 
Following the laws of tradition and the bonds of treaties, they felt 
that those non-Chinese-speaking peoples of Mongolia, Tibet, and 
Sinkiang belonged to China, and ought not to be separated from 
them. Nevertheless, a new sense of justice and idealism, slowly 
awakening all the world over, refused to admit the right of a stronger 
people forcibly to incorporate a weaker one. We Chinese realise 
that we should allow our fellow-beings the Mongols, the Hui, 
and the Tibetans to make their own choice of government—of 
freedom or dependence. We should, however, guide and assist 
them to reach a true independence, and to live in good-neighbourli¬ 
ness. We should make sure that no other Power annexes tliem by 
force, or under the pretext of exercising a merciful policy: no other 
Power, whether it cries ‘Imperialism’ or ‘Socialism.* 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE OPIUM WARS 

u p to the close of the eighteenth century, which marked the end of 
the long reign of Ch‘ien Lung, the Emperor who refused George 
Ill’s diplomatic overtures, the Manchu empire had been a powerful 
one. European envoys had been obliged to choose between ‘kow¬ 
towing’ before the oriental sovereign or being refused any communi¬ 
cation. For the preceding century and a half, Chinese history had 
been a tale of conquests. As we have seen, the Mongols, Hui, and 
Tibetans all fell before the Manchu armies; in addition, Korea, 
Annam, the Liukiu islands, and Burma became Chinese ‘Protec¬ 
torates.’ 

But the nineteenth century brought a tide of ill fortune to the 
Chinese. Civil wars broke out in 1813, culminating in the T‘ai-p‘ing 
rebellion which wasted so many thousands of lives and laid China 
open to attack from without. The Opium War of 1840 waged 
against the English, and later against the allied armies of England 
and France, was in part, at least, the fruit of these civil disturbances. 
It brought low the ancient prestige of China, and initiated a hundred 
years of foreign invasion which at the present day has reached its 
climax in China’s deadly struggle against the Japanese. 

Opium-smoking is specially associated with the Chinese in the 
minds of Westerners, among whom it is regarded with not a little 
contempt. And yet the habit was not native to China, and for a 
long time after the drug had been introduced by European traders 
the poppies were not grown on Chinese soil. 

As early as the thirteenth century, opium was imported into 
China for purely medicinal purposes. The Chinese called it the 
*fu-shou-kao '—‘the happiness and longevity’gum.’ But it was not 
until three centuries later, when the Portuguese traders arrived in 
the Far East, that the Chinese were persuaded to smoke it for 
pleasure. Still only wealthy, self-indulgent Chinese traders and 
some effete young men abandoned themselves to what Dc Quinccy 
called ‘the chronic pleasures’ of opium, but with the founding 
of the British East India Company in the seventeenth century, 
and its exploitation of Indian natural resources, opium began to 
be imported into China from that country on a grand scale. Then 
all classes of Chinese fell before its deadly power, from the mandarins 
to the coolies; the physique and morale of the whole country began 
to be affected. 

The English merchantmen, their holds stacked with crates of this 
poisonous drug brought from India, would weigh anchor at a good 
distance from the shore, beyond the jurisdiction of Chinese law. 
Chinese smugglers on the South China coast would paddle out to 
them in small junks under cover of darkness, and bring ashore the 
contraband. Both merchants and smugglers made a roaring trade. 
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The Chinese people quite lost their heads over the opium: money 
that should have been spent on building up the military strength of 
the country to resist foreign encroachments poured out to pay for 
this degenerate form of indulgence. It is said that in the year 1838, 
at the port of Canton alone, 30,000,000 taels of silver were expended 
on the purchase of opium. 

That the price of silver rose as a result, while that of copper coins 
fell, was only one of the attendant evils. Farmers and merchants had 
to pay their taxes to the government in silver, so that their burden 
was made even heavier than before. It was evident that measures 
must be taken against the insidious poison. In 1838, one of the 
Emperor’s ministers presented a memorandum to him under the 
heading of ‘A Petition for Strict Measures against Economic Leak¬ 
age and for the Nourishment of the National Strength.’ Its 
contention was that the existing penalties for opium smoking were 
far too lenient: a hundred strokes of the whip and three years’ penal 
servitude—the punishment usually awarded to offenders—^were 
much less painful to a hardened opium-smoker than to give up his 
smoking. But if the death penalty was imposed, even the most 
enslaved would hardly risk their lives for it, and the habit might be 
exterminated. The petition concluded by suggesting that a year’s 
moratorium should be granted, during which smokers could gradu¬ 
ally cure themselves of the craving. If after a year people still 
clung to opium, the government could have them put to death 
without any injustice. 

The Emperor gave the memorandum his approval, and sent copies 
to the governors of all the provinces for consideration. A certain 
governor Lin Tse-hsu, who controlled two large provinces of 
Central China, took up the purge enthusiastically. In a short space 
of time he had collected and destroyed 3,500 opium pipes, and 
opium gum to the weight of 12,000 taels. Thankful wives em¬ 
barrassed him with their gratitude: now that their husbands could 
no longer smoke, the women declared, they had thrown off their 
physical weakness, were saving money for their families, and 
becoming once more mannerly, good-natured housemates. 

After this lively success, Lin was sent to the south coasts to investi¬ 
gate the root of the evil, namely, the English merchantmen with 
their forbidden cargoes. Immediately on his arrival he ordered 
defences to be built and manned along the cliffs and .shores. This 
done, he despatched a peremptory message to the English consul in 
which he demanded the delivery within three days of all stores of 
opium owned by the English merchants. Lin was not diffident in 
pointing out the reprehensible conduct of these merchants, who had 
been freely granted every facility in trading with the Chinese and 
who in return were poisoning their customers. 

The request was refused with equal decision by the English 
consul, whereupon Lin ordered a blockade of the English residents 
in that district. Faced with the starvation of his nationals, the consul 
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was obliged to submit. Bags and boxes of opium poured in until the 
unimaginably great weight of two million catties had been delivered! 

Lin decided to dramatise its destruction so that the ordinary 
people should never forget the lesson. Between the twenty-second 
day of the fourth moon in that year of 1838 and the fifteenth day 
of the fifth moon, the melting of the opium took place on the sea¬ 
shore of Kuangtung province. Two huge pools, each 150 feet square, 
were dug on the beach and lined with marble slabs. Pipes were 
fixed leading down into the sea to carry away the dregs, and water 
reservoirs were constructed in the rear. When all this was prepared 
water was let into the pools from the reservoirs, and salt added to it. 
Then the opium gum, cut into small pieces, was thrown in. Lastly, 
pieces of lime were added from time to time to keep the water 
boiling. On little bridges constructed over the pools, workmen stood 
with long poles, constantly stirring the huge cauldron until every 
particle of the evil stuff had been dissolved. At the turn of the tide 
the sea pipes were opened and the liquid flowed away into the 
waters of the Pacific. The pools were cleansed once more with pure 
water so that not a single grain of the opium should remain on 
Chinese soil. The impressive ceremony was then complete. 

Lin was satisfied with the results of his energetic measures. 
However, he was not the man to rest in his efforts, and he now 
suggested to the Court that if foreigners were found still carrying 
opium cargoes they should be hanged. In those provinces over 
which he himself had jurisdiction, he lost no time in issuing the 
order: normal trading with Western merchants would be very 
welcome to the Chinese, but if any foreign trader were found 
carrying opium contraband, he would be put to death and his ship 
and cargo confiscated. 

The English traders evidently took the order in bad part, and 
their relations with the Chinese grew increasingly strained. An 
English crew landing at Hong-Kong had a sailors’ brawl with some 
Chinese, and in the fight which developed a Chinese was killed. 
The local government demanded the surrender of the assassins, but 
was curtly refused by the English consul. At this, Lin immediately 
issued the edict that no Chinese were to trade with the English. 
Such a situation was impossible. In the early summer of 1840 
fifteen English warships steamed into Macao, with some fifteen 
thousand troops on board. The first ‘Opium War’ was declared. 

The English opened operations by shelling the southern port of 
Canton, but as Lin’s defences already covered this region, the 
enemy was unable to effect a landing. The warships moved far¬ 
ther north and began to attack strongholds immediately below 
the mouth of the Yangtzu. Several islands and towns were taken, 
and the Manchu Court in Peking was seized with terror. Looking 
for a scapegoat, the Manchu officials pounced on Lin; they declared 
that his tactless and aggressive attitude to the English was bringing 
disaster on the whole empire. He was forthwith relieved of his post, 
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and a Manchu official, Ch‘i-shan, sent to discuss terms with the 
English consul. 

In order to make a suitable background for the peace talks, the 
foolish C 3 i‘i-shan wiped out all Lin’s coastal defences without even 
consulting the Court. Then he obsequiously approached the English 
consul and asked for terms. Before hostilities could cease, came the 
consul’s reply: Hong-Kong must be ceded to England, Canton 
made a ‘Treaty Port,’ and an indemnity of six million Chinese 
dollars be paid to the English merchants in payment for the seizure 
of their opium cargoes. Ch‘i-shan, whose one idea was ‘to make 
peace,’ accepted everything on behalf of the Emperor without 
hesitation or diplomatic argument. 

For this abject acceptance of humiliating terms, Ch‘i-shan had 
no authority from the Emperor, and they were promptly repudiated 
when news of them reached Peking. Hostilities were renewed with 
even greater violence. Now that Lin’s defences had been destroyed, 
the English troops soon broke through the Chinese lines in the 
South, capturing five hundred cannon in the action. It was a for¬ 
midable loss to an army of those days. The following month the 
great city of Canton fell to the English. 

In the seventh moon of the same year, the victorious English 
armada moved northwards and took Amoy and other coastal towns. 
Shanghai fell, and the English, having brought their warships 
up the Yangtzu, were threatening Nanking with their guns. The 
Chinese Court was again in panic, and the first modern unequal 
treaty was accepted and signed, to the great misfortune of the 
country. By the Treaty of Nanking, the Chinese were to pay an 
indemnity of six million dollars for the expenses of the war, as well as 
another nine million to the English merchants for their loss of trade 
during the war and for their opium contraband. Hong-Kong was to 
be ceded to England and five coastal towns opened as treaty ports. 

Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai were duly opened to 
English traders, but the people of Canton, traditionally bold and in¬ 
dependent, refused to admit any encroachment on their sovereignty 
or to allow the English consul to enter the city. When the latter 
attempted to rush his gunboat up the Pearl River into the heart 
of Canton, he found himself facing the armed threats of tens of 
thousands of Cantonese militia, who crowded along both banks. 
He was obliged to withdraw, and it was not until nine years later, 
in 1856, that the gallant resistance of Canton was overcome. 

The second Opium War began with another trivial incident. A 
boat named ‘Arrow,’ owned by Chinese illegal traders but regbtered 
in England and flying the English flag, was sailing into Canton 
harbour. The commander of a Chinese patrol vessel, having ob¬ 
served the approach of the ship, sent his men aboard to arrest 
thirteen of the crew and tear down the English flag. The English 
consul protested at the action, demanded the restoration of the 
boat’s crew and the offering of an official apology. 
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The GJhinese governor Yeh, to whom the note was addressed, 
was a somewhat naive politician, more interested in books and paint¬ 
ings than in diplomatic wrangles. He read off the protest with a 
smile and saw no harm in handing back the crew. The English 
consul, however, insisted that the officer responsible for ordering 
the English flag to be hauled down should be heavily punished. 
Yeh thought the demand excessive, and promptly sent the crew 
back to gaol. He hoped and believed that the whole affair would 
then blow over. 

But to his disappointment, the roar of English guns began to rend 
the air, and news was brought of an English troop landing. He still 
refused to be alarmed and told his own ships to hold their fire and 
let the foreigners make as much clamour as they liked. He was 
evidently relying on the Chinese proverb that ‘it takes two porcelain 
bowls to make a clash,’ and thought the domineering behaviour of 
the English would be put to shame by his gentlemanly reception. 
The English troops naturally enough landed and, amazed at the 
simplicity of the operation, marched into Canton. 

The arrival of English soldiers enraged the populace, and a riot 
broke out. The local authorities were quite unable to control the 
more violent elements, who deliberately set fire to all foreign pro¬ 
perty in the western suburbs, irrespective of nationality. In reprisal, 
the English soldiers fired all the small dwelling houses of the 
Cantonese on the city’s outskirts. Nor was this the end of the 
disaster: American and French property had suffered, and the 
French, under the administration of the ambitious Napoleon III, 
made an alliance with the English and despatched a fleet to the Far 
East. 

The governor Yeh, incapable of learning from events, neither 
attempted to open negotiations with the enemy nor made any 
military preparations. He did not even discuss the situation with his 
military advisers. He just waited, imperturbably, for whatever fate 
might bring. 

The rumble of war soon sounded. In the autumn of 1857 the allied 
navies opened fire on Canton. ‘Cannons roared like a million thun¬ 
derclaps, and flaming streets lit up the sky,’ wrote an historian. The 
local militia organised a defence and were able to resist the invaders 
for two days, but on the third day French and English soldiers 
fought their way into the city. Red flags were hoisted on every 
fortress in Canton to signify its fall. 

Governor Yeh was t^en prisoner. He was placed in a dignified 
sedan chair, wearing his Court dress, and with a peacock’s feather 
and his official button in his hat. In this manner he was carried to 
prison in Hong-Kong. But even this personal disgrace and the 
defeat of his people appeared not to afi'ect him: while in solitary 
confinement he continued to paint pictures and to compose elegant 
pieces of calligraphy for the English connoisseurs who had heard of 
his skill! Such a person was obviously too foolish to execute and too 
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harmless to imprison. He was accordingly sent to spend the rest of 
his days in Bengal, taking with him his military attach^, his hair¬ 
dresser, and two servants. He died there two years later in ‘the 
Hall where the Sea is Pacified,’ and his body was brought back to 
his native land with all honour for burial. A ballad was composed 
about him, and passed from mouth to mouth in Canton, preserving 
his memory for longer than it deserved. It runs: 

Ton neither fights 
/{or make peace^ 

Nor prepare defence. 

Ton neither die for your duiy^ 

Nor surrender^ 

Nor flee to safety. 

It is a minister's generosity^ 

And a governor''s liberality 
Which find no example in ancient 
Nor an equal in modern history! 

Next year, the English and French fleets sailed north and made 
an unforeseen attack upon T‘ientsin. This constituted a very serious 
menace to the capital, and the Chinese Court sent an appeal to the 
allied command that they should make a temporary withdrawal 
of their troops, so that an armistice might be considered. When 
this was conceded, the Chinese hastened to build strong defences in 
that area, to bring up heavy cannon, to block the river mouth, 
and to send up their ‘crack’ Mongol and Manchurian cavalry 
divisions. 

As no negotiations appeared to be forthcoming, the enemy fleet 
once more approached the river mouth, broke through the barri¬ 
cades, and after a heavy bombardment managed to land troops. 
But they now met with a formidable and unexpected resistance, and 
were completely routed. Four of their warships were sunk by Chinese 
fire. 

The Chinese officials were triumphant. They thought they had 
turned the tables on the foreigners, and that the enemy would 
immediately plead for peace! With oriental tact, they cleared away 
all the defence works in that region as a sign that they would gladly 
welcome the English and French negotiators, and even ordered their 
troops to withdraw. Alas for their plans! The enemy did not take 
the hint, but benefiting by the undefended positions, landed their 
armies and bore down upon the unsuspecting Chinese! The famous 
cavalry divisions mustered and attempted to check the advance, but 
they were mown down ‘like walls collapsing’ as soon as they came 
within range of the gunfire. The Chinese, to their chagrin, felt 
obliged to ask for terms, but as these were too outrageous, battle 



began again, the enemy advancing almost to the outskirts of Peking. 
The Manchu Court seemed still to live in a dream of its invincibility, 
and to have no sense of the enemy power. The Manchu general 
Sheng-pao, who now led his troops against the allied armies, was 
decked out in his brilliant Court uniform, and rode into battle with a 
red button in his hat and a yellow jacket! He naturally offered a 
target for the enemy bullets: he was shot in the face, and fell from 
his horse. After he was carried from the field, his army retired in 
confusion. 

The Manchu Emperor took fright and decided to make ‘an 
autumn tour of inspection’ at his summer residence in Jehol, and 
brought the imperial family with him, leaving the peace negotia¬ 
tions to a Manchu prince. The Russian minister offered to act as 
arbitrator between the two parties, and in i860 the notorious Peking 
Pact was signed in that city. By this treaty the Chinese agreed to 
pay a huge indemnity to both England and France and to lease to 
England the Peninsula of Kowloon, opposite Hong-Kong. Eight 
more treaty ports, including Kiukiang and Hankow, were to be 
opened to the English and six to the French. In addition, the 
customs on English and French merchandise were to be reduced. 
The unjust system of extraterritoriality was brought into force. 
This mean that English and French nationals who acted against 
the law in Chinese territory were subject only to the judgment of 
their own consuls. French and English missionaries were allowed 
by the treaty to preach in the interior, and French Catholics were 
even permitted to buy and own lands there for their churches. 

The Russians, who had done the Chinese the great service of 
acting as go-between in this discreditable pact, soon insisted on a 
pact of their own. In 1861, the Chinese, who were quite powerless 
to oppose any suggestion, were obliged to cede ‘voluntarily’ the 
land north of the Black Dragon River and east of the Ussuri River— 
lands which then came to form the Russian ‘Maritime’ province and 
the province of Amur. 

The significance of the Peking Pact does not lie only in the losses 
which China sustained. It was the first occasion when she was forced 
to surrender part of her sovereign, independent rights to a foreign 
power. Increasing pressure was put on her in the years that followed, 
by the Russians and Japanese as well as the French and English, 
and the country would have fallen into a state of utter slavery had 
the incompetent Manchu rulers not been driven from the throne. 

The huge sums of money that had to be squeezed from the groan¬ 
ing people as indemnities to the wealthy Europeans brought the 
Empire to the verge of bankruptcy. Through the low customs duty 
and preferential tariffs accorded in the treaties to the industrial 
nations of the West, foreign, machine-made goods poured into 
China, and not only ousted native goods, but effectively prevented 
the development of a national industry. In the settlements and con¬ 
cessions owned or leased by foreigners, extraordinary rights were 
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extended to all the inhabitants, so that these places became a 
sanctuary for common criminals of all nationalities, including Chin¬ 
ese; for scurrilous Chinese politicians, traitors, and war-lords. 
Chinese justice was thus impaired, and evils that should have been 
exterminated continued to poison the State from a safe shelter. 

It was at this time too, that Christianity in China began to have 
very marked political reactions. Priding themselves on being 
superior to their ‘heathen’ brethren, the Chinese who had adopted 
the/religion from across the Ocean’ took on some of the overbearing 
ways which the foreigners themselves used towards the native 
inhabitants, and much bitter feeling resulted. 

The most grievous of all consequences was that the Chinese lost 
faith in themselves and their nation: they relaxed their endeavours at 
reform and development; they were over-impressed by the scientific 
inventions and war machinery of the Westerners so that they began 
to despise their own ancient civilisation, and servilely to imitate the 
foreigners. As the years passed, hostilities broke out unceasingly 
between China and the Western Powers. There were wars with 
France in 1884, vvith Japan in 1894, and with eight Powers in 1900, 
all of them provoked by the Westerners who wanted to extort con¬ 
cessions from the Chinese and impose their trade upon them with¬ 
out any regard for the country’s needs or wishes. 

China with her ill-equipped, old-fashioned army invariably 
suffered defeat, and in the treaties that followed she had to sur¬ 
render protectorates, lease naval bases and strategic military 
positions; she had to destroy her own fortifications, and give up 
concessions and settlements. ‘Spheres of interest,’ the rights of rail¬ 
way building and mine digging, the compulsory employment by 
the Chinese of foreign advisers, decreased even further the Chinese 
control of their own land. Even their rivers were opened up to 
patrolling foreign battleships and the interior to foreign agents. 
Indeed, it was no longer a conflict between China and the Western 
Powers, but a squabble between the rival Powers over the powerless 
body of the Chinese Empire. 

People of the present day who are witness to the struggle of the 
weaker nations in Europe to maintain or regain their independence 
must sympathise with China in her own struggle which has no 
other object than the restoration of her sovereignty and the right to 
live as a free, independent nation among the other nations of the 
world. 



CHAPTER XXV 


CHINA AND THE WESTERN POWERS (2) — 

THE ‘PARTITION’ OF CHINA AND THE 
BOXER REBELLION 

The first armed contact with foreigners in the Opium War of 1840-2 
gave a rude jolt to the Chinese amour propre^ and the series 
of disastrous wars with Western Powers that followed shattered it 
altogether. 

At this stage in her history, China was bound to acknowledge the 
usefulness of Western science. It was clear, for instance, that the 
clumsy Chinese war junks, dependent on wind and tide, could not 
hope to match the steam-driven English warships. Gradually her 
people began to realise the scope of the world; that China was only 
one of the many nations East and West; and even that Western 
civilisation was not necessarily inferior. 

Forcibly roused from her phlegmatic dreams of the past, China 
now believed her prestige might be restored if she mastered this 
strange Western learning. Scholars who knew foreign languages 
began feverishly to translate books on physics, optics, thermo¬ 
dynamics, electricity, magnetism, and acoustics. Sound, light, 
power, and heat were eagerly discussed, in place of the old 
literary controversies, while the officials began to envisage a new 
up-to-date army and navy, and a network of railway lines across the 
length and breadth of the country. 

An English priest, Timothy Richards, played an outstanding part 
in this act of the Chinese drama. Like Matteo Ricci, lit had a real 
respect and affection for the people he lived among, was very well 
learned in Chinese culture, and offered his hosts practical know¬ 
ledge as well as spiritual wisdom. As may be supposed, he found 
many a ready car among the scholars and officials, for he brought 
information of the coveted Western science. 

Presently he left his missionary work in the interior and came to 
Peking, where he joined the ‘Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
and General Knowledge,’ a society founded by the Western mission¬ 
aries, Many scientific books were published under its auspices, as 
well as a magazine known as the ‘International Review.’ Timothy 
was soon made editor of the magazine, and in this capacity he 
brought to the knowledge of his Chinese readers their first exact 
information about the political and economic structure of the 
Western nations. He even translated into Chinese editorials from 
prominent European newspapers, commenting upon current events. 
The magazine leapt to popularity. 

In a short time, many Chinese scholars who admired Richards’ 
ideas set to work with equal zeal for the scientific education of 
China. A second paper, called ‘Chinese Daily,’ was issued, and 
another society founded—the ‘Society for National Development.’ 
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A shipping bureau was opened. Electric cables were laid in the large 
towns and the first railways were built. Most important of all for 
the ultimate direction of Chinese affairs, many Chinese students 
were sent to study in the West. It was from this band of Western 
educated young men and women that the seeds of revolution and the 
foundations of the new Republic were destined to spring. 

This eager desire for Western knowledge was not without 
opposition: the more reactionary members of the aristocracy and 
Court officials, who probably sensed a danger to themselves in the 
break up of the old order, spoke fiercely and bitterly against the new 
learning. A prominent member of the cabinet at that time declared 
that he would rather see the whole nation wiped out than adopt 
any reformation according to foreign political principles. In 
evidence of his indignation, he always went out through his 
back gate because his residence faced a foreign Embassy! He 
was, moreover, largely instrumental in liquidating the ‘Society 
for National Development’ when it had existed only for four months. 

But while this internal controversy raged in a somewhat academic 
manner, the Western Powers decided that China had too valuable 
a market to be allowed to pursue her own destiny without their 
participation. A fierce struggle between their imperialist ambitions 
and the natural independent growth of China was initiated, and 
lasted until the fall of the Manchu dynasty in 1911. 

This disastrous phase of China’s history began with the defeat 
of the Chinese forces in the Sino-Japancse war of 1894-5. By the 
Treaty of Shirnonoseki which concluded the war, China was 
obliged to recognise the independence of Korea, and to cede to 
Japan the Liaotung Peninsula including Port Arthur, a base of 
vital importance commanding the entrance to the Yellow River 
and offering an immediate threat to Peking. 

The advance of Japan towards the nerve-centre of China greatly 
alarmed the Western Powers, who hastened to lodge a stern note 
with the Japanese government. They stoutly refused to recognise 
the cession of the Liaotung Peninsula, and in face of their combined 
protests the Japanese withdrew their claim. The way was now 
open for the seizure of Port Arthur by Russia, and for the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904 which ensued. The Russian defeat which 
startled the world sealed the death warrant not only of the Tsarist 
regime in Russia but of the Manchu dynasty, as we shall see in 
another chapter. 

Meanwhile, after forcing Japan to give up what she had 
won by battle, the Powers proceeded to make a nominal division 
of China among themselves, and so to balance their respective 
‘sphere of influence’ that they might not come to blows with one 
another over their booty. Germany was the first to move. In 
1897, two German missionaries were murdered in Shantung, and 
the German government made the incident an excuse for occupying 
the port of Tsfingtao for use as a naval base, and for exacting ntining 
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rights in the rich coal district of Chiao-chou in Shantung. Russia 
now stepped forward and proposed to take under her wing the much- 
disputed Port Arthur. By bringing up a number of warships, their 
decks cleared for action, the Russians were able to persuade the 
powerless Chinese Court to fall in with their wishes. In order, as 
they said, to keep the balance of power on this north-east coast of 
China, strategically so important both in relation to Japan and to 
the Chinese capital, the English government applied for the lease 
of Weihaiwei and received it without protest. It was at this time, 
too, that Manila in the Philippine Islands and the Islands of Hawaii 
were annexed by America, w ho thereby firmly planted her stake in 
Pacific affairs. 

After the cession of these coastal towns came the virtual mortgag¬ 
ing of land in the interior, through the ceding of railway rights. 
The Chinese treasury was too far impoverished by wars and 
ruinous indemnities to undertake the construction of railways, and 
her method was to borrow from the Powers and to allow them to 
build the railways themselves. The railways serv^ed as a pledge for 
the credits, and their administration was freely given to the 
creditors without argument. The profits gathered in by the railway 
companies were supposed in time to repay the loans. Through this 
unbusinesslike arrangement, not only the railways themselves, but 
the property attached to them became mortgages to foreign 
companies. 

The scramble for railway rights on the part of the Western 
Powers can readily be understood, but in order to avoid open 
conflict they concluded agreements among themselves, without any 
consultation with China, as to their respective areas. The upshot 
of the disreputable bargaining was that Russia W'as allowed to build 
railways north of the Great Wall, that is, principally in Man¬ 
churia; Germany in the Yellow River districts; France in South 
China, and Britain in the Yangtzu River valley. British influence 
extended presently into the South-west, and the recent construction 
of a line from Burma to the Chinese frontier has been of value to 
China in her present war. 

America now appeared on the scene as the champion of China’s 
rights. In 1899, addressed a memorandum to the governments of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Japan, Germany, and Italy, in which 
she demanded that the integrity of Chinese territory be respected, 
and that the ‘Open Door’ policy be fairly applied. China was un¬ 
able to close her doors to the foreigners, but they had closed her 
doors for her from within. America demanded that the Powers 
should renounce their privileges within their own ‘sphere of 
influence,* and have no reduced customs and transport rates in 
those areas. 

China was in a nightmare. It was not within her power to open 
or shut her doors, and the country was at the mercy of foreign 
depredations. She was drifting into chaos. The ruling House, now 
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represented by the blind and incompetent Empress Dowager, Tzu 
had grown so feeble that the foreign diplomats almost dis¬ 
regarded its existence. Like all women tyrants, Tzu Hsi was 
interested only in her own pleasure and power, and was incapable 
of caring for her country. The money voted for constructing a 
strong navy to protect the national interests, she commandeered 
for an extravagant pleasure park, and the only ship which appeared 
was one of marble that lay beside the lake and on which she held 
her imperial tea parties. 

But the germ of revolution was already beginning to stir like yeast 
in the Chinese masses. The defeat by Japan in 1895 was a great 
education to them: it showed that a comparatively small country, 
but one having a constitutional government and an up-to-date 
state machinery, could conquer a great nation ruled by despots who 
were blind to the outer world. The cry for reform rang through 
China. 

The leaders of this movement came, naturally enough, from 
South China. The Cantonese, who for years had traded with 
Hong-Kong and had mixed with the foreign merchants and 
administrators, were accustomed to comparing their businesslike 
methods with the old-fashioned inefficiency of their owm govern¬ 
ment. In addition, many of the Cantonese students had travelled 
to Japan, to Singapore, to Australia, and even to Western America, 
and there had seen popular government in action. Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of the Chinese Republic, and its revolutionary leader, was 
born and educated in the southern province of Kuangtung, and 
at the close of the nineteenth century had already started his 
activities, but his great day was still to come. Meanwhile, another 
Cantonese, K‘ang Yu-wei, was attempting to initiate reform within 
the old framework. 

K‘ang was a man of traditional learning, a Confucian scholar, 
and a writer of talent. His books on the reform of the Japanese 
Emperor Meiji, and on those of the Tsar Peter the Great of Russia, 
made a great impression on the Chinese Emperor. He was sup¬ 
ported in his views by a younger disciple, Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, founder 
of the journal ^Shih Wu PaOy and a pioneer of the new literature 
movement. Liang’s most famous writings were his studies on the 
reconstruction of modern Italy, and the fall of Poland. His easy, 
subtle, yet powerful style made him, perhaps, the most popular and 
influential writer of the day. Following the lead of K‘ang and Liang, 
many scholars began to translate the works of European thinkers 
and philosophers, including Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer, 
^hannes Muller, Adam Smith and David Hume, Jcan-Jacqucs 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and Montesquieu. The public mind was being 
prepared for violent changes. 

The fame of K‘ang Yu-wei*s works eventually reached the ears 
of the young Emperor T6h Tsung, who was by now a ruler in his 
own right. In 1^8 he received a memorandum from K^ang set- 



ting out the proposals for constitutional government, together with 
copies of his books on the Japanese and Russian reforms. We hear 
that he was profoundly impressed, that he sent for K‘ang and his 
pupil Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, and that he entrusted to them the working 
out of a complete system of reform for China. 

From the fifth to the seventh moon of that year, the enlightened 
decrees poured out, but unfortunately the Empress Dowager, who 
had been safely out of the way in her gorgeous summer palace, got 
wind of them, and sensed a threat to her power. She returned 
suddenly and declared that the reformers were plotting against her 
life. She ordered their immediate execution, and six of the most 
brilliant leaders were beheaded a few days later. K‘ang Yu-wei was 
secretly warned by the Emperor, and escaped to the protection of 
the International Settlement at Shanghai, and thence to Hong- 
Kong, while Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao fled to Japan. 

The helpless Emperor had to endure an undignified scolding 
from his royal aunt, and was then made prisoner on the beautiful 
‘Immortals’ Island’ in the ‘Southern Sea’ lake of the Peking Imperial 
Park. ‘He needs a little rest to recover from his indisposition,’ 
declared his loving aunt, who now took the affairs of government 
back into her own hands and hastened to annul all the recent 
innovations. 

The Empress Dowager’s rage against the reform party now 
extended to the interfering foreigners who had planted these ridicu¬ 
lous ideas of ‘constitution’ and ‘popular government’ in the minds 
of her countrymen. Moreover, the foreign legations had saved 
the young Emperor from assassination, had declined to recognise 
his forced ‘abdication,’ and had refused to deliver up the 
two main ‘conspirators,’ K‘ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, 
to her avenging hand. Besides having her personal grievances, 
she felt it essential to find some outlet for popular discontent: 
a furious persecution of the ‘foreign devils’ seemed a very appro¬ 
priate policy. 

The instrument was ready to her hand. North of the Yangtzu, 
secret societies were adding their disturbances to the general 
confusion, the most influential among them being the ‘/-Ao 
Ch'uan,* ‘the Society of Righteous and Harmonious Boxers.’ 
They were the descendants of the ‘White Lotus’ men who had once 
raised their troops against the Manchu Court. Now they wandered 
about the country, living like gipsies, and earning a precarious 
livelihood by street exhibitions of boxing and sword dancing. 
They were glad to welcome ‘converts,’ but more as members of 
a secret political society than as followers of a religion. They do 
not seem to have had any fervent political beliefs, but were ready 
to make mischief against any party when it served their ends. 

Their chief centre of activity had originally been Shantung pro¬ 
vince, in North-eastern China, but when Yuan Shih-k‘ai (the foture 
first President of the Chinese Republic) was made governor of that 
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province, he undermined their organisation and drove them out. 
They wandered northwards, inland, and arrived presently in the 
vicinity of Peking. 

At the capital, they found a strong atmosphere of racial hatred 
against the foreigner, nourished and incited by the formidable 
Empress Dowager. Nothing could be more to their taste, and they 
proceeded to fan the flame to white heat, under the grateful patron¬ 
age of the Court. ‘Back the Court and damn the Foreign Devils!* 
was their new watchword. They declared that their talismen were 
proof against the vaunted foreign bullets, and by spreading extrava¬ 
gant rumours of miracles, gained some credence for their claims. 
The Empress Dowager, a vain old woman intoxicated with hatred, 
readily believed any superstitious story that came to her ears, and 
her weakness was encouraged by the section of the Court whose 
anger against the foreigners was as hot as hers. One claimed to 
have had a spirit message from Kuan-kung, the Chinese God of 
War, to the effect that the foreigners were about to be annihilated. 
Another said that news had come of five dragons guarding the mouth 
of the Taku River: any foreign warship that dared to defy them and 
attempted to steam up-river would be sunk outright! 

In a word, China had been driven mad by the oppressions of 
foreign imperialists for many years, and now that the clear-headed 
statesmen and the young scholars, who alone had a realistic view of 
the modern world, had been driven out, the country was at the 
mercy of one proud, ignorant, flattery-besotted woman. 

In 1900 the storm broke. The Boxers, in their characteristic 
red turbans, broke into the homes of foreign missionaries and 
massacred them by the hundred. Chinese Christians were also 
assaulted and murdered. The inventions of the hated foreigner 
—railway tracks, electric cables, telephone wires, post offices— 
were torn up, mutilated, or set on fire. 

The movement spread and lost all control. The Empress Dowager, 
urged on by reactionary nobles, ceased merely to give covert support 
to the Boxers. She openly joined in the hunt and ordered that ‘all 
foreigners in China be put to death’—an order that was seized 
upon by the mob with frenzied delight. 

Many of the foreigners and some Chinese Christians took refuge 
in the legations. On the 20th of June in the same year, the Empress 
Dowager sent an ultimatum to the legations, ordering them to 
leave Peking within twenty-four hours. Upon the rejection of the 
ultimatum she declared war on them, and for eight weeks they 
were ferociously besieged until the armies of the eight allies— 
England, France, Russia, Germany, Japan, U.S.A., Italy, and 
Austria—reached them. 

As these armies marched towards Peking, no God of War and 
no five dragons intervened to save the Chinese. The imperial 
troops collapsed after a brief resistance, and the evil Tzu Hsi 
escaped from Peking in disguise, carrying the Emperor off with 



her, having first had his favourite concubine drowned in a welL 

The lovely city of Peking was left to the mercy of the victorious 
allied soldiers, who burned, looted, plundered, raped, and destroyed 
even more savagely than the Boxers had done. It was not a reput¬ 
able page in the history of either East or West. 

By the peace terms which wexe concluded in 1901, the leaders 
of the anti-foreign movement were to be put to death, and all the 
fortifications from the sea coast to Tientsin, just east of Peking, 
were to be abolished. This was in order that foreign troops could 
march into the capital at any time should such a movement ever 
break out again. Finally, so huge an indemnity was demanded— 
450 million taels (about 65 million pounds)—that until 1940 the 
Chinese people remained under its burden.^ 

Even after the treaty had been signed, Russia did not cease 
hostilities; her troops were already in Manchuria, and by a secret 
agreement subsequently concluded with China she virtually 
annexed these huge northern provinces, and was given permission 
to connect Port Arthur with the trans-Siberian railway. By this 
act, the inevitable conflict between Russia and Japan moved a 
step nearer. War broke out between them three years later. 

Tzu Hsi’s sun was setting. The humiliating peace terms with 
the foreigners, the contemptible opposition which the army had 
put up, and the general confusion of public affairs, served to turn 
the people’s hatred against the Court. Their sense of nationalism, 
already roused by anti-foreign propaganda, reminded them of 
the fact that theii ruling House was ‘foreign’ too. The Manchus 
must be driven out! 

Subversive literature—papers, periodicals, books—began to roll 
off the printing presses of the foreign concessions at Shanghai, 
Hong-Kong, and Macao, beyond the reach of the Empress’s pro¬ 
hibition. Many of them contained criticism of the Manchu dynasty, 
the conduct of their nobles and rulers; others described the battles, 
massacres, and oppressions which had taken place when the Sung 
and the Ming dynasties fell before the pressure of the Mongols and 
the Manchus. Revolutionary articles began to appear. The stage 
was set for Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary movement, and the Manchu 
dynasty did not long outlast Tzu Hsi’s death, which occurred in 
1908. 

^ In 1907 the U.S.A. agreed to remit a part of the indemnity unconditionally to 
China, and in her gratitude the Chinese government decided to spend this upon 
scholarships to American Universities. The Tsing Hua College, until the out¬ 
break of the present Sino-Japanese war in Peking, was also built largely with these 
funds. The flow of Chinese students to America had a profound and decisive 
effect upon Chinese history. It virtually scaled the fate of aynastic government in 
China. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


CHINA AND JAPAN {2)—THE KOREAN CAM- 
PAIGNS AND THE PRELUDE TO MANCHURIA 

Side by side with the attempt of Western nations to ‘monopolise’ 
the Chinese market, and to extort by war or diplomacy special 
privileges for themselves on her territory, came a new wave of 
encroachment from China’s eastern neighbour. Towards the 
end of the nineteenth century, Japan resumed her offensive against 
North-east China, especially Korea, which the military despot 
Hideyoshi had first attempted during the Ming dynasty.' And 
now it was as a ‘modern’ Powder that Japan advanced with her 
armies. 

Japan’s earliest contact with the Western world had, like China’s, 
been through the Christian missionaries, who at first brought useful 
learning, but subsequently began to meddle in politics and to pave 
the way for the imperialist ambitions of the countries they repre¬ 
sented, Hideyoshi at the end of the sixteenth century already recog¬ 
nised the danger, and ordered a general expulsion of the missionaries 
and a persecution of their Japanese converts. His successor con¬ 
tinued the policy, accompanying it with crucifixions, ear and nose 
cuttings, immersions in pools of sulphur, and other brutalities more 
than worthy of the Spanish Inquisition. Finally, in the year 1637, 
after a formidable rising had occurred among some Japanese 
Christian peasants, the government decided to close the country 
to all intercourse with other nations. 

For more than two centuries, Japan retired from the world 
like a recluse, until in July 1853 a strange event startled her from 
her dream of self-sufficiency. Matthew Calbraith Perry, an 
American commodore, arrived in Japanese waters with four 
warships. He dropped anchor, came ashore, and requested an 
interview with the leaders of the government. Complaining that 
some shipwrecked American sailors had been maltreated by the 
Japanese, Perry demanded the right to purchase raw materials 
and to trade at certain ports. Having staked his claim, he steamed 
back to America, promising to return the following year for the 
Emperor’s answer. 

The Japanese had been terrified at the sight of self-pro¬ 
pelling warships, and the peasants took them to be a kind of sea- 
monster. The Emperor prayed to Heaven for assistance, but no 
help came. Next year the monsters returned in even greater number, 
and with humiliation and anger the Japanese were obliged to 
open treaty ports to American merchants. 

This event, which changed the whole course of Japanese history, 
almost coincided with the accession of Japan’s greatest Emperor— 
the Emperor Meiji. America forced Japan into contact with the 
' See Chapter XXL 
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modern world; Mciji broke the power of rival factions within the 
island empire, and introduced a modern form of government. The 
result was that within a matter of two generations Japan passed 
from a civilisation typical of the Middle Ages, to that of a modern 
twentieth-century Power, capable among other things of challenging 
and defeating the huge Russian Empire. 

With the accession of the Emperor Meiji in 1867, Japan’s internal 
strength, and consequently her ambitions, grew by leaps and bounds. 
Her industries and armies modernised, she joined the imperialist 
Powers, and took part in their intrigues at China’s expense. The 
first stage of her continental policy, enacted during the decadent 
period of the Manchu dynasty, took the form of a plot to seduce 
from China her protectorate and ally Korea. This was finally 
accomplished in 1910, and from that time onwards Japan began 
steadily to exert her power over North-eastern China. By bribe 
and threat she insinuated herself into the confidence of Chinese 
administrators and war-lords, until she was able, in 1931, to occupy 
the whole Manchurian territory, thus opening the door for a large- 
scale invasion of China. Fully to understand the present struggle 
in East Asia, it is essential to know something of these preludes. 

The initial move against Korea took place in 1875. Japanese 
warships of a new model slid up the Seoul River, looking for trouble. 
The Korean garrisons immediately opened fire, and the Japanese 
commander hastened to lodge an indignant protest with the Chinese 
officials. China at that time had no Foreign Office. The body re¬ 
sponsible for the management of her foreign policy was called the 
‘General Yamen for controlling Foreign Affairs,’ and was staffed 
by bureaucrats entirely ignorant of their business. On being in¬ 
terrogated by the Japanese naval commander, the Yamen spokesman 
responded vigorously that Korea was indeed a Chinese Protectorate, 
but when a complaint against the Korean garrison was deposited, 
and compensation required, the Yamen hastened to wash its hands 
of the whole incident, declaring that it never interfered with the 
foreign or internal affairs of that country. 

No reply could better have pleased the Japanese, who lost no 
time in pressing the Koreans to accept their demands. When 
her Protectorate had been compelled, under the watchful eyes of 
J^anese warships, to proclaim its ‘independence,’ the Chinese 
officials realised too late how ill-advised had been their declaration. 
The wily Japanese had won the first move in their game of con¬ 
quering Korea and advancing upon China. 

Japan then began her famous policy of ^divide et imperay* which 
she later used in China with such disastrous effects upon her victim. 
There was in Korea at that time a section called the ‘Innovation 
Party’ which desired to emulate the political innovations recently 
effected in Japan. It was an easy matter for the Japanese to give 
both overt and covert support to this party, and to intensify the 
internal conflicts, so as to weaken the government’s authority. 
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One of the mischief makers was a certain Japanese genial 
who had been invited to act as military adviser in the formation 
of a more up-to-date army. He soon provoked a quarrel in the 
barracks which led to rioting, and in the course of it the general 
himself was killed. 

The Japanese were secretly delighted. To atone for the assassina¬ 
tion of a worthless general, they were allowed to station troops 
in the Korean capital! In 1884, these Japanese soldiers urged 
some truculent elements of the population, including members of 
the ‘Innovation Party,’ to make an assauh upon their ‘reactionary’ 
rulers. They led an attack on the palace, where the Queen was 
seized and put to death. The country trembled on the edge of a 
grave civil war, while the Japanese armies across the water waited 
anxiously for the moment when they might pounce upon their 
entangled prey. The Korean government, however, promptly 
applied to China for help, and Japan was obliged to look on with 
chagrin while Chinese forces put down the rebellion which she 
had just been at such pains to provoke. 

Next year, Japan lodged a protest with China, rebuking 
her for the interference, and reminding her of Korean ‘independ¬ 
ence.’ A pact was then concluded by which both Powers agreed 
to withdraw their troops, and not to respond to any appeal from 
the Korean government without notifying the other signatory. 

The pact was not long in bearing fruit. In 1894 another group 
of Korean malcontents, calling themselves ‘Partisans of Oriental 
Studies,’ raised an armed rebellion and began to spread destruction 
in the South. The Korean government appealed once more to 
China, who hastily despatched troops and quelled the revolt, 
even before the angry Japanese were able to embark an army. 

The Japanese ministers were furious. Why had China given 
no notice of her intention to send troops? Had she forgotten her 
pact with Japan? The officials of the ‘Tamen for Controlling Foreign 
Affairs’ were genuinely astonished. Of course they remembered 
the agreement, but they had merely given a helping hand to the 
Korean government: China had gained nothing from the exploit, 
and was about to withdraw her troops once more. Would not 
Japan agree to withdraw her protest—and her troops too? 

Japan would do neither. For some years now she had been pre¬ 
paring for open conflict with China, and while the Chinese Court 
hesitated and vacillated, Japan attacked her forces on Korean 
territory. China had never imagined such a situation, and was ill- 
prepared. Before she had properly mustered her forces, enemy 
troops had fallen upon them, driven them back well beyond 
the boundaries of Korea, and occupied a large part of Chinese 
territory, while the Japanese navy had simultaneously destroyed 
the Chinese fleet off the former British base of Weihaiwei. 

The Chinese Court was so alarmed that it hastily offered to nego¬ 
tiate. In the third moon of 1895, the notorious Treaty of Shimono- 
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seki was concluded—notorious because by its terms Japan was 
able for the first time to fasten her claws into the continent of 
Asia. Besides paying a huge indemnity, China agreed to cede 
Formosa to Japan, to open four treaty ports to her, and to allow 
Japanese warships to sail inland on the Chinese rivers. 

Before the negotiations were concluded, China had, in addition, 
agreed to hand over a part of Southern Manchuria known as the 
Liaotung Peninsula, including the vital base of Port Arthur. Now, 
Manchuria was regarded by Russia as her ‘sphere of influence,’ and 
she would not tolerate the proposal. Backed by Germany and 
France, she refused to countenance Japan’s so-called ‘legally’ 
acquired prize, and under very strong pressure, Japan, exhausted 
by war, was obliged to restore it to China in return for a large 
subsidy. From this moment, Japan began to foster thoughts of 
revenge against the Russian giant. 

After the Boxer Rising, which was put down in 1901 by a com¬ 
bination of eight Powers, including Russia, the disputed part of 
Southern Manchuria which had been wrested from Japan passed 
virtually into Russian control. Moreover, without any act of war, 
Russia was gradually extending her influence over Korea I Japan 
knew that with Korea in Russian hands, not only would she be 
driven out of China, but her own independence would be threat¬ 
ened. She decided to open hostilities with her mighty neighbour, 
before that neighbour could base its warships on Korean ports. 

Strengthened by an alliance with Great Britain, who also viewed 
with some dismay the Russian expansion, Japan demanded the 
monopoly of Korea, while acknowledging Russia’s special interest 
in Southern Manchuria. The Russian militarists, contemptuous of 
the Japanese gnat, and quite unconscious of the deadly nature of 
its sting, did not hesitate to reject the proposal. In February 1904, 
the Russo-Japanese war was declared. 

The new Japanese navy left port, and in a short time the Russian 
warships stationed in Eastern waters were swept from the sea. Then 
the armies met. The battles were fought out on Chinese soil, while 
the feeble Chinese government proclaimed its ‘strict neutrality,’ 
and uttered never a protest. A decisive engagement was fought on 
the first of January, 1905: 850,000 men took part in it, and the 
Russians were soundly defeated. Two months later, the famous 
Russian Baltic fleet, having made a tremendous journey by the Cape 
of Good Hope, arrived in the Pacific and engaged the Japanese 
navy. To the astonishment of the whole world, the proud Russian 
fleet had sailed to utter destruction: twenty-one warships were sunk 
and seven captured within a few hours I By April of 1905 the Rus¬ 
sians were suing for peace. 

The American President, Theodore Roosevelt, offered to act as 
arbitrator, and the peace treaty was signed at Portsmouth, U.S.A., 
in August of 1905. By its terms, the southern half of Sakhalin Island, 
one of the greatest fishing centres in the world, which Russia had 
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previously acquired from China, now passed into Japanese hands. 
The important naval bases of Port Arthur and Darien were also 
made over to Japan, while the southern section of the Chinese 
Eastern railway, which ran through Manchuria, and had been built 
by a Russian loan, became the property of Japan, and she was 
allowed to station her troops along it. Finally, Russia agreed 
to recognise Japanese predominance in the political, economic, and 
military affairs of Korea. China, as inay be imagined, found her¬ 
self in a strange situation: her own territory and rights were being 
transferred from one Power to another without even a consultation! 

Japan, on the other hand, had secured the position she had 
dreamed of, and quickly proceeded to strengthen her hold upon the 
eastern edge of the continent. Her first move was to set up a 
‘Southern Manchurian Railway Joint Stock Company,’ to serve as 
a political and economic agent in China. She followed this by 
establishing powerful army units—known as the Kuantung Army— 
in those Chinese coastal towns formerly leased to Russia and now 
given away to Japan. It was the clever co-operation of this army 
with the Manchurian railway which to a great degree facilitated 
the seizure of Manchuria and Jehol in 1931 and 1932. In 1910, 
despite her former pledges, she annexed the whole of Korea. 

Having once established herself on the continen^^ and brought 
to a successful end the first phase in her plan of Asiatic domination, 
Japan prepared for new acts of aggression. Her opportunity came 
in 1914, at the outbreak of war in the West: she declared war on 
Germany and made Chiao-chou, the German concession in 
Shantung province, her first objective. With the support of British 
troops, she captured the town, and proceeded thence along the 
railway westwards for at least a hundred miles. China protested 
fruitlessly: her neutrality was no more respected than it had been 
during the Russo-Japanese war. 

When every German soldier had left Chinese soil, the Chinese 
government proposed to the allied forces of Japan and Britain 
that their troops should be withdrawn and the territory restored to 
China. The British troops reasonably complied, and withdrew from 
Chiao-chou, but the Japanese called the suggestion ‘insulting,’ and 
instantly submitted a counter-proposal—the famous ‘Twenty-one 
Demands.’ 

The Demands were contained in five sections. Under the first, 
China was required to recognise Japan’s inheritance of all the former 
German rights and concessions in Chinese territory, as well as per¬ 
mit her to build railways in Shantung. The second section con¬ 
sisted of new Japanese claims upon Southern Manchuria and East¬ 
ern Mongolia. The third demanded the ri^ht to participate in the 
working of China’s largest iron foundry, iron deposits, and coal 
mines. The fourth directed China not to cede any ports, bays, or 
islands along the entire China coast to any third party, while the 
fifth—most invidious of all—insisted on the employment of Japanese 
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‘advisers’ in Chinese political, economic, and military organisa¬ 
tions. 

The Chinese government was at that time under the control of 
the treacherous Yuan Shih-k‘ai, who not only lacked the military 
support for rejecting Japan’s humiliating demands, but possibly 
even the will to do so. On the 25th of May, 1915, the agreement was 
signed with only a few modifications. The Japanese menace was 
creeping like a cancer into the body of China 1 When, in 1917, the 
Chinese government decided to enter the European war on the side 
of the Allies, she was doubtlessly actuated by a number of motives. 
But it seems likely that, with the participation of America, she was 
reckoning on a German defeat, and wished to have a seat at the 
Peace Conference, where she might discuss Japan’s claims to her 
territory on an equal footing. She hoped for a Japanese withdrawal 
from Shantung and Southern Manchuria. 

But her hopes were doomed to disappointment. When the nations 
met to draw up the Versailles Treaty, despite President Wilson’s 
initial support of China’s claim to her own land, the German rights 
in Shantung were granted 10 Japan. The protests of the Chinese 
delegation were overruled, and in anger and disappointment it 
withheld its signature from the treaty. 

China’s cause had been betrayed at Versailles, and the Powers 
were not unaware of it. It was mainly in order to make some atone¬ 
ment that the Washington Conference was called in 1921, at the 
suggestion of America. Nine Powers took part: China, Japan, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Portugal, Holland, Belgium, and U.S.A., 
and in February 1922 all these Powers, including Japan, put their 
signature to a treaty which promised 

‘to respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China.’ 

The treaty also contained clauses to the effect that China should 
be given the fullest opportunity ‘to develop and maintain for herself 
an effective and stable government.’ In accordance with the treaty, 
Japan was, at long last, obliged to withdraw from Shantung, and 
also to renounce some of the ‘Twenty-one Demands.’ 

But although the Western Powers had admitted China’s right to 
work out her own salvation, there was as yet no government holding 
real authority in the country. Since the fall and death of Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai in 1915, the North had split into factions under rival war¬ 
lords, quite in the evil old imperial style. The South, under the 
leadership of Sun Yat-sen and the Kuomintang (‘The National 
People’s Party’), was feeling its way towards a modern republican 
TOvemment, but its authority was still limited. At last, with 
Cbiang Kai-shek at its head, the Kuomintang army began its 
victorious march through China, subduing, unifying, and finally 
overthrowing the regimes of the war-lords—a story which must be 
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told in a later chapter. Japan, on the pretext of ‘protecting her 
nationals in Shantung,’ sent troops to the North, who, disguised 
in the uniform of the war-lords, were able for a short time to hold 
up the advance of the Chinese patriots. But this civil war in North 
China, fermented and sponsored by the Japanese, was finally broken 
when Chang Tso-lin, a powerful general who controlled the Peking 
government, and former confederate of the Japanese, unexpectedly 
made his peace with the Kuomintang. 

Japan could no longer fail to realise that a free, united Re¬ 
publican China was in the throes of birth, and that in the course of 
time it would grow to powerful manhood. There was no moment 
to be lost if she was to keep her grip upon the continent and fulfil 
the destiny she dreamed of. Intrigue and diplomacy were powerless 
now, and she therefore resorted to force. In September 1931 she 
invaded Manchuria with a considerable army, and within a few 
months had brought the whole of it under her domination. This 
was the spark which kindled the present war in the Far East. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

DR. SUN YAT-SEN, FATHER OF THE CHINESE 

REPUBLIC 

In the flank of the Purple-and-Golden Hills, on the outskirts of 
Nanking, stands a marble mausoleum, in which lies the body of a 
much-loved Chinese patriot. It is the memorial hall of Sun Yat-scn, 
Father of the Chinese Republic. 

At a time when the Chinese nation was suffering more grievously 
than ever before in her history, when her rulers had forfeited all 
the respect and affection of their subjects, when Japan and ihc 
Powers from the West were doing their best to tear her in pieces and 
to seize the juiciest morsels, Sun Yat-sen appeared to direct the un¬ 
rest of the Intellectuals towards a reasonable political theory, and 
eventually to lead the masses in armed revolt against their reaction¬ 
ary rulers. To his inspiring leadership is due the rise of the New 
China—the China which, with still diffident hands, is building a 
great destiny. 

He seems to have been born to rebellion. It is recorded that unlike 
the customarily docile Chinese children, he frequently defied his 
teacher, and was soundly beaten for it. This defiance he soon car¬ 
ried into the wider world outside the school gate. Even as a young 
boy, he looked with the utmost contempt upon the respected 
bourgeois householders of the neighbourhood who gave themselves 
superior airs but were worldly enough to keep a number of 
frivolous concubines! He hated the government officials: he $€tw 
them extorting unreasonable taxes from his honest, hardworking 
farmer friends, and he noticed that they were powerless to restrain 
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the pirates who attacked the coastal village where he lived, and 
burnt down the little cottages. 

Eventually he came to hate the ruling House as well. An old 
man to whose stories he would listen with shining eyes and rapt 
attention was a veteran of the T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion. He would tell 
over and over again the fascinating story of that daring revolt 
against the Manchu rulers which had ended just three years before 
Sun’s birth, until the seed of racial hatred against the Manchu 
conquerors was sown deeply in the young boy’s heart. 

As he grew older, his bright imagination and adventurous spirit 
longed for new scenes and new ideas. He wanted to leave the 
atmosphere of tradition in his family circle. An elder brother had 
already established himself as a farmer in Honolulu, and now, at 
the age of thirteen and against the wishes of his parents. Sun 
decided to join him and to start a new life in the new world. 

At first, he worked with his brother, helping him with the sale 
of his produce, but presently, as he showed signs of remarkable 
intellectual qualities, he became a student of the University at 
Haw’aii. During his course there, he adopted the Christian re¬ 
ligion, much to his brother’s displeasure. Sun the elder felt that the 
young man was being swept off his feet by the attractive culture of the 
West, and would come to despise the wisdom of the Chinese sages. 
Accordingly he removed him from the university and sent him home. 

In 1884, at the age of eighteen, Sun found himself once more in 
the Fatherland, full of alarming ambitions and modern ideas. One 
of his first actions was to insult the local god. In his village there 
stood a temple to the powerful deity ‘Pei Ti’—the Northern 
Heavenly Emperor—an object of veneration to all the inhabitants, 
including his own relatives. Sun, with his Christian training and 
Western education, looked upon this practice as an ignorant 
superstition, and entering the temple one day, in a mood of re¬ 
bellious anger he dealt the image such a smashing blow upon the 
cheek that he broke his own fingers! The act appeared to the 
villagers as unpardonable blasphemy, and they waited in terror for 
the god’s vengeance. For fear of being lynched, Sun was obliged 
to flee to the sanctuary of Hong-Kong. 

At Hong-Kong the young man began to develop a political con¬ 
sciousness, and the following year, 1885, niarked a vital phase in his 
mental development. The cession of Annam to France by the dis¬ 
heartened Manchu Court, although it had suffered no military 
defeat at the hands of the French, stirred a rumble of complaint 
through the all too acquiescent masses, and as a result of this shock the 
conception began to form in the mind of the student Sun, that 
China’s salvation must come through revolution, and that this 
revolution was imminent. 

To organise a revolutionary party, however, under a despotic 

J overnment, was neither a safe nor an easy matter. Weak as the 
Sourt was in its relations with foreign Powers, it was strong enough 
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to handle the unarmed people, and could be expected to put down 
a conspiracy with the utmost brutality. Moreover, if any agent of 
the Court got wind of such a plot, it would mean death and torture 
not only for the conspirators, but for their families, relations, and 
friends. Sun, accordingly, decided to work with caution, and under 
the guise of respectability. He would study medicine, and as a 
doctor would have ample opportunity of mixing with all types of 
people and of spreading his doctrine wherever the ground appeared 
fruitful. At the age of twenty-one he became a student at the Yale- 
in-China medical school at Hong-Kong, where he and three of his 
closest acquaintances earned the nickname of ‘the Four Great 
Bandits.’ In 1892 he obtained his doctor’s degree, and proceeded to 
open a chemist’s store in Canton, where he sold his political ideas to 
his customers, together with his prescriptions. 

Two years later, China suffered an ignominious defeat at the 
hands of Japan in Korea, and at the Treaty of Shimonoseki was 
obliged to make humiliating concessions. The Chinese masses, 
whom an autocratic government kept deliberately uneducated, 
heard little of all this, except that even heavier taxes were levied on 
them to pay war indemnities to Japan. But the students and intel¬ 
lectuals, especially those of the South who had studied in missionary 
schools and colleges, and had made enough contact with Western 
learning to realise the backw^ardness and inefficiency of their 
government, now began to organise themselves into secret political 
societies. This military defeat at the hands of their puny neighbour 
‘spurred the sides of their intent’: the same year they attempted to set 
up a revolutionary government in Canton, but the rising was pre¬ 
mature, and was instantly quelled by government troops. 

Dr. Sun, meanwhile, had returned to Honolulu, where, in his old 
university circle, he organised a political society under the name 
of the ^Hsing Chung HuV —‘Resurgent China.* These supporters were 
outside the jurisdiction of the Manchu officials, and ran no risk of 
capture. It proved later that the backbone of the whole revolution¬ 
ary movement, both in men and money, was to come from the 
Overseas Chinese—inhabitants of Malaya, of the Pacific Islands, and 
of Australia, as well as more distant countries. 

Next year, the revolutionists advanced one step nearer: head¬ 
quarters of the ‘Resurgent China Society’ were set up in Hong- 
Kong, territory still under the protection of Western law. It was 
now that the national flag, under which the people of Free China 
arc still fighting for their rights and liberty, was first designed. 
It shows a white sun on a plain blue field, representing the sky, 
and symbolises the qualities of‘purity’ and ‘brightness.’ It was with 
the establishment of this society in Hong-Kong that the movement 
for revolution was inexorably set in motion: from now on it gathered 
force and momentum until, in 1911, it burst upon the country like 
a flooding river. 

From Honolulu, Dr. Sun began a more extensive tour: he 
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travelled first to the United States, and thence to England. There 
was in Sun’s character a remarkable combination of the visionary 
and the realist. While he dreamed of a People’s Government, under 
which a reign of perfect justice, charity, and contentment would 
begin, he also saw that before China could throw off the hated 
domination of foreign Powers and stand on an equal footing with 
them, she would have to learn the rules of the \Vestern game, as 
Japan had done. 

‘Chinese aspirations,’ he wrote once, ‘can be realised only when we 
understand that, to regenerate the state ... we must welcome 
the influx of foreign capital on the largest possible scale, and also 
must attract foreign scientists and trained experts to develop our 
country and train us.’ 

It was in order to win the sympathy and ultimately the financial 
and technical support of the American and British governments, 
that he undertook the journey. But soon after his arrival in London, 
he was kidnapped by the Chinese Embassy! The ambassador at 
that time was a Mandarin, who evidently planned to win the eternal 
gratitude of his Emperor by sending the revolutionary leader to 
his death. The plot was foiled by an Embassy porter who brought 
news of the arrest to Dr. Sun’s former teacher, Sir James Cantlie. 
Next morning, the news flashed across all the headlines, and a 
protest despatched from the Foreign Office secured his instant release. 
The little room at 49 Portland Place, where he was secretly detained, 
is preserved as it was, to the present day, in memory of that strange 
incident. 

The following year, 1897, was another critical one in Chinese 
affairs. The occupation of Chiao-chou by the German fleet, on 
a trumped-up excuse, was instantly followed by demands on the 
part of the other Powers for similar naval bases. The carving up 
of China into ‘spheres of influence’ for the rival Western Powers 
had begun. Dr. Sun returned from Europe. He dared not risk 
capture by landing in China, but went to Japan where he organised 
secret revolutionary societies, especially among Chinese students 
at the universities. He had the tireless, ever-welling energy of the 
political reformer, and for the next few years he travelled incessantly 
between Japan, Hong-Kong, and Annam, founding societies, 
issuing orders, consulting, encouraging, planning. 

Another revolutionary attack on Canton in 1902 was a failure, 
and a rising in Hunan in 1904 was quickly put down. In 1905, 
Japan, realising the implications of Sun’s influence tl^n Young 
China, began a persecution of Chinese students in her county. 
For the saJke of the future. Sun could not afford to risk his life, 
but removed his headquarters to Annam. In 1907 and 1908 there 
were further failures in military operations, and in 1909 Dr. Sun 
had to travel once more to Europe to appeal for financial help. 
The movement was in desperate need of funds if it was to break 
the back of the imperial armies. 
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Despite all these reverses, persecutions, and rebuffs; despite the 
fact that financiers abroad continued to regard him as a wild vision¬ 
ary and preferred to stake their money upon the decadent Manchus, 
Sun Yat-sen hoped, believed, and toiled. And the winds of revolu¬ 
tion were rising. There were mysterious assassinations of Manchu 
nobles; there were sporadic rebellions in every quarter of the country; 
the doctrine of revolution passed from lip to lip. 

The Emperor drafted ‘new armies’ to defend his throne: young 
revolutionaries volunteered and secretly spread their propaganda 
among the soldiers. It was not long before the new army was a 
solid body of revolutionists! The battle for Canton was reopened 
by this very army in 1910, and though, owing to the death of its 
brilliant leader, the revolutionists again scored no success, their 
day was almost at hand. In March of igii seventy-two young 
partisans, ‘the flower of the party,’ fell in bitter fighting round the 
city, and were buried at Yellow Flower Hill in the suburbs. Their 
tomb is still visited by thousands of their grateful countrymen. 
This was the last failure. 

In October of the same year, the great revolution broke in earnest 
and spread beyond the control of the government forces. Sun’s 
‘visions’ were justified. The government’s misguided policy over 
the railway rights offered the occasion, though the roots lay 
broader and deeper. A branch of the great Peking-Hankow-Canton 
railway system W2is to be built in Ssuch‘uan, and was to be financed 
by a loan raised among the inhabitants of the province. After capital 
had been invested and the construction was already in progress, 
the Peking government, feebly yielding to foreign pressure, handed 
the building rights over to the bankers of Germany, Great Britain, 
France, and U.S.A. 

The Ssuch‘uanese were disappointed and angry. Their own railway 
in which they had invested their savings, and the very soil of their 
own country, were being sold over their heads to the interfering 
foreigner. They began to organise for rebellion. A ‘Society for the 
Protection of Railway Rights’ was formed, and under its auspices 
thousands of angry citizens rallied in the provincial capital for a 
demonstration, bearing with them the ancestral tablet of the last 
Emperor, Teh Tsung ‘the Virtuous,’ who had treated them with 
fairness and generosity. The movement quickly caught fire: 
the ordinary townspeople were supported by the merchants and 
students of the whole province, hundreds of whom went on strike 
and brougfll the normal life of Ssuch‘uan to a standstill. 

The provincial governor, nicknamed ‘the Butcher,’ temporarily 
subdued the rising with the utmost brutality. He ordered his cavalry¬ 
men to charge the demonstrators, and at least forty were killed and 
many more injured in the mtlic. But the Ssuch‘uanesc did not 
suffer and die in vain: their act and its bloody sequel served as the 
cue for rebellious deeds and voices all over the country. 

About a month later, a plot to assassinate the governor of a 
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neighbouring province—Hupei—^was discovered, and a precious 
book containing a register of the revolutionists fell into the governor’s 
hands! There was only one way to avert a wholesale execution— 
immediate action. 

Next night, the fateful tenth of October, the first shots were fired 
on the governor’s house at Wuch^ang, and the governor took to 
his heels under cover of darkness. The revolutionists had, as yet, 
no competent leader, and accordingly they devised the ingenious 
plan of capturing one by force! While one of their bands attacked 
the governor’s house, another visited the house of a celebrated 
army officer, and dragging him out of bed, compelled him at the 
pistol’s butt to act as their military commander. This was Li 
Yuan-hung, a man of such easy-going temper that he had the 
nickname of ‘Goddess of Mercy Li.’ 

Under Li’s organisation, the revolutionary army was able to 
occupy the three neighbouring towns of Wuch‘ang, Hankow, and 
Hanyang—the very heart of China in the centre of the Yangtzu 
valley. From this spark, flames leapt up in all corners of the vast 
country. Within fifty days fourteen provinces had declared for 
the revolutionists; the governors appointed by the Court had been 
driven out, and revolutionary forces, formed of local militia and 
volunteers, were organised to keep order. The nuclei of local revolu¬ 
tionary governments were formed. Even in the vicinity of Peking 
there was underground revolutionary activity. 

The Court, now thoroughly alarmed, despatched a powerful 
army to Hankow under the ambitious and treacherous Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai, till now a keen supporter of the Emperor. Yuan’s army 
was more than a match for the inexperienced revolutionary forces: 
Hankow fell, and the city was burnt almost to the ground. Having 
given a demonstration of his power, Yuan held his hand, hoping to 
strike a favourable bargain with the revolutionaries. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen had been hastening back from Europe to direct 
the movement, and on arriving in Shanghai, agreed to become 
temporary president of a Chinese Republic. But although the 
acknowledged leader and initiator of the revolution, and already 
greatly beloved in his circle of supporters. Sun was still little known 
to the masses. Moreover, Yuan Shih-k‘ai stood at the head of a 
powerful army, and it seemed clear to Sun that if the revolution 
was to succeed, terms must be reached with his opponent. He 
therefore privately approached Yuan and offered him the presidency 
if he would loyally support the revolution. 

Now Yuan was an ambitious politician before everything, and to 
become the country’s leader would fulfil his most extravagant dreams. 
Without more ado he gave solemn assurances to Sun Yat-sen, his 
old enemy, and, abandoning the cause of the Court he had so long 
upheld, addressed a memorandum to the young Emperor, expressing 
his own sympathy with the opinion of the masses, and advising that 
he should abdicate ‘like the ancient Sage-Emperors Yao and Shun.’ 
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Deserted by their most powerful and able statesman, the Emperor 
and his supporters realised that their hour had come. The Emperor 
abdicated; the Republic was given birth; the country belonged 
to the people! 

A People’s Parliament was called, though it cannot be claimed 
that it was, as yet, representative of the nation. There was no 
system of universal suffrage, nor would it have been practical 
until the masses, who had hitherto been deliberately kept in ignor¬ 
ance of public affairs, received some political education. The parlia¬ 
ment which now ‘elected’ Yuan Shih-k‘ai first President of the 
Chinese Republic was formed principally of representatives of the 
revolutionary forces. Sun Yat-sen’s own political party—the original 
‘Resurgent China Society’—subsequently reformed into ‘The China 
League,’ was once more reorganised, and given its present name 
of‘Kuomintang’—‘The National People’s Party.’ Dr. Sun himself, 
with the zeal and self-immolation of the true reformer, made no 
attempt to appropriate a high position in the new regime. Declaring 
his aim of bringing China into line with the modern civilisations 
of the West, he departed to Japan, in order to study their methods 
of industry, and especially railway building. 

In his absence. Yuan Shih-k‘ai proceeded to give full rein to his 
ambitions. An inner voice began to tempt him with the notion of 
declaring himself Emperor and founding a dynasty for his descen¬ 
dants. It is certain that the inner voice was supported, if not pro¬ 
moted, by the Japanese, who saw in the birth of a Republic, and 
the strong, modem, industrialised nation which might grow out 
of it, the death blow to her hope of dominating the continent of 
Asia. 

Yuan’s first treacherous act was to dissolve the Kuomintang 
in 1913, which was tantamount to removing the whole Opposition. 
A year later, he dispensed with parliament altogether. Dr. Sun, 
though disappointed, never despaired. He reassembled the 
Kuomintang in Japan, renaming it the ‘Chinese Revolutionary 
Party,’ and declared he would organise a movement to depose 
Yuan—he would bring about a new and better revolution! 

Meanwhile, in Peking the idea was sedulously fostered that only 
by a return to the monarchy could China recover her failing power. 
Dr. Frank Goodnow, American adviser to the President, was re¬ 
ported to have offered his opinion that ‘the monarchical system is 
better suited to China than the Republican system,’ and this, 
possibly casual, observation formed the basis of a great propaganda 
drive hy Yuan’s agents. A society was formed, called the 'Ch^ou 
An HuV —the ‘Society for Promoting Security’—^whose main object 
was the restoration of the monarchy. The provincial governors, 
war-lords who owed their position to the President, enthusiastically 
invited Yuan to mount the throne. At the ‘Packed’ elections of 
December 1915, the majority declared in favour of monarchy* 
The Council of State thereupon formally invited Yuan to receive 
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the imperial crown. A rebellion immediately broke out in the 
South, and Yuan’s courage began to ebb. He postponed the en¬ 
thronement, and in March of the following year renounced his 
claim. A few months later, death cut short his failure and humilia¬ 
tion. 

From Yuan’s death in 1916 till the second revolution in 1926, 
China was at the mercy of contending rulers. In the North, 
officers of Yuan’s ‘Northern Ocean Army’—the powerful army 
which he had organised for the defence of the Manchu Court— 
fought a series of civil wars with one another for almost twenty years. 
During Yuan’s five years of power, their quarrels had been kept 
within reasonable bounds, but they now broke out into ferocious 
conflicts which devastated the country and solved nothing. A few 
of these war-lords were generals of strength and personality, but 
for the most part they were vain, illiterate men. They had little 
knowledge of their own country, and still less of international 
affairs. They surrounded themselves with the scum left behind 
by the Manchu Court. They gambled and indulged in food, 
wine, and passion. They levied impossible taxes on the peasants 
within their jurisdiction, and they falsely administered the law, 
invoking the death penalty at their pleasure. Their undisciplined 
soldiers were a terror to their subjects. When their forces were 
destroyed by rivals, they fled to the protection of the foreign 
concessions or settlements. 

Their public administration was as worthless as their personal 
behaviour. Education was entirely neglected; industry, so sorely 
needed by the country, was discouraged. Most of the schoolmasters 
and employees in public utility services remained unpaid. All 
the money that could be drained from the unfortunate people was 
deposited in foreign banks against the time when their influence 
would collapse, and they would be obliged to become ‘gentlemen 
of leisure.’ The war-lords were immeasurably rich. 

In the South, Dr. Sun had returned to Canton and reorganised 
the Chinese revolutionary party which he had formed in Japan 
into the ‘Chungkuo Kuomintang’—the Chinese National People’s 
Party. In 1921 he set up a revolutionary government in the city 
and was elected extraordinary president. It was at this stage that 
the influence of Russia played an interesting and profound part in 
the direction of the revolution. Although Dr. Sun never believed 
in the application of Communism to Chinese society, he could not 
fail to be roused by its achievements in replacing the Tsarist regime. 
Already, in 1920, the first Communist organisation had appeared 
in China in the form of a scientific society ‘for studying Socialism 
and Marxism.* At the Third Plenary Assembly of Socialist Youth, 
held in 1924 at Canton, it was decided to form this society into a 
branch of the Third International, and to call it the Chinese 
Communbt Party. At this time, the membership was between 
five and sbe hundred. 
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Meanwhile, in 1923, a joint declaration had been issued by Russia 
and the Canton government, announcing the cordial and friendly 
relations which were to exist between die two countries. Russia 
then sent two very able advisers to Canton—Borodin and Galcns. 
The former was well experienced as a revolutionary organiser, 
while the second was an able militarist, capable of supplying that 
drive and organisation which the Chinese revolutionaries so 
badly needed. It was under his guidance that a Military Institute 
was established at Whampoa (or Huang-P‘u)—an island opposite 
Canton—and here, under the supervision of China’s future leader, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and with Russian instructors, a conquering mili¬ 
tary weapon was forged. Borodin, for his part, had strongly urged 
the creation of an institute for training propagandists, the essential 
of every popular movement, and he persuaded Sun Yat-sen to 
compile, publish, and propagate his revolutionary principles. The 
book which resulted is the famous ^San Min Chu V —the ‘Three 
Principles of the People’—which became a sort of Bible to the whole 
Chinese nation, and is known by heart by every school and college 
student of the present day. 

It was also due to Borodin’s influence that Dr. Sun agreed to 
admit Communists to membership of the Kuomintang. During 
the military conquest of the North by the armies of Chiang Kai- 
shek, these Communist members supplied very valuable assistance, 
and their good relations gave promise of a national unity which was 
still far from existing. 

In 1924, the head of the Peking government was overthrown 
by two enemy generals, who now invited Dr. Sun to Peking to 
discuss the establishment of a central government. Dr. Sun’s 
semi-Gommunist government in Canton had been on the verge of 
disaster from a revolt of Cantonese merchants; he was also gravely 
ill with cancer. Probably these two factors influenced him to 
accept the invitation, unpalatable as it must have been to Comrade 
Borodin. Soon after his arrival in Peking, and before the conversa¬ 
tions could start. Dr. Sun died, on the twelfth of March, 1925. 

He died disappointed, but not despairing. He knew that much 
had been achieved, but that the revolution was not fully accom¬ 
plished. He left a courageous and moving Testament to his com¬ 
rades, in which he declared: 

‘For forty years I have devoted myself to the revolutionary cause. 
My aim is to obtain for China freedom and equality. From my forty 
years’ experience I perceive that to carry out this aim we must rouse 
the whole nation, and we must ally with those nations which will 
treat China on an equal footing. Then let us all rise and fight to¬ 
gether! The revolution is not yet! Let my comrades follow the 
policy I have prescribed in my books. . . . Let them continue 
to strive and struggle till final victory. Let them carry out my 
latest policy of calling a People’s Congress, and of abolishing the 
unequal treaties. This must be achieved speedily. Such is my Willi* 
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A great leader was lost, but the revolutionary movement which 
Dr. Sun had swung into motion abated nothing of its force with his 
death. It followed the path he had measured for it until it was fully 
consiunmated. But the debt of modem China to its Father remained 
incalculable: without his energy, imagination, and inspiring guid¬ 
ance, China might never have become a solid, living unity, capable 
of standing, as she does to-day, against the Japanese armies. 
It is said of Dr. Sun that despite his visionary schemes, so powerful 
was his eloquence that his dreams became realities for his audience 
while he spoke. He himself never doubted the successful end of the 
Republic. In the gravest crises, he held the chosen band together 
with that spirit of Ha wu weV —‘the great undauntedness’—^which was 
a favourite phrase in his writings. After his death, an aura of divi¬ 
nity seemed to grow around him; and until the rise to glory of 
the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, Dr. Sun was the object of 
adoration with almost every Chinese throughout the world. In 
most Chinese houses at the present day, a picture of Sun Yat-sen 
hangs from the wall of the living room; the ‘father’ looks down on 
his great family with kindly eyes. By the side of the portrait arc 
generally reproduced two lines of his handwriting, 

‘The Revolution is not achieved yet. 

My comrades must struggle now as in the past!’ 

The ’‘San Min Chu V —‘Three Principles of the People’— 
may sound neither remarkable nor new to Western ears, to whom the 
Rights of Man is already an old story, but to China at the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth centui'y they were something to marvel over. 
The three principles were those of Nationalism, Democracy, and 
Livelihood. The principle of Nationalism was to unite the five 
sub-races which compose the modern Chinese people, and to give 
them political, economic, and social equality. It aimed at overriding 
the traditional and limited loyalties of family and clan by the wider 
loyalty to a united nation. It also declared that China should be 
freed from foreign pressure so that she stood as an independent 
nation among the modern nations of the world. 

The principle of Livelihood dealt with the protection of the work¬ 
ers from unjust laws, the control and limitation of capital, the regu¬ 
lation of land ownership, the development of peasants’ and workers’ 
movements, and their political education. Under the principle of 
Democracy were classed all those ‘rights’ which are now a common¬ 
place in the West—‘a state belonging to all the people, a govern¬ 
ment controlled by all the people, and rights and benefits for the 
encouragement of all the people,’ 

Dr, Sun divided the building of the new China into three stages— 
military operations, political tutelage, and constitutional govern¬ 
ment. During the first stage, the revolutionary army would have to 
fight for the unification of the country, though wherever the forces 
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went they would disseminate the Three Principles of the People, 
and ei^ain the aim of their leader. In the second stage, members 
of the Kuomintang with special training in organisation and propa¬ 
ganda would be sent into every district that the army had occupied, 
and there would train the people in self-government. When a 
province had completed its training, representatives of every district 
would be convened, provincial laws promulgated according to 
the local traditions, and a provincial governor elected by popular 
vote. When more than half the provinces in the country had thus 
set up their new provincial laws, a People’s Congress would be 
summoned and a National Constitution created. This congress 
would usher in the third and final stage—Constitutional govern¬ 
ment—‘by, of, and for the people.’ 

The three stages have not been worked out as their great designer 
hoped. The destruction of the war-lords was hardly achieved 
before a break between Kuomintang and Communists ushered in 
a new period of civil hostilities, and no sooner had these two revolu¬ 
tionary parties united than Japan launched her undeclared war on 
the whole country. It seems that since Dr. Sun’s death until the 
present time, there has been no pause in ‘Military Operations.’ 

Despite these adverse circumstances, however, the second and 
third stages have been given a tentative trial. During the years of 
war between the Communist and Kuomintang armies, both parties 
promoted political activity among the masses—an activity which 
in some measure conformed with Dr. Sun’s idea of ‘Political 
Tutelage.’ Moreover, the union of the two parties immediately 
before the outbreak of war has given the people a chance to exercise 
their constitutional rights, and to exert some influence upon govern¬ 
ment policy. A People’s Council has been set up alongside the 
administrative and executive organisations which allows the people 
at least a nominal voice in the direction of national affairs. 

It cannot be admitted that China is yet politically educated, and 
even less that her present government is ‘constitutional’ in the sense 
understood by the Western democracies, but we can truly declare 
that the revolution is working towards this end, and the complete 
fulfilment of Dr. Sun’s ambition for his countrymen. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

CHINA AND THE WESTERN POWERS (3)—THE 
EUROPEAN WAR AND THE ‘NEW CIVILISA¬ 
TION MOVEMENT.’ 

At the time when the young Chinese Republic struggled to 
birth, the foreign Powers had nicely adjusted their ‘spheres of 
influence’ in Cluna, and were at pains to sec that no one of them 
enjoyed greater rights or larger territorial concessions than the 



rest. But with the outbreak of the European War of 1914-18, 
this balance was shaken to pieces. Germany, Russia, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium were all too deeply involved in their own deadly 
struggle to be able to safeguard their interests in China, while 
Japan, the V^lain of Asia, was free to seize her golden opportunity, 
and to assert her long-desired domination of the Far East by every 
means, fair or foul, that lay in her power. The United States, it is 
true, remained outside the European conflict until the final year, 
but her heart and ultimate interests lay with the Western demo¬ 
cracies. From time to time she attempted to intervene in the Far 
East and to restrict Japan’s predatory movements, but her actions 
were on the whole ineffective, since the Japanese felt sure she would 
not resort to arms. 

At the outset of the Great War, China decided to remain neutral, 
and proposed that hostilities should be excluded from her territory, 
including that leased by the belligerent foreign Powers. Japan, 
however, declared war on Germany, while loudly asserting that she 
had done so in fulfilment of obligations to her ally, Great Britain, 
and that she had no territorial ambitions in China at alL This well- 
known prevarication deceived nobody: an attack up)on the German 
property in China was both expected and delivered. In little more 
than a month, the German garrisons capitulated and Japan 
became master of Chiao-chou, an important district of Shantung 
province. China, of course, as a ‘neutral,’ had not interfered, 
beyond protesting, quite ineffectively, that Japan had extended 
her operations beyond the former German territory. 

The acceptance of the shameful ‘Twenty-one Demands,’ 
which followed on this Japanese success in Shantung, must be laid 
at the door of President Yuan Shih-k‘ai; but for China’s entry 
into the European War, Yuan’s pro-Japanese lieutenant, the Premier 
Tuan Ch‘i-jui, was responsible. No doubt the Allies had exerted 
considerable pressure upon the Chinese government to take this 
step, partly in order to recruit Chinese labour and partly to gain 
control of enemy shipping interned in Chinese ports. Moreover, 
as we have noted,^ Yuan’s government counted on an allied victory 
and hoped by participation to better China’s position vis-a-vis 
Japan. But Tuan’s own motives were far from disinterested. His 
private plan in declaring war was to announce a huge war budget, 
and on the strength of it to borrow heavily from the Japanese. 
The loan would not be used to support the forces of democracy: on 
the contrary, it would be of splendid service to his own reactionary 
government in fighting the revolutionary forces of the South! 

Japan had no illusion about Tuan’s integrity. But it suited her 
own plans to nourish civil wars in China, for in that way the country 
would be weakened and laid open to her predatory armies. She 
accordingly invested her money in the unhappy Chinese wars, 
and it is on record that from August 1917, when the government 
' See Chapter XXVI. 
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at Peking declared war on Germany, till his fall in 1920, Tuan 
borrowed from Japan sums amounting to no less than five hundred 
million Chinese dollars. As a reward for these favours, Tuan’s 
representatives offered Japan the much-disputed rights of railway 
building in Shantung, former German ‘sphere of influence.’ 

This small gift proved to be its donors’ ruin. Under the Treaty 
of Versailles, by which China expected to regain full sovereignty 
of her own territory, including Shantung, Japan was allowed to 
retain almost all the rights formerly enjoyed by Germany. It was 
discovered (to the convenience—let us admit—of the Western 
nations) that in Tuan’s pact with Japan the Chinese government 
had courteously expressed its ‘pleasure’ in handing over the railway 
rights, and what had been done with ‘pleasure’ could hardly be 
called ‘compulsion,’ argued the Powers. In vain did the Chinese 
delegation—^which was composed of representatives from 
both Northern and Southern governments—plead with the Con¬ 
ference. The decision could not be reversed. 

When the delegation returned to China, and news of its defeat 
spread among the people, a long-suppressed disgust and anger 
at the government’s dishonesty, felt especially by the young 
intellectuals, broke out with a fury that swept all before it. It is 
called in history the ‘May the Fourth Movement,’ and from this 
memorable fourth of May, 1919, dates not only the growing power 
of the revolutionary forces under the Kuomintang, but a pheno¬ 
menon of immense significance to China’s future—a cultural 
renaissance! 

The Movement broke out in Peking, under the organisation of 
Kuomintang agents, and the agitators consisted almost entirely 
of school and university students. In each university or secondary 
school, a students’ union was formed, with the seriousness and 
character of a political party. Each union was composed of a 
committee of representatives, who discussed and made decisions 
like a parliament, and a committee of wardens who in the r 61 e 
of cabinet executed the decisions. All the members were elected 
by vote, and the members in turn voted among themselves for 
representation on the Peking students’ union—the supreme 
organisation in the new political movement. Thus began that 
participation of present-day students in serious politics which has 
been so remarkable a feature of modern Chinese life. It was no 
casual outburst on the part of some hot-headed youngsters, but a 
systematic movement which continued and still continues at the 
present time. The fact that in the present Sino-Japanese war the 
Japanese have deliberately tried to bomb and wipe out the main 
centres of education in China is a great tribute to the determined 
opposition offered them by the Chinese students.' 

^ The movement was not strictly an innovation, but rather the revival of an old 
Chinese tradition, alive in the Sung, and Ming periods, when students and 
intellectuals formed an active opposition to corrupt governments. 



The May the Fourth incident began with an assault upon the 
foreign minister Chang Tsung-hsiang, who had been responsible 
for signing the ignominious pact with Japan. Armed with wooden 
clubs^ iron bars, and cans of petrol from their laboratories, some three 
thousand students marched through the streets of Peking to the 
minister’s house. Chang was away from home, but was tracked 
down to the house of a colleague, where he was holding consulta¬ 
tions with a circle of his pro-Japanese partisans. The party broke 
up and fled in consternation at the approach of the agitators. Only 
Chang himself was caught and ignominiously beaten. The house 
was smashed up and set on fire, and a number of students were 
arrested for their part in it. 

The students’ indignation was not exhausted by this act of vio¬ 
lence : a widespread strike was organised, both as a protest against 
the arrest of their members and against the diplomatic policy 
of the government. The Peking students led the way, and were 
quickly supported by the shopkeepers of the city. The merchants 
followed suit. In a short time students and retailers all over the 
country began to come out on strike, and when the railwaymen 
announced their intention of taking similar action, the government 
yielded. Chang and all the other ministers responsible for signing 
the pact with Japan were removed from office. It was an unbeliev¬ 
able triumph! 

The success of the students’ movement stirred the whole nation. 
The educated classes, who till now had taken their main guidance, 
both in public and private conduct, from the writings of Confucius, 
began to realise that they had been living in a classical dream of 
the past. The Sage’s teachings, which had been of value to the 
society of several hundred years ago, had in later generations been 
so adulterated and explained away by the sophisticated that there 
was no longer any blood in them. Ceremony, propriety, forms 
remained, but they had ceased to have much significance. 

New times produce their own prophets. Confucius had lived 
some five hundred years before Christ, when China was already 
‘civilised,’ when modern Europe had not even been born, and 
America was an undiscovered continent. Now, after more than two 
thousand years, the Western Powers had shown only too clearly their 
lordship over the earth, while China appeared to be passing into 
an abyss of stagnation. Some fundamental change seemed impera¬ 
tive. A change in government from an enfeebled monarchy to a 
somewhat diffident republic had evidently not been enough to 
regain for China her honourable position among the world Powers. 
K‘ang Yu-wei and his ‘reform party’ had been right: China must 
accept the Western heritage of learning and thought, from which 
Europe’s mastery appeared to spring. 

Thus, side by side with the political movement among the 
students, there came into being ffiat great cultural movement of 
modern China known as the Literary Renaissance, or—more aptly— 



as the ‘New Civilisation Movement.* In its early stages, very little 
creative work appeared. Its sponsors confined themselves to attack¬ 
ing the old idols—chief among them Confucius—and to producing 
a great flood of translations from the works of eminent European 
and American writers. Tolstoy, Ibsen, de Maupassant, Byron, 
Shelley, Kropotkin, Marx, Engels, Poe and Irving were among 
the writers and thinkers whose works were invited to the altars 
of Chinese literature and philosophy. An American professor, 
John Dewey, was once extolled, in a speech given by the president 
of the National Peking University, as being a greater thinker 
than Confucius! The young intellectuals quite lost their heads 
over the New Culture. 

The leading personality in this literary movement was Dr. 
Hu Shih, a prominent scholar and iconoclast. His name is con¬ 
nected not only with the introduction of Western literature, but 
especially with a parallel development—the creation of a popular 
literature, written in the ordinary spoken language of ordinary 
people. The significance of this in the education of the nation 
can hardly be emphasised enough. Up till now, the Chinese 
written language had been substantially the same as that used 
by Confucius; the common people understood it as little as English 
children of the present day would understand the archaic language 
of Chaucer. To write in words that everybody spoke and any¬ 
body undeistood, was indeed a revolution, and one that might 
have imponderable consequences. It would mean that the new 
ideas of the Western world would become available to the whole 
population. 

Nor was it the people only who benefited: Chinese literature 
was enriched and refreshed. Dr. Hu Shih and his followers 
spoke contemptuously of works written in the classical style as 
‘dead literature.’ The words were fossils—preserved but lifeless. 
But to write books in the language of living people was to bring 
back life and reality to literature itself. The old ballads, novels, 
folk-tales, and plays, which had long been neglected by the intellec¬ 
tuals, because of their ‘vulgar’ language, were unearthed and given 
new places of honour. These were alive; they were real. Presently, 
the young intellectuals began to write stories, novels, and poems 
in this ‘vulgar’ {pai hua) vocabulary, still keeping very much 
to the old forms. At a later stage they imitated European models, 
and finally produced works of genuine originality and imagination. 
New magazines and literary periodicals poured off the Shanghai and 
Peking presses. New life, and an abundance of it, was animating 
the soul of young China. 

It was the time for the young. They had seized political power 
for themselves out of the hands of the old-fashioned bureaucrats, 
and from the dry-as-dust literati they had taken the authority to 
create literature. The day of the conventional ‘Mandarin’ was 
passing, together with arm-chair politics and the writings of scholars 
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who had learnt all their skill from old books, and hardly looked 
outside their own study walls. China was filled with hope and young 
endeavour. 

Among the first to benefit by the new conceptions now animating 
Chinese society were the girls. Any Westerner who has read transla¬ 
tions of old Chinese novels, such as the ‘Dream of the Red Chamber,’ 
or such modern books as Nora Wain’s ‘House of Exile’ and Lin 
Yu-tang’s ‘Moment in Peking,’ can picture the life of unnatural 
seclusion to which Chinese girls have been subjected all through their 
history. They rarely saw or spoke to a man, except the members 
of their own family, until they married. Indeed, they were hardly 
allowed outside the gates of their houses. A normal education was 
denied them: few could read or write, though they were skilled in 
cooking, needlework, music, and embroidery. At the time of the 
Students’ Movement, some of the more up-to-date families already 
allowed their girls to attend the modern schools and colleges, but 
they were still strictly segregated from the boys, and did not even 
join with them in social activities. On the tide of the great political 
movement, however, the girls boldly rose to assert their rights. 
Flaunting tradition, they began to work with the boys in the 
same studies and libraries; they joined the same political organisa¬ 
tions; they walked openly in the streets and felt no shame for it. 
This was the beginning of the participation of Chinese women in 
national life—a step that is bearing great fruit at the present time. 
In the war against Japan, they have taken the men’s places in fac¬ 
tories; they have formed bands for the entertainment of the soldiers, 
and also for war propaganda among the illiterate peasants. Many 
of them are nurses, and some doctors. They have organised refugee 
and Red Cross centres. Some have even undertaken guerrilla 
activities with the utmost courage. 

The ferment caused by the entrance of the young into politics, 
and the unrest brought about by the introduction of so many schools 
of Western thought, some of them mutually contradictory, had to 
find outlet in a practical forward movement. The new political 
leaders had learnt much, both from a study of Western history 
and from the past experience of the revolutionaries, especially in 
the period of Yuan Shih-k‘ai’s dictatorship. They realised, perhaps 
with reluctance, the necessity for force if the reactionary Peking 
regime was to be abolished, and the country united under a truly 
popular government. Even more vividly did they realise that if the 
movement was to succeed, to convert the educated classes w^as not 
enough: the masses must be mobilised. Up till now, the movement 
had remained far too theoretical: no serious appeal had been made 
to the industrial workers or peasants—for whose rights the revolu¬ 
tionaries were ultimately struggling—to organise, much less to 
offer armed resistance. All thb must alter. 

In 1924, the Kuomintang, the main revolutionary party, struck 
a truce with the Communist party, so that both might co-operate 
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in the supreme task of throwing out the reactionary government. 
Under their guidance, workers’ movements in the industrial 
towns and peasant movements throughout the countryside, rapidly 
developed. The emancipation of the workers was not achieved 
without bloodshed, and as in every other country, some pioneers 
had to endure martyrdom for the benefit of those who came after. 
There was, for example, a serious incident in June 1925, wliich 
almost led to an international clash. 

Eight employees of a Japanese firm in Shanghai made representa¬ 
tions to their employer on behalf of all the factory workers on ques¬ 
tions of hours and wages. The factory manager was so incensed at 
this insubordination and impudence that he drew his revolver, 
shot the head of the delegation, and called in English police to put the 
remainder under arrest. The Shanghai students thereupon organised 
a demonstration and marched along the main thoroughfare of the 
English Settlement in protest against so flagrant an abuse of 
workers’ rights. They were dispersed by the police, and seven of 
them were shot by orders of the English chief constable. 

The story of this crime spread throughout the country. A great 
anti-British and anti-Japanese movement sprang up. Demonstra¬ 
tions took place in many of the large cities, despite the experience 
of the Shanghai agitators. At Canton, an even more shameful 
incident was enacted: the warships of Japan, Great Britain, France, 
and Portugal, who by special treaty rights were allowed to drop 
anchor in the Pearl River, fired upon the demonstrators in Canton, 
causing serious casualties. The friction between British and Chinese, 
which originated from the incident at the Japanese spinning factory, 
did not die down until two years later, when two further clashes 
between Chinese and British sailors at Hankow and Kiukiang 
ended in negotiations between the two Powers. Great Britain re¬ 
stored certain ‘concessions’ to China, and the Kuomintang leaders 
felt they had achieved a victory of sorts. 

The Communist party, however, strongly disapproved of any 
conciliation with the ‘imperialist’ powers. Moreover, there had 
been many other causes of friction between the two parties before 
this incident, and during the course of that year, 1927, their rela¬ 
tions were broken off. Hostilities followed, and for nearly ten years 
Chinese blood and endeavour were wasted on inconclusive cam¬ 
paigns launched by the Kuomintang forces against the Red armies. 
The Kuomintang gradually drifted into a policy of friendship with 
the Western democracies, England, France, and America, while 
rejecting any alliance with Soviet Russia. The Communists would 
only associate themselves with the U.S.S.R. And so the internal 
conflict continued in the face of a national peril—Japanese invasion. 

The break between Kuomintang and Communists in 1927, 
unfortunate as it was politically, acted in other ways as a stimulus 
and brought about an important literary development. The Com¬ 
munists being thrown more and more into the arms of Soviet Russia, 
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began to study and imitate its culture. A movement for creating 
proletarian literature was set on foot, first in Shanghai, then 
m Peking, and subsequently in every important Chinese town where 
a Communist group secretly existed. Books of the new Russian 
writers, as well as American proletarian novels, were translated 
and published with indiscriminate zeal. The works of Lenin, 
Trotsky, Pukhalin, Plikhanov, Bogdanov, Upton Sinclair were 
warmly welcomed by young Chinese students, while original 
novels and stories with working-class themes began to pour from 
their pens. It seemed to be a logical development from the original 
literary movement. From writing in the language of ordinary people, 
it was only one more step to write about their lives. 

This new movement in literature had the effect of bringing 
many of the younger generation into the Communist party. Its 
novelty appealed to their youth, and its basic principle to their 
humanity. Many who did not actually join the party sympathised 
with its aims, in opposition to the Kuomintang, which was by now 
the legally constituted government of China. For some time, the 
latter remained unaware of this development, but when the in¬ 
herent danger of the movement was brought to its notice, it acted 
ruthlessly. Certain bookshops were closed by government order; 
many publications were banned; some ‘dangerous’ writers were 
arrested or forced to escape from the country. Many of them found 
temporary refuge in Japan. The proletarian movement in literature 
was half-stifled, though not entirely killed, very soon after its birth, 
while the central government called into being a counter¬ 
movement—the ‘Three People’s Literature,’ representing more 
orthodox views, and supported by writers of the Kuomintang 
party. 

The Communists had also been experimenting in social reforms 
in the territory under their control. All the most advanced and 
humane developments of the time seemed to emanate from them. 
If the central government was to hold its own and prevent the 
whole nation from turning Communist, it must offer some counter- 
attractions to the people. Some idea like this must have been in 
Chiang Kai-shek’s mind when he devised and inaugurated his 
‘New Life Movement.’ It is significant that the movement was 
started at Nanch‘ang, the provincial capital of Kiangsi—province 
where the Communists had once set up an entirely new order of 
society. The New Life Movement was a practical, rational move¬ 
ment, based on old ideals of conduct, but with modern applications. 
It was intended to promote, as General Chiang said, ‘a new national 
consciousness and mass psychology’; to instil in the masses of the 
people a sense of order, responsibility, and honesty in public and 
private dealings. 

The four corner-stones of the movement, upon which the people 
were invited to build their lives, were the moral virtues of right 
behaviour (etiquette), justice, integrity, and honour mentioned in 
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the work of a Sage even older than Confucius.' But these virtues 
were to be applied in everyday affairs ‘such as food, clothing, 
shelter, and action. * Opium smoking, for instance, and even cigarette 
smoking were discredited; public dancing was later forbidden; 
the homes of the poorer people were inspected and cleaned up; 
education was promoted; women were encouraged to dress with 
simplicity; the notorious corruption of officials was to a great 
extent eliminated. Discipline and promptness in public service; 
frugality, orderliness, and good taste in the home; patriotism and 
productivity throughout the country—these were the aims of the 
movement, by means of which China was to grow strong. 

The ‘New Life Movement,’ and even more the establishment 
of a strong and stable central government under Chiang Kai-shek, 
brought comparative peace and a more reasonable standard of 
living, so much desired and deserved by the Chinese people. 
Educational institutes of every kind, from modern primary schools 
to research laboratories and institutes, were founded, and some of 
the latter have contributed important scientific knowledge to the 
world. Among the best known are the Academia sinica (sponsored 
by the government), the National Library of Peiping (Peking), the 
Geological Survey, and the Chinese Architectural Society, all of 
which have produced valuable publications. 

To-day, China is fighting for her life, and the whole population 
is mobilised: men and women, boys and girls. In contrast with the 
old days of the Empire, when the chief conception of loyalty was 
to the family, or at most, to the local officials, the Chinese people 
now have a broad conception of the nation as a whole, and are 
prepared to endure, work, and suffer for its salvation. China wants 
to live, for she realises that a great future lies ahead of her if she 
survives the present tide of war. Her young people are full of energy 
and hope, ^cause of their unshakable faith in the future, nothing 
can daunt the people of the New China. Only such a faith could 
have sustained hundreds of students, who, carrying a large part 
of their libraries with them, trekked on foot and by small rowing 
boat from Peking hundreds of miles to the safety of the mountainous 
South-west, there to carry on their work and prepare themselves 
for the leadership of the future. Only such a faith could have 
enabled courageous factory workers to load their machinery on 
to hand barrows and to wheel or drag them away from the Japanese- 
controlled cities to the interior, there to continue their production 
for the national war effort. The stories of heroism and endurance 

' The English equivalent of the Chinese terms *Li,* ‘7/ *Lien,* and *ChW is 
difficult to give accurately. In a booklet published by the Association for the 
Promotion of the New Life Movement, written by General Chiang himself, and 
translated into English by his wife, the following definition is offered: 

*Li* means a regulated attitude (mind as well as heart). 

*/’ means right conduct (in all things). 

'Lien' means clear discrimination (honesty in personal, public, and official life). 

*Ch*ih* means real self-consciousness (integrity and honour). 
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arc numberless, and some of them arc almost incredible. China’s 
hope for the future lies in this newly-found self-realisation, unity, 
and communal effort. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, ‘Father of the Republic,’ greatly loved in his 
lifetime by all who felt his personality, has, since his death in 1925, 
been worshipped almost as a Saint. Chiang Kai-shek, his disciple 
and successor, is trusted and respected by nearly every one of China’s 
four hundred and fifty million people. They look to him as the 
only man who can keep them from enslavement to the Japanese. 
His name Kai-shek (in standard romanisation* Ghieh-shih’) means 
‘Firm-as-a-Rock,’ and his people know he can be trusted to strike 
no compromise with the enemy, but will fight for complete freedom, 
to the death. So remarkable are his qualities of leadership that he 
has won the outspoken admiration even of his enemies. The Japanese 
author of his biography, Ishimaru Totaro, has confessed, ‘Chiang 
Kai-shek is really great. He is greater than the two European 
dictators. Although he is the leader in resisting Japan, and in 
recovering Manchuria, and thus offers an obstacle to the advance 
of Japanese influence, no Japanese could refuse to acknowledge 
his greatness!’ 

He was born in 1887 at Feng-hua, in the province of Chekiang. 
This is a southern coastal town of great beauty, backed by rocky 
hills and facing a quiet inlet of the blue Pacific. It is a fertile pio- 
vince, and Feng-hua is rich in wild flowers of unusual fragrance. 
Waterfalls tumble down the hills, and at dawn and dusk the traveller 
will be brought into a mood of calm by the gentle tinkle of bells 
from many Buddhist temples perched on the heights. It is a place 
for poets to dream in; and yet it bred Chiang Kai-shek, supremely 
a man of action—one of the most brilliant generals and ablest 
statesmen! 

A great part of the population at Feng-hua is composed of ferry¬ 
men. Loading goods at the port, they carry them up-river, to trade 
with the inhabitants of the broad Yangtzu valley, till their cargoes 
are exhausted. Then they sail merrily down-stream and back to their 
home port, to reload and sail out once more. These bare-footed, 
dark-skinned sailors, as they waited for a favourable tide, used to 
congregate in the tea-shops, and in their rough good-humoured 
voices exchange tales of their experiences. Unlike Chinese peasants 
and workers, who rarely venture, at most, beyond a neighbouring 
town, these men had seen something of the world, and had experi¬ 
enced many forms of danger and adventure. Welcome guests at 
the tea-houses, they kept the company shouting with laughter, 
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or open-mouthed with amazement, until the bugle of the tide- 
watchers rang out, and the ferrymen made off to their boats in a 
whirlwind of haste to catch the tide. 

Chiang Kai-shek during his boyhood used to love the company 
of these good-humoured, naive wanderers, and it is said that from 
them he acquired not only stories about other parts of the Eastern 
world, but also an adventurous spirit and a deep sympathy for 
working-class people. This early unconscious teaching was to have 
a remarkable influence upon his future career. 

Chiang was not a patrician. His father had been a modest trades¬ 
man who died when his son was only nine years old. His mother 
brought him up devotedly, and paid for his education by selling 
her own embroideries. Unlike most of the women in her district, 
Madame Chiang was a person of some education. She taught her 
son to read, and answered with intelligence all the questions of life 
and learning posed by the enquiring mind of a young child. Such 
was her zeal and love for him, that on his fiftieth birthday, in 1936, 
a day of universal celebration, Chiang confessed to his countrymen 
how ‘great’ a woman his mother had been, and how all his career 
had been inspired by her. 

At nine he was sent to school, where he received the regular 
classical education, based on the Confucian books. The Manchu 
regime had not yet fallen, and modern education, inspired by the 
methods of the West, had been introduced only at a few centres. 
But he had determined on a military rather than an official career. 
At eighteen he passed into the Paoting Military School—one of the 
comparatively modern militaiy schools established by Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai. Something of Yuan’s character has already been des¬ 
cribed—his shrewd realism, his personal ambition, his intrigues. 
From his contact with Yuan at Paoting, Chiang Kai-shek learnt 
a great deal about the latter’s plans, the conspiracies of his hench¬ 
men, as well as the corruption of the Manchu Court. At Paoting 
the truth was borne in upon him that if the people and the country 
were to be saved, a revolution was inevitable. 

From 1907 till 1910, he continued his military studies in Japan, 
where methods were already far more up-to-date than in China. 
He then joined a Japanese brigade and trained as a cadet. He left 
Japan at a dramatic moment in Chinese history, and, wemay believe, 
not without premonitions of the part he himself was destined to play 
in that great modern drama. In after years, the Japanese brigadier 
who had trained him wrote, ‘When the Chinese Revolution broke 
out in 1911, Chiang Kai-shek was about to leave for his own country, 
and we had arranged a farewell feast for him. It was snowing, and 
I said to him and his friends, ^‘Gentlemen, if you won’t drink my 
wine, at least have a cup of plain water!” Now, according to our 
code of chiva^, to drink water at a farewell feast is the sign of a 
man’s determination to die for his career. So saying, I offered a 
cup of plain water to Chiang, and he drank it at a draught. ^‘Sir,’’ 
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he exclaimed, ^‘I hayc determined to die for my career!** and his 
face as he said this was flushed with excitement. However, I did 
not realise at the time how great a part he was to play in the future.* 
The story is a very living one, and brings a picture of the young man 
vividly before us—the excitement of leave-taking, the dreams and 
the resolve, the embarking on a career at one of the most critical 
moments in the whole history of his country. 

On arriving in China, he joined the revolutionists immediately, 
and on the strength of his military training was appointed commander 
in the fifth brigade of the revolutionary army. He fought in his 
home province of Chekiang, and succeeded in mopping up all the 
opposing forces in Shanghai. Shortly afterwards, however, the whole 
army suffered a general reverse, and Chiang’s brigade, fighting 
against heavy odds, was dispersed by the army of his former teacher. 
Yuan Shih-k*ai. 

Chiang continued to fight loyally for the revolutionists. Ten years 
later, in 1921, having set up a government in Canton, Sun Yat-sen 
sent for the young officer and appointed him commander of his 
personal bodyguard, his adviser on military matters, his secretary, 
and deputy at social functions. It was a signal honour for so young 
a man. Chiang served Sun with a mixture of practical zeal and 
worship. He revered him as his father and teacher. He learnt 
from him the experience, wisdom, and spirit of a great revolutionary 
leader that were to stand him in good stead in after years. 

It was none too soon for Chiang to learn these lessons. Although 
Dr. Sun was not an old man, his health was failing. Himself a 
trained physician, he probably recognised the cancer from which he 
was suffering, and knew its deadly nature. In 1922, the year after 
Chiang had become his confidential adviser, a treacherous lieu¬ 
tenant in the revolutionary army, named Ch‘en Chiung-ming, 
started a revolt and raided Dr. Sun’s presidential office at Canton, 
evidently with the intention of assassinating him. Protected by 
Chiang Kai-shek’s men. Sun was able to escape and board a ship 
on the Pearl River, which brought him through the bay to Hong- 
Kong. Later he made for the greater safety of the International 
Settlement at Shanghai. 

Canton had become a centre of unrest. In 1924 a rising of Can¬ 
tonese merchants threatened to destroy the whole revolutionary 
movement there. And Dr. Sun was by now a very sick man. 
Just at this time, the Northern war-lords had broken the power of 
General Wu P‘ei-fu, most formidable opponent of the revolutionists, 
and there seemed a possibility of reconciliation between the North 
and South. Accordingly, Dr. Sun, we may believe not without 
inner misgivings, went to Peking to discuss the formation of a 
united government. But before the discussion had materialised, he 
died. As he lay on his death-bed, Chiang Kai-shek was staunchly 
fighting the rebels in the South. Many rumours about the fighting 
reached Peking) and among them, that Chiang had been killed. 



When Dr. Sun heard this, the tears poured from his eyes and he 
exclaimed, ‘Alas! I would rather have lost a hundred thousand 
troops than this Kai-shek of mine!’ Meanwhile, Chiang was very 
much alive, and in a short time had crushed the revolt with his 
small band of picked ‘student troops.’ 

These so-called ‘student troops’ were students of the Whampoa 
(Huang-p‘u) Military School, virtually Chiang’s own creation, 
though under the supervision of Russian advisers, and newly opened 
in June of 1924. The success of the Soviet-Russian revolution had 
much impressed Dr. Sun, and from it he had learnt the necessity 
of supporting a revolutionary doctrine with an efficient armed 
force. He had sent Chiang to Moscow in 1923 to study military 
conditions there, and on the latter’s return to Canton in the following 
year, he was authorised to found an up-to-date military school 
at Huang-p‘u, a suburb of Canton (in Western text-books the 
name usually appears as Whampoa). The early students of this 
school became the army leaders of later years—men who helped 
destroy the Northern war-lords and enabled Chiang to unite the 
country under the Nationalist government. Subsequently they 
formed the kernel of the Chinese central army, and many of the 
ablest generals at the present time are old students of the Whampoa 
school. 

In the spring of 1925, Dr. Sun had died at Peking. In the follow¬ 
ing year, a meeting of the People’s Government was held in Canton, 
and Chiang Kai-shek was appointed to take command of the People’s 
Revolutionary Army. The period known as the Second Revolution 
began. At the same meeting, two guiding principles for the new 
revolutionary phase were laid down: to fight for the independence 
and freedom of China against the foreign imperialists, and to destroy 
the power of the war-lords, bureaucrats, usurers, and plutocrats. 
The first of these was obviously a concession to the Communist 
members, whose hatred of foreign imperialism burned with the 
fiercest fire. In order to bear out the two principles, the govern¬ 
ment proposed four main tasks: the formation of a people’s army; 
the establishment of a fair and equitable government; the protec¬ 
tion of the national industry; and the development of peasants’ 
and workers’ organisations. 

No time was lost in putting precept into practice: in July the 
new revolutionary army, under Chiang’s command, began to 
march northwards. Within a few months he had occupied the two 
provinces of Kiangsi and Hunan which bordered Kuangtung pro¬ 
vince to the north.^ He pressed on into Hupei, and there, near the 
important city of Hankow, for four days and nights without respite, 
he engaged the forces of Wu P‘ei-fu, who at that time held the domi¬ 
nant military power in the Yangtzu valley provinces, Wu’s 
army was practically wiped out. By April of 1927, all important 

* Kuangtung is the province of which Canton is the chief city, and was therefore 
already loyal to the revolutionaries. 
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towns south of the Yangtzu, which roughly divides China in two, 
had fallen to the revolutionaries. 

Meanwhile, in 1927, had begun that tragic split between the two 
great revolutionary parties, the Communists and the Kuomintang, 
which was outlined in the last chapter. Differences in ideals and 
beliefs engendered hatred between brother and brother, father and 
son. Some of the nation’s most promising youth was destroyed in 
civil feuds. One catastrophe followed another for years: terror 
raged through the country. It may be advisable here to trace in 
more detail the origins of the conflict, and to show how the course 
of the quarrel and its final liquidation influenced the development 
of the revolution. The relation between these two parties was, and 
to some extent remains, cne of the major problems of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s political career. 

The relationship of Kuomintang and Communists can very 
easily be understood by English people if they substitute ‘British 
Labour Party’ for ‘Kuomintang.’ During the nineteen-thirties, 
when the British Communist Party first became a serious political 
body, with a considerable membership, the right wing of the Labour 
Party declared itself the most bitter enemy of Communism, and 
despite the growing threat of Fascist domination throughout 
Europe, stubbornly refused to unite with ‘the Reds’. The Labour 
left wing, however, under such men as Aneurin Bevin and George 
Strauss, vehemently urged the formation of a ‘Popular Front’ of 
all Left Parties—Liberal, Labour, and Communist. 

In China, the Kuomintang was also composed of left and right 
wing elements, and at the fir.st plenary session of the People’s 
Government, summoned by Dr. Sun in 1924, the more moderate 
Kuomintang members tried to oppose the acceptance of Communists 
into the government. They were unsuccessful, and as long as 
Dr. Sun lived, his tact, statesmanship, and persuasive personality 
held the intransigent members of both parties in harmony. As 
soon as the great man died, however, private grumbling turned to 
public action. Chiang Kai-shek, although he had proved himself 
an able militarist, had yet to earn general recognition as a political 
leader. The parties momentarily lost their central control. At 
this point, the Kuomintang right wing members began to raise 
petulant voices that China was the country of Confucius, and should 
on no account be laid open to the conspiracies of Soviet Russia, 
who would effect horrible changes and destroy every valued Chinese 
tradition. The Communists for their part, with the support of the 
left wing Kuomintang, without Dr. Sun’s restraining hand, and 
under the influence of Soviet agents, behaved most indiscreetly, 
and with a total lack of moderation. 

The young leader, Chiang Kai-shek, found himself in a difficult 
position. Since his visit to Russia in 1923 on the orders of Dr. Sun, 
he was probably not without sympathy for the Communist political 
ideal. On the other hand, the right wing members of the Kuomin- 
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tang had declared the furtherance of his military power to be the 
first object of their policy. He could hardly, it seemed, for the sake 
of the movement, decline to support them. Moreover, Communist 
intrigues showed signs of undermining the Kuomintang itself, 
and it was clear that in the event of a split in the two parties, Chiang 
must inevitably take action against the Communists. 

In Chiang’s victorious northward march, his armies had occupied 
Hankow, together with the adjoining cities of Wuch'ang and Han¬ 
yang, in October of 1926. Now, this triple city, known under the 
collective name of Wunan, was the largest industrial centre in the 
whole of China, excepting only Shanghai. The iron works at Han¬ 
yang were the largest in the country. To the Communists and their 
Russian advisers, this city with its thousands of industrial workers 
seemed an ideal centre from which to propagate their political 
faith. And so, while Chiang Kai-shek was pursuing his military 
campaign farther down the Yangtzu valley, certain left wing mem¬ 
bers of the Kuomintang, headed by Wang Ching-wei, were able to 
move the government from Canton to Hankow, and to announce 
the establishment of a National Government at Wuhan, in Novem¬ 
ber 1926. 

Meanwhile, though not blind to the significance of this move, 
Chiang was rapidly bringing his forces up for the attack on Shanghai, 
according to plan. The security of the foreign settlements at Shang¬ 
hai with their foreign police and extraterritorial rights, had attracted 
Chinese merchants and bankers in huge numbers: the greatest 
reserves of wealth in the country were probably accumulated in 
that city. Mastery of Shanghai would bring with it control of the 
rich and fertile Yangtzu valley, with its great towns, at least as 
far west as Wuhan. In March 1927 the city fell to Chiang’s forces, 
and in the same month they occupied Nanking. At the latter, 
Chiang established the national capital, as desired by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen in his lifetime. The government at Wuhan hastily convened 
its central executive committee and recorded its decision to annul 
the ‘dictatorship’ of Chiang Kai-shek. From this month, March 
1927, there were two ‘popular’ governments in China, in addition 
to the various local governments of the war-lords; the revolutionary 
influence was sharply split in two. A less able leader than Chiang 
might well have despaired of ever bringing this huge country, 
with its contending, warring, and mutually antagonistic factions, 
into a unity. 

But all was not proceeding smoothly on the Upper Yangtzu. 
The Communist element in the Wuhan government was over¬ 
stepping the wishes of its Kuomintang supporters. Incessant strikes 
and peasant demonstrations kept the central provinces in a constant 
state of tension, while reprisals taken by the People’s Court, under 
Communist auspices, against old enemies such as the usurers and 
plutocrats, were so drastic that they destroyed the people’s confi¬ 
dence in Communist justice. The army of Hunan province, the 
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government’s chief military support, began to complain about the 
disruptive influence of the ‘Reds,’ and went so far as to put down by 
force a peasant demonstration for which the latter had been respon¬ 
sible. 

Relations between Wang Ching-wei and his supporters on the 
one hand, and the Communists with their Russian advisers on the 
other, grew increasingly strained as the months passed. It seemed 
clear that their political aims differed fundamentally, and that a 
split could hardly be avoided. Some members of the government 
suspected the Communists of being in the pay of the Soviet Embassy; 
there were hints of a plot to destroy the Kuomintang and to replace 
it by a Communist regime. 

Numbers of the Communists were arrested; some of the leaders 
escaped to Moscow, and the Wuhan government repudiated 
the Russian alliance. The way now seemed clear for a reconcilia¬ 
tion between the right and left wings of the Kuomintang. To 
facilitate this, Chiang Kai-shek accepted a suggestion to resign 
his position as commander-in-chief -and head of the Nanking 
government. In August 1927, he retired to Japan, and the next 
month a united ‘National’ government was established at Nanking. 

In December of that same year, Chiang returned to Shanghai, 
where a significant union was solemnised. Chiang was married 
to Mei-ling Soong, youngest sister of Sun Yat-sen’s wife. Mei-ling 
was then only twenty-five, and her husband forty. She had studied 
at an American university, and was a fitting representative of 
modern Chinese womanhood. The union has proved of the greatest 
value to China as a whole. Madame Chiang was a Christian, and 
by her persuasion her husband was also baptised. She had the 
highest admiration for Western culture and the democratic system, 
as well as a love of the old Chinese civilisation. There is no doubt 
that Chiang, who was brought up on Confucianism, and on a 
background of pure Chinese culture, obtained a better understand¬ 
ing of the Western mind through the influence of his wife, and that 
this understanding was of great service to him as he strove to rebuild 
China into a World Power. 

Madame Chiang is a woman of sincere, unpretentious character, 
and although she learnt to admire the American political and 
educational systems, was never captivated by the luxury and super¬ 
ficial brilliance of modern New York. She dresses like a simple 
and modest Chinese wife, and as one of the leaders in the ‘New 
Life Movement’ she has given an example to the women of China 
to dress plainly, live frugally, and abjure those new-fangled frivolities 
which are quite out of keeping with their dignified Chinese tradi¬ 
tions. 

When operations were in progress against the Communists, 
Madame Chiang accompanied her husband to the front. And now 
that China is at grips with Japan, she is still to be found at her 
husband’s side, wherever the aanger is greatest. She seems absolutely 
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fearless. She is the adopted mother of every Chinese wounded soldier 
in the hospitals, and her husband’s ‘diplomat’ in interviews with 
important foreign guests. She also acts as Chiang’s private secretary, 
and for a time was personally responsible for the promotion of the 
air force. She is not only beautiful and intelligent, but a patriot 
of tireless energy and a selfless servant of struggling China. 

While Chiang Kai-shek and his newly wedded wife remained 
in Shanghai, the Nanking government discovered it could not 
dispense with his services. Chiang was the inevitable leader of 
the People’s Government, and was soon recalled to his old position. 
His honeymoon was cut short while he launched a new attack against 
the armies of the Northern war-lords, and by the beginning of 
1928 his troops had obtained control of almost all the provinces 
of China Proper. 

Peking still held out, largely through the machinations of the 
Japanese, who feared their interests in North-east China (Shantung 
and Manchuria) would be jeopardised. At the beginning of May 
1928, three Kuomintang armies began to move up from south and 
west, but a strong Japanese force was meanwhile landed at Ts‘ingtao, 
the port of Shantung, and proceeded inland along the railway to 
Peking. A little south of the city, a clash occurred between the 
two forces, resulting in the temporary withdrawal of the Chinese 
southwards. Very shortly after this setback, Chang Tso-lin, the 
pro-Japanese war-lord then controlling Peking, in the hope of 
coming to favourable terms with the Kuomintang, deserted his 
former ally and withdrew into Manchuria with his army. As his 
own train crossed the border, it was blown up, obviously the work 
of Japanese agents. His son, Chang Hsueh-liang, despite repeated 
warnings from the Japanese, made an alliance with the Nanking 
government. In July, Peking fell to the armies of Chiang Kai-shek: 
Manchuria, under the rule of Chang Hsueh-liang, already flew 
the new flag of the Chinese Republic. The whole of China 
was united, nominally at least, under General Chiang’s sole 
leadership. 

But while the Nankingor ‘Nationalist’government was strengthen¬ 
ing its position, the Communists were also consolidating theirs. 
After their split with the Kuomintang in 1927 they had established 
headquarters in Kiangsi province in the central Yangtzu valley. 
In 1928, the year of Chiang Kai-shek’s northern victories, the 
Conununists founded their ‘Red Army,* with a membership of 
two thousand men. It was put in the command of Chu Teh (the 
present leader of the Eighth Route Army in the war against 
Japan), and under this excellent organiser of guerrilla warfare, 
the ‘workers’ and peasants’ irregulars’ were inaugurated. Within 
two years, the ‘Red Army’ had multiplied its members ten times, 
and become a formidable weapon, its members being politically 
educated as well as thoroughly trained in military affairs. In 
^9311 a ‘Chinese Soviet Republic’ was established, with its 
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government at the town of Jui-chin, on the south-eastern border 
of Kiangsi. 

Even before this, in July 1930, the Communist forces had 
invaded their old stronghold of Hunan and invested the capital 
city. They were launching drives in several directions with the hope 
of threatening Nanking. Chiang Kai-shek now realised that the 
Communists were offering a definite challenge to the Kuomin- 
tang’s power, and that he must meet it with concentrated force. 
China could not be effectively united while such a large body 
of the population remained in aggressive opposition. 

Between the years 1930 and 1934, Chiang used his utmost 
endeavour to crush the Kiangsi ‘Reds.’ In all, he employed about 
six hundred thousand men, and launched six general offensives. 
Still he could reach no decisive victory against their guerrilla tactics. 
Finally, his forces tried to blockade them, and a lack of food 
and salt eventually brought the Communists to the edge of starvation. 
But they did not surrender. With belief in their political faith, 
and with spirits of the utmost courage and endurance, they decided 
to evacuate Kiangsi in November 1934, and to begin their ‘Long 
March’ of eighteen thousand It (nearly six thousand miles) to the 
North-west. This almost incredible feat, so vividly described by 
Edgar Snow in his ‘Red Star over China,’ culminated in the re¬ 
establishment of the Chinese Soviet Republic in Kansu, out of the 
immediate reach of the Nationalist armies. 

These inconclusive civil wars seemed to Japan an excellent 
opportunity for making mischief on her own account. In 1931, 
when Chiang Kai-shek was heavily engaged in Kiangsi, the Japanese 
occupied Manchuria. Chiang had put his trust in the League of 
Nations. The great Western Powers were strong; the Chinese 
Republic was very young, and still weak like a child. The League’s 
failure to intervene on China’s behalf over the Manchurian question 
was a bitter disillusion to him, while the reproaches of his own people 
at allowing their national sovereignty to be violated without striking 
a blow convinced him that immediate measures must be taken to 
recover the lost territory. At the same time as he fought the Com¬ 
munists for the sake of internal unity, he began to forge a strong 
military weapon which might be used in the course of time against 
the enemy from without. 

His first task was to improve and enlarge the National Central 
Army, and to bring the provincial troops, which up till now had 
been recruited and controlled by local leaders, and knew no obliga¬ 
tion except to defend their own district, under a central command. 
They were to be ‘nationalised’ and taught to defend the whole 
country against the foreigner. Compulsory military service, a 
law which had lapsed since the thirteenth century, was reinstated. 
With the help of European and American military advisers, he was 
able to build a vast modern army. Communications were opened 
up with a view to facilitating troop movemems within the country. 
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Railways were extended and huge schemes for road construction 
put in motion. Industries to feed the military machine were en¬ 
couraged and subsidised by the government. 

Generalissimo Chiang is the founder of the Chinese Air Force. 
By his orders a ‘Three Years’ Plan’ was inaugurated for the develop¬ 
ment of aviation. Foreign-built planes were purchased, and pilots 
trained to fly them. In front of one of the Chinese schools of avia¬ 
tion stands a monument with the pilots’ oath inscribed on it: 
‘Let our bodies and machines be destroyed together with those of 
our enemy!’ 

To build a great army and a competent air force; to reorganise 
or build up afresh sufficiently powerful industries to feed the war 
machine; to solve unemployment problems, improve the nation’s 
financial structure, and multiply the export trade; to educate the 
people politically—all this could not be achieved in a short time. 
Chiang Kai-shek showed both forbearance and foresight in refusing 
to be rushed into war, either by the reproaches of his own people 
or the threats of his enemies the Japanese. ‘We are still a weak 
people,’ he said repeatedly in his speeches before the party execu¬ 
tive, ‘and we dare not provoke a war. But if we are forced to fight, 
we shall not stop until the last man has fallen, or until we are vic¬ 
torious.’ 

Conscious of his country’s unpreparedness for such an encounter, 
Chiang frequently offered to negotiate with Japan. In 1936, no 
less than seven conversations were held between the Japanese 
and Chinese diplomats, but without any agreement being reached. 
Hirota, who was then Foreign Minister of Japan, insisted on his 
famous ‘Three Principles,’ and these were quite unacceptable 
to China. They were: (i) all public or private anti-Japanese 
organisations should be dispersed, and the policy of playing the 
Western Powers against Japan should be abandoned for good; 
(2) Cliina should acknowledge ‘Manchukuo’ (i.e. should acknow¬ 
ledge Manchuria and the province of Jehol as an ‘independent’ 
State, under Japanese control), and (3) the Japanese army in 
China should co-operate with the Chinese in suppressing the 
‘Communist-bandits. ’ 

All these discussions broke off inconclusively, and a clash between 
the two Powers seemed to draw inexorably nearer. This same year, 
1936, proved to be a crucial one, both in the career of Generalissimo 
Chiang and in the history of modern China. It will be remembered 
that Chang Hsueh-liang, or ‘the Young Marshal* as he was called, 
had succeeded his father, the old war-lord of Manchuria, Chang 
Tso-lin, and having sworn loyalty to the Nationalist cause, had 
been put in command of troops in the north-eastern provinces. 

Now, a large part of the ‘Young Marshal’s’ soldiers were from 
Manchuria: their homes had been seized by the Japanese, and they 
v/ert hungry for revenge. But instead of sending them to fight 
their natural enemies, the Government gave orders that they should 



march west against the Communists. Kansu was like a foreign 
country to them and they felt profoundly homesick. They were 
resentful at being forced to kill their own countrymen instead of 
the invader. Moreover, in their contact with the Communists, 
they began to feel the force of the Communist doctrine, and instead 
of hghting, an amicable interchange of political views began to 
take place! The ‘Young Marshal’s’ followers found that the ‘Reds’ 
were not the murderous bandits they had been led to believe, but 
people with a sane, intelligent outlook, who appeared to put the 
interests of China before personal conquests. 

Indeed, since the Japanese invasion of Manchuria, the Chinese 
Communists had very much altered their tactics. Formerly, 
their anger had been vented on the Kuomintang, on the one hand, 
and the land-owning, moneyed classes on the other. But from 
1931 onwards they had changed their slogan from ‘Down with the 
Kuomintang!’ to ‘Unite with us to fight the Japanese aggressor!’ 
History had taught them that civil wars had never solved the prob¬ 
lem of conflicting ideologies, but had only brought whole nations 
into slavery, and in many cases betrayed them into the hands of 
some foreign power. The tragic truth of this belief has been illus¬ 
trated again in recent years, when the bitterly waged civil wars 
in Spain from 1936-8 ended, not in any compromise between 
the Left and Right, but in a virtual loss of national sovereignty to 
the German and Italian dictators. 

The Chinese Communists were waiting for a chance to express 
their loyalty to Chiang Kai-shek: they hoped to persuade him into 
a united resistance against the Japanese invader. To the ‘Young 
Marshal’ it seemed that his opportunity had come to mediate 
between the two great parties. 

Meanwhile, General Chiang, at Nanking, could not understand 
the stagnation of the Kansu operations, and in December he decided 
to make a personal visit to the front. At Sian, the ‘Young Marshal’s’ 
headquarters, he learnt the true facts of the situation, and was so 
disturbed at what he heard that he left the city immediately to 
spend a few days in undisturbed thought somewhere in the out¬ 
skirts. He retired to the beautiful Hua-ch‘ing Lake, beside which 
rose the famous Black Horse Hill. Here Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti, 
creator of the Great Wall, had laid out his extravagant imperial 
park, and Emperor Hsuan Tsung of the T‘ang dynasty had wantoned 
with his beautiful and ill-starred concubine, Yang Kuei-fei. Next 
morning at daybreak he rose, dressed, and having bathed in the 
nearby hot springs, was reading in his room. A sudden clamour 
arose at the gate, and crowds of shouting people broke through and 
poured into the courtyard. There could be no doubt of their malig¬ 
nant intentions, and with some presence of mind, Chiang escaped 
through the back of the house and climbed up the historic Black 
Horse Hill. But he was pursued by the rebels, seized, and carried 
back to Sian, where he was made a virtual prisoner. Many of the 
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generals who had accompanied him from Nanking were made 
prisoner at the same time. 

The method, called by the Chinese ‘armed persuasion,’ for in¬ 
fluencing a leader is a traditional one of very long standing. The 
story is told of an official serving the Duke of Ch‘u in the sixth cen¬ 
tury B.C. whose reasonable advice to his master was repeatedly 
neglected. At last, for the good of the State of Ch‘u, and his master’s 
reputation, the official thought fit to threaten the latter with his 
sword. Thereupon the. Duke accepted his advice. The worthy 
official now declared, ‘Although I have served my Lord well in 
this, I have threatened him with my sword, and ought to punish 
myself.’ Thereupon, he struck off his own legs! The ‘Young Mar¬ 
shal,’ who went immediately to visit the Generalissimo in his con¬ 
finement, found him in such a state of mental suffering, that tears 
broke from his own eyes. He expressed sincere sorrow that he had 
lost control of his followers, and declared himself willing to take 
any punishment his leader thought fit after an agreement had been 
reached. 

At the same time, he felt obliged to put the proposals of his officers 
and soldiers before the Generalissimo. These were: reconciliation 
with the Communists, reorganisation of the National Government, 
and resistance to Japanese aggression. Although realising that his 
very life might be in danger, Chiang courageously refused even to 
consider such proposals since, he declared, to negotiate in such 
circumstances was illegal. After this, he refused even to grant an 
interview to the ‘Young Marshal.’ Madame Chiang, despite 
the warnings of her friends, took a plane from Nanking, and flew 
to join her husband, to live or die with him. 

It was a hard winter, and snow was falling everywhere in China. 
The people’s hearts were heavy. Some thought Chiang Kai-shek 
was dead; others expected a fresh outbreak of civil war when the 
Nanking armies would be sent against Sian to release the Generalis¬ 
simo and avenge the indignity. A cloud of gloom and tragedy over¬ 
hung the whole country for many days. But on the twenty-fifth 
of December, several planes, escorted by fighters, flew from Sian 
to Nanking, and landed in brilliant sunshine. The occupants were 
Chiang Kai-shek, his wife, and the imprisoned generals! Their 
faces were all smiles, and as the news spread, smiles broke from the 
face of every Chinese citizen. That night, fireworks were let off 
in every town, bands marched through the streets; the people 
were almost delirious with joy! 

From that day on, China has been truly united. China belongs 
to the whole people and not to any privileged party. There arc 
no more Soviets on Chinese soil, and no Red Army. Communists 
and Nationalists have joined forces for the common good. There 
is only one slogan for all: ‘Fight for Existence!’ In the birth of this 
unity, Japan saw the death of her hopes in China, and did her best 
to prevent its fruition. Only a few months after tlae Sian ‘incident’ 
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she launched her undeclared war. It has proved a bitter and costly 
struggle, but beyond the war, China foresees a great future for her¬ 
self, and draws strength and consolation from that vision. 


CHAPTER XXX 

CHINA AND JAPAN (3)—THE INVASION OF MAN- 
CHURIA AND NORTH CHINA 

As the twentieth century entered its third decade, a period of 
unrest and distress began for a large part of the world. The Econo¬ 
mic Crisis, starting in Europe, and spreading very shortly to the 
Americas, involved both conquering and conquered of the World 
War, and cast heavy shadows of privation, unemployment, bank¬ 
ruptcy over the so-called Great Powders of the West. The rise of 
Fascism and Nazism and its outcome—the attempt of the Dictators 
to dominate the world by force—have been the monstrous progeny 
of those fateful years. Meanwhile, in the Far East a fresh storm 
was blowing up, and seemed about to burst over Eastern Asia. 
The Manchurian crisis of 1931 was the first intimation, and its 
logical outcome is the major war now being fought out between 
China and Japan, and of which the whole vast territory of China 
forms the battleground. 

In the China of 1930, General Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
had reached only the semblance of an equilibrium. The Second 
Revolution had just been completed; the northern provinces, 
including Manchuria, had been brought into line by the Nationalist 
armies, and a central government established at Nanking, en¬ 
trusted with the administration of the whole country. But great 
as this achievement was, it did not imply that a golden age of 
peace and prosperity was being ushered in, or that China’s problems 
were, even temporarily, at an end. 

It has been shown in the last chapter how the power of the 
Communists in Kiangsi and the regions south of the Yangtzu 
had, at that time, been steadily increasing, and how, in 1931, 
they had established their own Soviet and mobilised a large 
‘Red Army.* The failure of Chiang’s campaign against them in 
that same year had constituted a serious blow to his authority. 

Nor was this the only source of disunity; there were personal 
jealousies and dissensions within the government ranks. Chief 
among Chiang’s rivals was that double-faced Wang Ching-wei, 
who in 1927 had organised the semi-Communist Wuhan govern¬ 
ment, and whoin 1939 swung over to Fascismandwas later appointed 
head of the Japanese-sponsored government at Nanking. Wang 
now assembled round him a group of political malcontents, and 
started what he called an *anti-Chiang Kai-shek campaign.’ 
Meanwhile, in the North, two leading generals who were nominally 
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loyal to the central fifovernment, but who secretly clung to the old 
war-lord attitude of regional control, and who resented their loss 
of independence, joined forces with Wang Ching-wei*s clique. 
A serious rebellion broke out in the North. It was put down even¬ 
tually by Chiang Kai-shek’s forces. Also in the extreme South, 
the rnilitary leaders of Kuangtung and Kuangsi continued to differ 
with certain aspects of the central government’s policy for some 
years to come, and were often on the verge of organising a revolt. 

Japan had been watching the progress of these internal dissensions 
with the greatest interest, and had even spitefully meddled in them. 
She was waiting across the Sea of Japan, like a wary tiger, ready 
to pounce on her victim when the best occasion offered. Especially 
did she lust after those three provinces of Northern China, Heilu^- 
chiang, Chilin (Kirin), and Liaoning, to which foreign journalists 
had given the name of ‘Manchuria,’ and over which she had 
coverdy been extending her influence for many years. 

This great tract of northern pasture land, only partly exploited, 
had formerly been the bait for the eastward advances of Russia. 
Not only would it have provided a new and fertile colony for her 
peasant farmers, but also a much-coveted ice-ffee port in the Liao¬ 
tung Peninsula. But Japan’s unexpected victory over the Russian 
imperial forces in the war of 1904-5 had resulted in the handing 
over of Russian railway rights in Manchuria to Japan, and the 
reluctant withdrawal of Russia from that part of Eastern Asia. 

Japan lost no time in spreading her tentacles over the new booty. 
By treaty rights, she stationed troops along the whole length of 
the South Manchurian railway and instituted her own officials. 
She also acted as a coloniser. The familiar Japanese plea for lebms^ 
raum has been shown up in all its falsity over the development of 
Manchuria. Although she was free to settle her superfluous millions 
in these three large provinces, the proportion of Japanese to the total 
j>opulation was indeed negligible. The main settlers in the three 
provinces of Manchuria from Japan were fortune-hunters. Con¬ 
sequently their numbers could not possibly be large. The in¬ 
habitants of a temperate island found the severe climate of the 
mainland hard to endure. Nor were the Japanese peasants fitted 
for the heavy agricultural work entailed in developing a raw 
country, being habitually gardeners rather than farmers. 

The soil of these three Manchurian provinces is very fertile. 
The country is rich with natural resources. In the meantime, the 
northern part of China, especially Hopei, Shantung, and Honan, 
has been suffering from over-population. In the years of famine, 
Chinese peasant families from the border provinces, in the hope 
of finding new and better lands to cultivate, poured over the Wall 
into Manchuria and settled there. Between 1005, when the 
Japanese began to take control, and 1931, the population of Man¬ 
churia was almost doubled. 

At the same time as Japan e;7^tended her influence over Manchtiriai 
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she also employed a form of espionage—a familiar device of the 
totalitarian States. The mass movement of German and Itedian 
‘tourists’ as the vanguard of invasion has become a sickeningly 
familiar sight in Europe. Japan had used a similar though even 
more dastardly method in North China many years before. Some 
of their own free will, others by encouragement of their govern¬ 
ment—prostitutes, criminals, bandits, tramps, and general good- 
for-nothings, scum that the great Japanese Empire cast up from 
its shores, poured into China to make their fortunes. Most of them 
settled in Manchuria; others in the shadier districts of Shanghai. 
With them came smuggling, the increased sale of opium and other 
narcotics, and venereal diseases. The physique and character of 
the Chinese within the Japanese-controlled areas were thus griev¬ 
ously undermined. 

This was, however, by no means the only service rendered by 
them to their Motherland. As time went on, those of them with 
more, wits than the rest were appointed ‘advisers’ to the Japanese 
army, and in that capacity were able to move at will in Chinese 
official circles. Protected by those extraterritorial rights enjoyed 
by all Japanese subjects, they could travel about the whole country 
without any special permit or any hindrance. They drew up maps, 
made reports, conferred with high officials, both Japanese and 
Chinese, and by every possible means prepared to betray the country 
which had given them hospitality. 

The harm done by these rascals is incalculable. Not only did 
they give the greatest assistance to the Japanese in their impending 
military operations, but they ruined for ever the possibility of a 
Sino-Japanesc understanding. Their knowledge of Chinese affairs 
was, to be sure, a very thorough one, but their lack of education 
and training led them to misinterpret and misunderstand at every 
point. So that, although Japan had planned long ago the economic 
conquest of China, the tactics she adopted were largely governed 
by the short-sighted advice of these ‘China Experts.’ A flagrant 
example is provided by the present war. Japan still refers to this 
major conflict, which has already lasted more than four years, 
and has cost her hundreds of thousands of lives, as ‘the China 
Incident.’ Owing to the failure of her ‘China Experts’ to recognise 
the growth of a new and powerful national spirit, Japan expected 
to complete her subjugation of China in a few months. Now she 
is desperately trying to extricate herself, but the farther her armies 
penetrate, the less conclusive are their operations. 

However mistaken was Japan’s entry into the present conflict, 
her timing of the knock-out blow against Manchuria was well 
calculated. Not only were operations against the Communists 
in Central China fully occupying the Chinese national armies, 
but by a cruel stroke of Nature, both the Yellow and the Yangtzu 
rivers rose higher than at any other time recorded in history (igsO* 
The valleys of these two rivers are as densely populated as any 



areas in the world, and the hundreds of thousands of families 
drowned were only a fraction of those destined to starve in the follow¬ 
ing winter from the destruction of crops. In the autumn, Japan 
arranged one of her notorious ‘incidents’ and her armies were set 
in motion. 

On the evening of September i8th, 1931, a bridge on the South 
Manchurian railway, just outside Mukden, provincial capital 
of Liaoning, blew up. The Japanese hastened to assert that this 
had been perpetrated by ‘some Chinese soldiers commanded by 
the bandit General Chang Hsueh-liang, son of the late bandit 
General Chang Tso-lin.’ Japanese forces attacked the Chinese 
garrisons as they slept in their barracks, and wiped them out before 
any resistance could be organised. The city of Mukden fell immedi¬ 
ately. 

The true source of the explosion is beyond question. Ameleto 
Vespa, an Italian eye-witness, in his remarkably revealing book 
‘Secret Agent of Japan,’ has pointed out the premeditated nature 
of the whole affair. ‘The Japanese troops stationed at Liaoyang, 
Yingkow, and Fenghuangch‘eng had, the day before the incident, 
received their orders to advance on Mukden at 3 p.m. on September 
18th. Seven hours before the alleged explosion they had already 
started towards their destination. By 4 a.m. of the 19th, only six 
hours after the alleged explosion, thousands of printed posters had 
already been pasted on the walls of Mukden and in these it was 
said that the Manchurian government was discredited, since “it 
had ordered an attack on the Japanese railway.” The people were 
advised to remain calm. It would have been a physical impossibility 
to have ascertained the facts and to have drafted, printed, and dis¬ 
tributed so many official notices in only six hours. 

The Chinese aerodrome on the outskirts of Mukden was immedi¬ 
ately occupied by the Japanese, and five hundred planes passed 
into their hands without a shadow of resistance being offered. 
Next day, Japanese troops occupied as many as eighteen towns, a 
fact that in itself points to a carefully prearranged plan. Within 
less than a fortnight, more than half the towns of Liaoning and 
Chilin, the two southernmost provinces'of ‘Manchuria,’ passed into 
Japanese hands. 

Still the Chinese government made no move. The provincial 
troops were ordered to retreat and to avoid a collision with Japanese 
forces at all costs, while the central government hastened to put 
its case before the League Council, then in session, and of which 
both China and Japan were members. Japan, for her part, dis¬ 
claimed any intention of annexing Manchuria, while at the same 
time her armies continued to advance unresisted, and the Chinese 
waited patiently for their case to be judged. 

The League Council hesitated fatally. Some of its leading mcm- 
ers were obviously unwilling to go to war with Japan: she was 
^ See ‘Secret Agent of Japan,' Chapter II, pp. 
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their ^traditional ally’ and had, moreover, important economic 
relations with them. The United States offered to send warships 
into the Pacific in support of China’s just cause, if the British would 
do the same. The British government refused. There was some talk 
of Japan withdrawing her troops from the railway, and of the estab¬ 
lishment of an ‘International Zone.’ Japanese troops marched on. 
Finally, at the instigation of the offending party, Japan, a Commis¬ 
sion was appointed under Lord Lytton to investigate the matter 
at first hand, and report back to the League. 

While Lord Lytton’s Commission was making its pleasant sea 
voyage, Japan was pressing north into the third province, Heilung- 
chiang. Here she met some resistance from provincial regulars 
and local volunteers, but without reinforcements they were unable 
to stem the Japanese onrush. Most of them retreated into the moun¬ 
tains, or over the Russian frontier. Japan thus roughly occupied 
all three provinces of‘Manchuria,’ and was already setting up local 
‘puppet’ governments when the Commission arrived at Harbin, 
the Japanese headquarters in Chilin province, early in May 

193a. 

Lord Lytton’s reception was very carefully arranged by his 
Japanese hosts. Elaborate precautions were taken to prevent any 
true information reaching the Commission. Even the hotels 
where the delegation lodged were guarded by detectives; special 
maids and valets were installed who could be trusted to keep 
their mouths shut, and accept no bribes. Many Chinese were put 
under arrest for suspected communication with the Commission; 
moreover, it was announced that any such illegal communication 
would be punished with the death penalty. 

It can therefore be well understood that the Lytton Report 
was not entirely unbiased. The Japanese had skilfully prevented 
its members from obtaining a true picture. The Report, however, 
whether a true or false interpretation of the facts, proved a fi'uitless 
undertaking, for when asked to fulfil her obligations as a League 
member, Japan walked out. Once she had ceased to be a member, 
the League was no longer under any compulsion to deal with her 
affairs! 

Manchuria had been a test case, and the League had failed. 
Henceforward, aggressor nations did not hesitate to exercise force 
whenever it suited their ends. The series of‘unprovoked aggressions’ 
which followed in Europe was the immediate fruit of the League’s 
failure to act in support of China. 

Meanwhile, in January of 1932, Japan had committed a fresh 
act of aggression in Shanghai. The people’s reactions to the Mukden 
incident of September i8th, and the government’s phlegmatic 
attitude, had been very violent. The boycott of Japanese goods 
was intensified, shops refused to sell provisions to Japanese customers, 
and bankers refused financial transactions with Japanese firms. 
There were fierce student demonstrations. The anti-Japanese 
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feeling reached its height in Shanghai, and it was here that the 
storm broke. 

Some street fracas had occurred between a few Chinese and a 
group of Japanese immigrants. Wliethcr the incident was pre¬ 
arranged or not, the reprisals taken were quite disproportionate. 
A furious Japanese mob attacked a commercial firm known as 
the ‘Three Friends Industry Association,’ and smashed it up. 
The choice of this particular victim was apparently from Japan’s 
malicious jealousy, for the goods produced by the Association were 
taking the place of similar Japanese products in the Chinese markets. 
It was a brutal retort to the boycott. In the course of the regular 
battle that developed, Japanese warships took care to train their 
guns upon the general store of the Commercial Press, the most 
important book company in China, and also upon the ‘Eastern 
Library,’ where the largest collection of ancient Chinese printed 
books was stored, together with many precious and irreplaceable 
examples of handwritten MSS. dating from the ninth to the 
thirteenth centuries. The whole contents was mercilessly destroyed. 

No sooner had news of the original ‘incident’ reached the Japanese 
authorities, than a part of the fleet sailed into Shanghai. The 
commander announced his intention to ‘perform my duty in the 
protection of Japanese immigrants.’ At the same time, the European 
and American legations in Shanghai received notice that a Japanese 
landing party would occupy the city within four hours. 

Japan was unable to fufil her boast. While the central govern¬ 
ment still waited for League mediation, the nineteenth army, 
backed by the voices of the people, refused to retreat before the 
enemy. Three times the Japanese commander-in-chief was 
changed, and reinforcements wer^e repeatedly sent both from 
North China and Japan. A furious battle raged in the district of 
Chapei, on the north side of the Nanking-Shanghai railway, and 
not until the Japanese eventually managed to land a force at Liuho, 
north of Shanghai, on the south bank of the Yangtzu,did the Chinese 
garrisons retire to avoid being outflanked. Since neither govern¬ 
ment intended a major war to develop in this part of the country, 
the mediation of an English envoy in Shanghai brought about a 
Sino-Japanese peace pact. Japan withdrew her troops under the 
surveillance of a neutral Commission. 

While this fierce but pointless conflict had been raging in Central 
China, Japan took the opportunity of renewing her fi^uitful activities 
in the North. The province of Jehol, immediately north of the 
Wall, and adjoining Liaoning to the West, was her next objective. 
The Chinese governor of the province, a worthless war-lord, first 
swore to shed his last drop of blood in defence of his native land, 
only to escape with his harem and treasures loaded on to two 
hundred military lorries at the approach of the Japanese vanguards. 
The Japanese occupied the whole province with very little loss. 

The aggressor was triumphant at the success. Now seemed the 
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moment to found an autonomous State north of the Wall, and to 
break these provinces, in form as well as in fact, away from China. 
Japan was confident that many survivors of the ‘Mandarin* class— 
tkmilies who had served at Court in the past, and who looked back 
with nostalgia on the old days, still existed in the Northern regions. 
Relying on these elements of the population, she now proclaimed 
the three provinces of Manchuria and Jehol to be an independent 
kingdom—‘Manchukuo,* or ‘the Kingdom of the Manchus.* 
To give her puppet State the appearance of sovereignty, she duly 
enthroned a puppet Emperor, Mr. Henry P‘u Yi, the young Manchu 
Emperor who had abdicated before the revolutionary armies in 
1911. Till now he had been carefully treasured in the Japanese 
Settlement at Tientsin. His second enthronement did him little 
good, for the government of China refused to recognise his so-called 
‘Kingdom,* nor has he ever enjoyed more than nominal power, 
being entirely under the Japanese thumb. 

Since they had solidly established themselves north of the Wall, 
the Japanese now moved south, broke through the Wall, and in¬ 
vaded Hopei province from east and north, in January of 1933. 
They were met with brilliant resistance by the twenty-ninth army— 
the ‘Big Sword’ troops^ whose battle slogan ‘We are waiting for you 
at the Front! We shall die first, but you will follow us!’ made a 
profound impression upon the rest of the country. The population 
took heart and strengthened its resolve. But the central govern¬ 
ment still hoped to settle its differences with Japan by negotiation, 
and on the thirtieth of May an armistice was signed by order of 
Nanking. Japan now occupied Chinese territory to the east of 
Peking. 

It was a cruel blow to the w^hole nation. Although Peking 
was no longer the capital city, it was the loveliest in all China; 
it was an ancient home of kings; it enshrined some of the most 
valued historic associations, and nearly all the most splendid 
art treasures of the nation, accumulated through centuries. It 
meant to Chinese what Paris means to Frenchmen. 

And yet the central government did not offer the other cheek, 
time and again, without good reason. When the first aggressive 
move was made against Manchuria, Chiang Kai-shek, in common 
with many other world statesmen, had sincerely believed in the 
efficacy of the League of Nations, and even when this potential 
peace instrument had failed to hinder the Japanese, he hesitated 
to act. On the one hand, he was still under the influence of Wang 
Ching-wei, whose opinion now carried considerable weight in 
the Kuomintang, and who consistently advocated appeasement 
with Japan. On the other hand, tlie Communist opposition in 
Central China had grown so formidable that Chiang was unable 
to move his armies North and engage the Japanese in a battie of 

* So called from their deft use of an ancient fonn of sword, ornamented with 
scarlet tassels. The wild appearance of these weapons terrified the Japanese. 
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very doubtful issue, for in so doing he would leave the southern part 
of China in even greater confusion. ‘To resist foreign aggressors, 
China must first be unified *—this was his constant argument. Such 
an attitude, reasonable though it was, could not be shared by the 
whole population, especially by the younger, more hot-headed 
elements. During these years of the Japanese advance, numbers 
of brilliant young men and women joined the Communists, thus 
increasing the central government’s problems. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese appetite for Chinese territory continued 
to grow. Her next plan was to split off the five Northern provinces 
of Hopei, Shantung, Shansi, Chahar, and Suiyuan from China, 
and organise them into a ‘North China Autonomous State ’ 
similar to ‘Manchukuo,’ and like that ‘puppet’ State, entirely 
under Japanese control. She hoped to achieve this without fighting. 
Playing upon the personal grievance of some Northern militarists 
against the central government, she approached a certain General 
Sung Cheh-yuari, with the bribe of personal power. If he would 
break away from Nanking, Japan declared, she would put him at 
the head of the new Autonomous State and support his position 
with her armies. General Sung, however, proved unexpectedly 
patriotic, and his attitude was upheld by all his officers and soldiers. 
Nothing daunted by the rebuff, Japan was content to bide her time 
and await a more favourable chance. 

Opportunity was not long in coming. In 1935, the two great 
Chinese rivers were again in flood, bringing such misery to so much 
of the population that the people had no heart for resistance. 
Moreover, the Abyssinian War was distracting all eyes from the 
Far East, Japan could exercise a free hand in China without 
rousing the attention of any but her victim. With little (^position 
she set up the bogus State of East Hopei, a small piece of territory 
to the cast of Peking, having first won over a national traitor, 
Yin Ju-keng, to be its ruler. 

This ushered in a heyday for Japanese smugglers. Yin Ju-keng 
declared the independence of the customs houses within his 
‘territory,’ and as there was no fixed boundary between his bogus 
State and the rest of Hopei, smuggled Japanese silks, clothing, 
sugar, drugs, and narcotics poured into many parts of China. In 
the short period between February and November 1936, the income 
of the Chinese Customs had fallen by about ^15,000,000 through 
this source. Since November until the outbreak of the present war, 
the losses were steadily mounting. Officials sent by the general 
Customs House to investigate the trouble were seized and even 
murdered by Japanese smugglers or secret agents. So serious did 
this illicit traffic become that even European and American mer¬ 
chants were affected, while a fresh irritant was offered to the already 
exasperated Chinese people. 

With the opening of 1936, a fateful year had dawned for China. 
It was a year of significant events; of testing, both for the leaders 
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and the people; the year when the first real unity was achieved, 
and when the Chinese nation as a whole turned resolutely at bay 
to face the Japanese hunter. In the course of this year, it became 
apparent to the Chinese leaders, though not to the thick-headed 
Japanese agents, that something new had come to birth. It was a 
national spirit. Party prejudices, local loyalties, personal ambitions, 
jealousies, and dissensions were at last beginning to give way before 
the larger spirit of patriotism and national pride. The influence 
of the central government began to be felt even in the provinces 
most remote from Nanking, while the personality of the leader, 
Chiang Kai-shek, having developed through fifty fateful years, was 
becoming the focal point of the people’s loyalty. The Chinese 
Republic was growing up. 

Although Japan failed entirely to recognise the nature of this 
new spirit, she could not fail to notice the growing authority of the 
Chinese government, and the expansion of its armed forces. Accord¬ 
ingly, in 1936, she made repeated overtures to the Generalissimo, 
offering peace in exchange for economic co-operation and the 
destruction of the ‘Communist-bandits.’ 

Chiang refused any compromise with the enemy, and Japan 
now demanded that he should resign, so that she might enter into 
peaceful negotiations with a more accommodating government. 
One may believe that Chiang would have conceded this, had he 
thought that by so doing he could have saved the country from war. 
But Biswas not to be imagined. The Japanese attacks on the person 
of Chiang merely had the effect of strengthening the people’s 
confidence in him. It even caused numbers of the Chinese Commun¬ 
ists to swing round in his favour. Japan was forging the weapons 
of her own discomfort. 

Three major events still remained to be played out in the crucial 
year of 1936, before a real and complete unification could be 
achieved: the Liang-Kuang revolt in June, the Japanese invasion 
of Suiyuan in November, and the Sian incident in December. 

‘Liang-Kuang’ is a term used for the two southern provinces 
of Kuangtung and Kuangsi. It may be remembered that the 
leading generals of these two provinces were always somewhat 
uncertain supporters of the Nanking regime. There can be no 
doubt that Japanese suggestions and bribes, offered in the desperate 
hope of surring up a civil war before the central government 
be^me too strong, activated these two military leaders in their 
revolt of June 1936. 

The general commanding the Kuangtung army was Ch‘cn 
Chi-t‘ang, a type of old war-lord, and prodigiously wealthy. The 
atmosphere prevailing in Kuangtung military and political circles 
was aohnittealy corrupt, and the substantial sums of money which 
passed into Ch‘en’s pocket from the Japanese, together with the 
bait of personal power, must have persuaded him without much 
difficulty to raise the revolt. The case was different with Li Tsung- 
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jcn, commander of the Kuangsi army and military governor 
of the province. Under his administration, Kuangsi had become 
one of the most progressive provinces in China. Many of the leading 
men, while not belonging to the Communist party, tended to 
sympathise with the latter’s call for resistance, rather than with the 
central government’s policy. General Li himself was a clever 
soldier and a brilliant strategist. In the present war against Japan, 
it was he who led the forces at T^aierchuang in February 1938, 
where the Chinese won a glorious and historic victory. 

His object now in marching against the government troops 
was to force the central government into resisting the Japanese 
advance in the North, and under this battle-cry these two very 
divergent characters, Ch‘en Chi-t‘ang and Li Tsung-jen, joined 
their armies and began to march towards Hunan and Kiangsi. 
It was afterwards discovered that the Kuangsi leaders had been 
supplied with war material by Japanese agents on condition that 
they would start a mutiny against the central government, no 
matter in what name. 

It is even now' not clear how serious was the intention of the two 
leaders to start a large-scale civil war—an event that would have 
inevitably laid the country open to a disastrous Japanese invasion. 
The new spirit of national loyalty in the people, and even in these 
two armies, together with the personality and assurances of Chiang 
Kai-shek himself, brought the revolt to a rapid conclusion. A divi¬ 
sional commander of the Kuangtung army declared his loyalty 
to the central government, and refused to lead his men against it, 
while General Li of the Kuangsi army, having been persuaded to 
meet Chiang Kai-shek in conference, was so sincerely convinced of 
the latter’s intention to resist Japan at the appointed moment, 
that he immediately transferred his support to the central govern¬ 
ment together with the services of his men—and the Japanese 
ammunition I 

Thus were the Japanese machinations foiled in China. She 
now returned to her old quarry in the North, where she had hitherto 
won such easy successes. Since, however, she had failed to tempt 
the northern leaders into deserting the central government and 
forming a ‘North China Autonomous State,’ she turned her atten¬ 
tions to the North-west, with the object of building a Japanese- 
sponsored Mongol empire. If she could achieve this, she dreamt 
of penetrating even farther west and south, and of creating a 

J fapanese-sponsored ‘Mohammedan Empire’ on the huge, undeve- 
oped Chinese provinces of Sinkiang, Ch‘inghai, and Kansu. In 
this way Centr^ China would be practically encircled from cast, 
north, and west, and the path would be opened for Japan’s 
advance into Asia. 

The leading figure in the opening stages of this plot was the 
Mongol nobleman Prince Teh. Prince Teh had some personal 
giievance against the Chinese government, and accor^ngly offer^ 
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a very willing ear to Japanese agents with their whispers of a new 
Mongol empire, of which he would be crowned Emperor. Already 
in May of 1936 he was persuaded to send his small army, consider¬ 
ably augmented by Chinese bandits, deserters from the Jchol 
campaign in 1932 and armed by the Japanese, into the vast 
plains of Northern Chahar. There Japan created a ^Mongol Military 
Government.’ With this as a base, Japan hoped to advance and 
overrun the two adjacent provinces of Suiyuan and Ninghsia. 

In order that her operations might not be too greatly hindered, 
Japan ordered her ambassador in China to hold ‘peace talks’ with 
the Nanking government. The Chinese northern garrisons were 
therefore instructed to act only on the defensive, for fear of hindering 
negotiations. The Japanese forces were thus able to retreat in 
perfect safety wherever they suffered a local set-back, and advance 
steadily whenever the chance occurred. However, in the second 
attack on Suiyuan, in which the Japanese were rebuffed, the Chinese 
forces took the matter into their own hands, and not only pursued 
the retreating enemy, but recaptured two strategic points that had 
long since fallen into enemy hands. This unexpected victory of 
the Chinese called a halt to the Suiyuan campaign late in November, 
and so the situation remained until the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese War. 

A month later came the incident at Sian, which has already 
been fully described. In the solution of this crisis, the Communists 
agreed to relinquish their extreme policy, such as the appropriation 
of land and wealth, while the central government expressed its 
determination to protect the integrity of China at all costs. All 
the progressive elements had been united at the desire of the people, 
and at a time of national crisis. 

Japan was seriously alarmed, and with good reason. These 
events spelt the end of her tricks and conspiracies, with their object 
of dividing the country against itself. And the unification of four 
hundred and fifty million people provides a formidable challenge 
to any neighbouring country conscious of its guilty past. 

China has been frequently accused by Japan of ‘provoking’, a 
war. No Western reader can hold any doubts nowadays of the 
true aggressor. Even though China had strengthened herself in 
a remarkable way, she was still, militarily, far weaker than Japan, 
and had no possible reason to provoke an invasion. It would be 
just as ridiculous to suppose that Abyssinia, Albania, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, or Poland had madly driven Italy and Germany to war 
against them through the menace they offered to these two 
strongly armed Powers! 

Incidents, quarrels, cases of missing Japanese subjects were 
innumerable in the year or two before the outbreak of war. Japan 
was always hopeful of making some one of them a cause for opening 
hostilities. But the truth about them came embarrassingly to light, 
supported by photographs and signed documents. There was, 
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p>r example, the interesting case of the Japanese Vice-Consul 
Muramoto at Nanking, who mysteriously disappeared in 1935. 
The government at Tokyo declared he had been murdered by the 
Chinese and threatened immediate reprisals. It seemed that the loss 
of this diplomat was about to start a major war. However, an ex¬ 
haustive search resulted in his being discovered among the ‘Purple- 
and-Golden Hills,’ in the suburbs of Nanking. On being questioned 
by the police, he confessed to having received secret orders from 
his government to commit suicide, so that the Japanese war machine 
might proceed to action. He had heard that wild animals— 
wolves and leopards—haunted these hills, and had made up his 
mind to let himself be devoured by them! Such were the naive 
devices which Japan employed to ensnare her would-be victim. 

The first clash at the Marco Polo bridge, outside the town of 
Wanp‘ing, near Peking, which set China ablaze and ushered in 
the present national war between China and Japan, was itself 
clearly engineered by the Japanese, as will be disclosed in the chapter 
that follows. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

THE WAR AND THE FUTURE 

The great war between China and Japan which broke out in 
July of 1937 sprang from one of those many ‘border incidents’ 
taking place between free Chinese territory and the Japanese 
occupied areas in North China, of which Japan herself was the 
instigator. For some time past, she had illegally stationed a garrison 
in Hopei province, very close to the barracks of the Chinese twenty- 
ninth army. This was the army commanded by General Sung 
Gheb-yuan which had held out so gallantly against the Japanese 
invasion of East Hopei in 1933. It was an army of patriots to whom 
the proximity of foreign troops was both irksome and odious. 
The Japanese soldiers encamped nearby behaved with characteristic 
insolence, and treated the Chinese like an enemy already beaten 
on the field. The Hopei provincial authorities, having adopted a 
policy of conciliation towards Japan, forced these patriots to endure 
every humiliation without retort. The army nursed its anger but 
was unable to smother it. 

On July 6th, 1937, the Japanese troops held a military manoeuvre 
outside the town of Wanp‘ing, not far from Peking. On returning 
at dusk, they found one of their force was ‘missing,’ and immediately 
declared that he had been kidnapped by the Chinese soldiers. 
Although the ‘missing’ man duly reported himself some hours 
later, the Japanese insisted on forming a Committee of Chinese 
and Japanese delegates ‘to settle the permanent disturbances between 
the two armies.* The Japanese delegates then demanded the with- 
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drawal of the Chinese garrisons from Wanp‘ing—an order that 
was properly refused. The Japanese forces thereupon opened fire 
on the strategic bridge leading to Wanp‘ing, the marble bridge of 
Marco Polo or the Lukou Ch‘iao (the Ditch-of-Weeds bridge). 
The Chinese garrisons returned fire in good earnest. The long- 
expected war had begun! 

It was very clear that the whole ‘incident’ had been arranged 
by Japan: that the soldier had purposely been ordered to absent 
himself, and that deliberately unacceptable demands had been 
laid before the committee. The central government, quickly 
realising that this was the start of a major war, ordered General 
Sung Cheh-yuan to evacuate Peking, with his forces, and to proceed 
to Paoting, a little to the south along the railway. He was to direct 
military operations from there. Sung hesitated, but in order to save 
the ancient capital from becoming a battleground he retired on 
the night of July 29th. The enemy marched in quietly, ‘without 
inflicting any war damage on this most civilised city of China.’ 

Peking, capital of the former Manchu dynasty, was of strategic 
importance as the railhead of the first railway systems to be estab¬ 
lished in China. Once in possession of the city, the Japanese armies 
began a drive in three directions, following the main lines. The 
first push was along the Peking-Suiyuan railway towards the pro¬ 
vinces of Chahar, Suiyuan, and Shansi; the second along the Pelung- 
Hankow railway towards Shansi and Honan; and the third along 
the Tientsin-Pukow railway towards Shantung and Kiangsu. 
The final objectives of the three movements were the important 
cities of Sian, Hankow, and Nanking respectively. 

The drive west towards Chahar made easy and rapid progress. 
In the initial stages, Japan reaped the fruits of her long and patient 
labour to detach the Northern generals from the central govern¬ 
ment. General Liu Ju-ming, Chairman of the Chahar Provincial 
Government, having received the specious offer of Japanese 
‘friendship,’ opened a vital Piiss, leading from Hopei into Chahar, 
to the advancing armies. Japan marched on unimpeded, occupied 
Kalgan and other strategic towns in Chahar, then turned south, 
still following the railway, into Shansi province. The important 
town of Tat‘ung, a city famous thioughout the world for its Buddhist 
sculpture, dating from the third century, fell with hardly a struggle. 
Meanwhile, a second large force, which had proceeded due south 
from Peking along the Peking-Hankow railway, turned off at 
Chengting on to a branch line leading west into Shansi. The pincer 
movement effected by these forces in collaboration with the forces 
holding Tat‘ung resulted in the seizure of the Shansi capital 
of T‘aiyuan. 

The third prong of the Japanese fork, moving east from Peking 
into Shantung province, also scored an initial success. Shantung 
was defended by the army of a national traitor, Han Fu-chu. 
He too was offered Japanese ‘friendship,* and steadily withdrew 
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his troops, allowing Japan to occupy Northern Shantung without 
opposition. Han’s treachery, however, was discovered: he was 
arrested by a deputy of the central government, sent to Hankow, 
court-martialled, and shot. The blood of Han Fu-chu wrote the 
last page in the history of the Chinese war-lords and the Japanese 
intrigues with Chinese militarists. 

In addition to this Northern campaign, Japan started a central 
battle-front by attacking Shanghai on August 13th of the same year. 
She accompanied the action of her troops with heavy and ruthless 
bombardment of civilians on the usual Fascist model. The Chinese 
forces put up a tough and heroic resistance, but heavily outnumbered, 
especially in planes and mechanised divisions, they were obliged 
to withdraw after two months’ fighting. The Japanese army pro¬ 
ceeded up the Yangtzu valley, and a month later occupied 
Nanking, the Chinese government having previously withdrawn 
to the safety of Chungking. In China’s modern capital, Japanese 
soldiers committed the foulest atrocities that have yet been recorded 
in the annals of modern warfare. 

From Nanking, a part of the Japanese army turned north¬ 
wards along the Peking-P‘ukow railway, and there they met their 
first smashing defeat at the battle of T‘aierchuang, on the borders 
of Shantung and Kiangsu provinces. These divisions were later 
reinforced, and effected a junction at Hsuchou, an imp^ortant town 
where the Peking-P‘ukow and Lunghai railway systems joined. 
Another part of the forces occupying Nanking proceeded westward 
up the Yangtzu to attack the last large city in Central China, 
the important industrial centre of Hankow. 

In the South, Japan had formerly hesitated to strike for fear of 
becoming involved with the British authorities at Hong-Kong, 
and the British fleet patrolling its waters. The great city of Canton, 
separated from Hong-Kong by only a small stretch of water, 
controlled one of the remaining vital arteries for the defence of 
Central China: the Canton-Hankow Railway. However, the 
Munich Conference of Scpiember 1938 allayed Japan’s immediate 
fears. Believing that Britain, in the steadfast pursuit of appeasement, 
would offer no hindrance to Japan in the Far East, Japan sent her 
fleet into Bias Bay and captured Canton—the prize of the South. 

Hankow, already within fire of the Japanese guns on the Yangtzu, 
could not hope to hold out now that reinforcements might no longer 
be brought up from the South. Chiang Kai-shek accordingly 
ordered the evacuation of the city, to avoid the useless destruction 
of his armies. 

After this series of comparatively easy victories, and the fall of 
almost every large city, Japan declared triumphantly that Chinese 
resistance had ‘collapsed.’ On the contrary, since ^e occupation 
of Hankow, the Japanese have made no more important advances, 
while the Chinese fighting power has steadily grown, and with it 
the confidence of the nation. The only notable gains since Hankow 
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were Nanch^ang and Ich^ang in Central China, and Nanning in 
the South, the last of which, however, has since been retaken by 
Chinese forces. On the other hand, Japan has suffered blow after 
blow in every sector, her heaviest losses being in the surroundings 
of Ch‘angsha and Nanning. 

Ever since the outbre^ of war, the Chinese General Staff 
knew that in order to conquer the enemy, hostilities must be made 
to last the longest possible time. The Japanese armies must be 
drawn deeper and deeper into the country, farther and farther 
from their sources of supply; they must be lured beyond the limits 
of the railways and the good mziin roads; they must be dispersed, 
enticed into the mountains, there to be harassed and demoralised 
by Chinese guerrilla fighters. They must be made to spend money, 
men, and instruments of war until they grew bankrupt of one or all 
of them. The Chinese therefore avoided fighting in the plains and 
river valleys. Although their armies had more men and better 
spirit, they lacked the tanks and heavy guns essential to open war¬ 
fare. In particular, the guns of the Japanese warships, easily brought 
up the lower reaches of China’s great rivers, wrought fearful havoc 
on the many riverside towns. To have attempted to hold the large 
towns, situated as most of them are on the sea coast or along the 
Yangtzu River, would have proved too costly, and would ultimately 
have availed the Chinese little. The evacuation, therefore, of one 
city after another in the first phase of the war was simply a matter 
of strategy, and although it seemed at the time a cause for dismay, 
we now realise the wisdom of it. 

It will have been observed from this brief outline of the first 
and most spectacular phase of the war, that Japan’s rapid advance 
from one province to another was only possible for her through 
gaining control of the railway lines. Although China had been 
busily extending her communications in the few years before the 
outbreak of war, she had, relative to the area of the country, very 
few railways, and these all connected with the most important 
towns. But on the other hand, mere possession of a long strip of 
metal, and the few centres with which it is punctuated, does not 
imply the conquest of an almost immeasurably great country like 
China. The Japanese are certainly learning the truth of this. 
Although they have attempted to set up their own administration 
in every supposedly ‘conquered’ province, very rarely have they 
been able to maintain one. Mysterious assassinations and dis¬ 
appearances occur among the higher officials, who are no match 
for the hatred and self-sacrifice of Chinese patriots. And it is 
well known that the Japanese garrisons are afraid to venture more 
than a mile or two from each bank of the railway on which they 
are stationed, for fear of meeting the Chinese guerrilla bands. 
Ii is manifestly impossible to conquer China in this way: the country 
is too large! 

It seems also that China is too populous for Japan to swallow. 
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She has five times the population of her opponent, and even if she 
loses five men to every one of the enemy, the balance has still not 
turned against her. If the proportion of losses is more equal, Japan 
can hardly win. In point of fact, although the Chinese casualties 
in the Shanghai battle were appallingly high, since the fall of 
Hankow the losses of both belligerents became almost equal—a 
fact that obviously weighs very heavily in China’s favour. It has 
even been reported that in a certain period of guerrilla fighting in 
Shansi province, the losses were fourteen to one against the Japanese! 
From these observations it will be seen that time, space, and man¬ 
power are all working in favour of the Chinese arms. 

Chiang Kai-shek once declared that the war in China would be 
waged in three phases. The first phase, ending with the evacuation 
of Hankow, would be of a defensive character. It was, in fact, a 
period of repeated withdrawals from certain selected areas for 
strategic reasons, and to save unnecessary loss. The second phase, 
said the Generalissimo, would consist in guerrilla fighting. The 
guerrilla bands would be formed of the local peasantry, irregulars, 
and also parts of the regular army: their operations would be 
controlled from headquarters and their objectives selected. During 
this phase, increasingly heavy losses would be inflicted on the Japan¬ 
ese, who would be prevented everywhere from consolidating their 
gains, and would be forced to spend a great deal of man-power and 
war materials without making any appreciable progress. Moreover, 
the morale of the Japanese soldiers, who fight well in a sharp 
engagement but have none of the patient endurance of the Chinese, 
would gradually break down. In the third phase, the Chinese 
armies, having built up their strength, especially in the mechanised 
divisions, would turn against the weakened and dispirited invader, 
and thrust him back into the sea. 

Hostilities during the second phase can be neither decisive nor 
spectacular, but they are unquestionably effective. From those 
cities which the Chinese prepared to evacuate, industrial plant, 
machinery, and factory equipment were removed to the interior 
beforehand, according to plan. When the city had been emptied, 
communications and important buildings were systematically 
destroyed, so that nothing of any significance was left for the invading 
hordes. After the evacuation of Hankow, for example, Chinese 
sappers began a methodical destruction of communications which 
might be used by the advancing enemy. Sections of road were 
blown up, footpaths across the fields were dug over and camouflaged. 
Outstanding trees were hewn down and set up in different places, 
artificial hills were thrown up, traps and hidden trenches dug. 
The natural scenery all the way from the mountains west of Hankow 
to the sea east of Hangchou, in the areas through which the Japanese 
armies would travel, was mysteriously changed by the hand of 
man! This is a parr of what is called the ‘scorched earth policy*— 
a policy which naturally included the more obvious expedient 
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of burning down crops and homesteads to deprive the enemy of 
food. 

The main characteristic of this phase—guerrilla fighting—^is a 
form of warfare in which the Chinese with their comparative* lack 
of modem equipment, their knowledge of the country, their 
ingenuity and endurance, have particularly excelled. And in this 
field, the former ‘Red Army’ reorganised into the Eighth and the 
Fourth Route armies, and working under a central control, have 
played a valuable part. The Eighth Route Army, operating from 
its former headquarters in the North-west, moved into Shansi 
province early in the war and engaged the Japanese forces there, 
winning several major battles. The defence of Shansi proved to 
be of the utmost importance: it prevented the enemy from pushing 
on westward to capture Sian—a movement that would have laid 
the Chinese wartime capital of Chungking open to attack from the 
North. Having gained a substantial foothold in Shansi, the Eighth 
Route Army extended its guerrilla activities eastward towards the 
Yellow Sea and Manchuria, and northward towards the borders 
of Outer Mongolia. Thus in the North, where Japan had formerly 
met with the weakest resistance, and where she had hoped to estab¬ 
lish her influence permanently, she found her position even more 
tenuous than in other parts of the country. In Central China, the 
Fourth Army once waged guerrillawarfare over the vast area between 
Hankow and the sea shore to the cast. 

As time went on, the great peasant population of China became 
roused to organised resistance and assisted the armies in irregular 
fighting. In this fact lies one of China’s main hopes for victory. 
The Japanese, indeed, have mainly themselves to thank for this 
new and sharp thorn in their side. To have stirred a naturally 
phlegmatic, easy-going, and largely illiterate section of the people 
into a furious opposition, points to brutality, vandalism, and in¬ 
human conduct on the part of the Japanese soldiery. The Chinese 
peasants were a peace-loving people. In their hearts they hated 
the war; they dreaded the overrunning of their fields by the opposing 
armies, and the added hardships of a wartime existence. They loved 
their homes; they loved their small plots of land—the ‘good earth’ 
which their forefathers had tilled before them. 

At the outbreak of war, thousands of these little homesteads passed 
into the Japanese-occupied area. Still, if their new overlords had 
left them unmolested to continue their inoffensive activities of 
raising crops and tending cattle, the peasantry might have felt no 
bitterness against the invader. But the Japanese behaved with an 
insane brutality. The peasants saw their beloved cottages needlessly 
set on fire, their fields devastated, their granaries robbed, their 
cattle slaughtered. With horrified eyes they were obliged to look 
on while their mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters were shamelessly 
violated. The true Chinese values the chastity of his women above 
everything, and this was not the first time in Chinese history that 
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wholesale violation had led to the offenders* downfall. Nine 
hundred years before, this same crime committed by the Liao 
officials on the women of the Chin tribe in North China had caused 
the young men of Chin to rise and overthrow the Liao empire. 
A century later, the Chins repeated the same error against the 
Mongolian women, and their empire was in turn overthrown 
by the rising Mongols. In the present war, the unrestrained 
licence of the invader has been the best possible instrument of 
propaganda in uniting the uneducated masses against the common 
enemy. 

Hundreds of ingenious and heroic guerrilla exploits could be 
recorded. In general the guerrilla troops do not encourage villagers 
to leave their homes: for this type of fighting the men need the 
food and shelter which the villagers can best provide. By staying 
quietly at home, they can also supply valuable information about 
enemy movements. Heroic stories from the main battle-fronts are 
also too numerous to start recounting. There was the general who 
shot himself rather than fall into enemy hands ; there were pilots 
who, having baled out and found themselves surrounded by the 
enemy, have fought with only a pistol until they themselves were 
killed, rather than surrender. There are also many records, made 
by eye-witnesses, of the famous ‘human shells’—suicide soldiers who 
have wrapped themselves in explosives and rolled themselves in the 
path of advancing enemy tanks. In the bitter defence of Nankow 
Pass, north-west of Peking, ten thousand soldiers gave up their 
lives rather than fall back before the enemy’s mechanised columns. 
Such is the spirit of the Chinese to-day. 

After five years of struggle China remains unconquerable. 
The Chinese have not yet been able to dislodge the enemy 
from the occupied areas to the north and east. Neither have the 
Japanese been able to make any appreciable advances, or even 
to consolidate their positions. Japan is like the monkey with the 
hot ginger, described in our Chinese fable, which could neither 
make up its mind to swallow the tit-bit nor bear to give it up. 

Japan has made repeated peace overtures, all of which China 
has steadfastly rejected. Not only were the terms impossible of 
acceptance, but China well knows that to prolong the war will act 
in her favour, and to the disadvantage of her enemy. 

After failing to make peace on her own terms, Japan attempted 
once more to set the Chinese against each other. Unfortunately, 
it seems that Quislings will be found in any country, to play the 
traitor at times of national crisis. During 1937, Japan was able to 
set up a puppet government in the North under Wang K‘c-min, 
with headquarters at Peking, and another in Central China at 
Nanking, under Liang Shih-i, nicknamed ‘the Mammon.* Both 
traitors were notoriousremnants of the old war-lord regime of Peking, 
A little later, Japan decided that to unite these two governments 
under a single head would present a more impressive picture of 
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a strong and stable Japanese-controlled regime operating over a 
large part of China. The old General Wu P‘ei-fu, former bitter 
opponent of Chiang Kai-shek, who had once governed important 
regions of the North and the Yangtzu valley, and whose name was 
known and respected by the population, seemed the most suitable 
candidate. But Wu proved himself a true patriot, and stood 
adamant against bribe and threat. He died soon after, poisoned, 
it is said, by the Japanese, but he lives in the gratitude of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

In contrast with this patriotism of an old soldier who was 
once a war-lord, stands Wang Ching-wei, an original member of 
the Revolutionary Party, and former idol of the young revolu¬ 
tionaries. He it was, to his eternal infamy, who resolved Japan’s 
anxieties. After a million of his countrymen had fallen in the struggle 
for national freedom, Wang Ching-wei—‘the Old Fox’ as he was 
nicknamed—fled from the Chinese government at Chungking to 
Annam, and thence to Hong-Kong and Shanghai. Eventually 
he agreed to set up a government at Nanking. He signed a pact 
with Japan to the effect that all the resources of the country should 
be exploited by the conquerors to develop the economic bloc of 
Chung-Jih-Man (China-Japan-‘Manchukuo’), and that Japan 
might co-operate with the Chinese puppets to wipe out ‘Bolshevik 
influence’ from China. It is strange to reflect that this Wang 
Ching-wei was once leader of the Communist-supported Wuhan 
government, and that Japan has expressed her extreme gratifica¬ 
tion at a pact with Russia! 

Wang Ching-wei’s treacherous act has done very little to alter 
the general situation; it has certainly not affected in any way the 
determination of the Chinese people under Chiang Kai-shek’s 
leadership to fight the war to a finish. To come to terms with our 
mortal enemy would spell death for us as a nation, and entail the 
domination of all Eastern Asia by a brutal militarist Power. I need 
only quote two authoritative statements made by Japanese spokes¬ 
men in support of this assertion. The first is from the famous Tanaka 
Memorandum, drawn up in 1927 and presented to the Japanese 
Emperor by Baron Tanaka, then Prime Minister of Japan. Some 
extracts from it run: 

‘Evidently Divine Providence wishes me to assist Your Majesty 
in ushering in a new era for the Far East, and in developing a new 
continental empire. 

‘If we succeed in conquering China, all other Asiatic countries 
in the South Seas will capitulate before us, and the world will then 
understand that Eastern Asia is ours, and will not dare to encroach 
upon our rights. . . . 

‘Having the resources of China at our command, we shall 
proceed to conquer India, the Archipelago, Asia Minor, Central 
Asia, and even Europe. 

‘Our seizure of control in Manchuria and Mongolia is the first step.’ 
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The second interesting quotation is from the book ‘Japanese 
Agent in China,* by the Italian writer who signs himself‘Amleto 
Vesj>a.* ‘Vespa’ had worked for fifteen years in Manchuria before 
the Japanese occupation of 1931, and subsequently became, against 
his will, a Japanese agent. He managed finally to escape to Shanghai, 
where he wrote his authoritative book, bringing to light the black 
nature of the Japanese. This is what a high Japanese official told 
him: 

‘Our culture is sacred, and likewise sacred is everything Japanese. 
We have no intention of imparting our civilisation to the people 
whom we have conquered or shall conquer. They will simply 
disappear. The Koreans will be eaten by vice; the Chinese will 
be the victims of opium and narcotics; the Russians will be ruined 
by vodka. They will all be annihilated.’ 

So much for Japan’s much-vaunted ‘civilising mission’ in Asia. 
And how closely it resembles the utterances of the ‘Aryan’ Dictator, 
in its arrogance, its insane racial pride, its pagan boasting! It was 
not, however, a baseless vaunt on the part of the Japanese official, 
as facts have proved. In the countryside of occupied China, the 
Japanese have persuaded Chinese farmers to plant opium instead 
of their normal, healthy food of kaoliang and millet. In the towns, 
Chinese children have been compelled to learn Japanese script, 
and to study forged history, while their parents are induced to spend 
their time in public houses smoking opium, taking narcotic injec¬ 
tions, gambling, drinking, and whoring. Such a life will gradually 
destroy their bodies and souls. 

It is clear that China must fight Japan in order to survive. It 
is unfair, therefore, for those few writers in democratic England 
to protest, against the opinion of their more understanding country¬ 
men, that Japan’s invasion is justified on the plea of lehensraum* 
There is no truth in the assertion. Between 1895 and the outbreak 
of the present war in 1937, Japan had already filched from China, 
Korea and the Liukiu protectorates, the provinces of Formosa, 
Liaoning, Chilin, Heilungchiang (the three provinces of Manchuria),. 
Jehol, and parts of Hopei and Chahar, with their virgin soils and 
forests, ihcir world-famous production of soya beans, their ideal 
pastureland for cattle, their gold, iron, coal, sugar, rice, and other 
yet unexploited treasures. In addition, the Japanese had won from 
Russia half the island of Sakhalin with its world-famous fishing 
ports, and by the League of Nations had been entrusted with the 
mandate of several strategic islands in the Pacific. All these terri¬ 
tories put together, and including Japan, are equal to pre-war 
France, Germany, Italy, and Great Britain put together, and they 
arc much richer in natural resources than these great European 
countries! It can hardly be argued that Japan is being deprived 
of the fruits of the earth, or that her people have no room to live. 

It is not yet possible to prophesy when and in what manner this 
war will end. In conclusion I can only express my sincere belief 
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in the victory of my country, as of those other freedom-loving 
countries which arc now locked in combat with the armies of Euro¬ 
pean dictators. I should like also to give a purely personal opinion 
of China’s future, beyond the war and the victory. 

First I believe that no Fascist despotism can be established in 
China. After being freed from the despotic tyranny of the Manchus, 
thanks to the revolution of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, we groaned for many 
years under the almost equally tyrannical war-lords’ administration, 
and suffered loss both of rights and national pride from foreign 
imperialist diplomacy. Both these discomforts were the last unhappy 
shadows of nineteenth-century history, and could not survive. 
We have started a new chapter of history. Despite the war, and 
partly because of it, we are building up a new country, and we demand 
the freedom of a free people—the freedom for which our revolu¬ 
tionary ancestors struggled and died. We want a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. It is inconceivable 
that we should now submit to a dictatorship on the Fascist model 
under any pretext. 

I am convinced we shall not become a Communist country. 
Because there is no rule of capitalists in China, there is no logical 
need for Communism. Moreover, Communists throughout the 
world have shown that they put international interests before a 
national one, and this often means their subservience to the general 
policy of Soviet Russia. Such a situation is impossible for China, 
held as she is between the two Powers of Russia and Japan. If 
a Communist China w^ere compelled by her ideology to further 
the interests of another nation, what disastrous future might lie 
ahead for the Chinese masses? China is so vast, her problems so 
great and numerous, her needs so urgent. In order that her own 
people may attain a reasonable standard of comfort and happiness, 
her policy cannot be an international one, under the direction of 
another nation, of whatever ideology. 

It is foolish, on the other hand, for Chinese to think bitterly of 
Russia. Statesmen of other nations who have scorned Russia from 
their own prejudice have had occasion to rue their narrow¬ 
mindedness. Russia is one of our great neighbours, and whatever 
upheavals she may have caused in our party politics, throughout 
the war she has been a staunch ally in supplying us with arms. 

Nor do I believe that Communism should be forcibly stamped 
out in our country. We Chinese are a tolerant people. Our ancestors 
received alien faiths such as Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity: our liberality in accepting all kinds of foreign beliefs 
has been unrivalled in the world. Shall the present generation be 
any less tolerant of political faith? Who can deny that the Chinese 
Communists are just as loyal to their country, just as hard-working 
and intelligent as any other members of the community? But Com¬ 
munism in China should only be adopted as a domestic policy, 
ftwr the betterment of the people’s condition of life. Moreover, 
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it should be a legally constituted party without military backing, 
in common with the other political parties of the nation. If it 
gains in power, that gain should only be attained by the willing 
support of the people, without coercion of any kind: that is, in 
a democratic way. 

In my opinion, our future has already been written for us by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen in his inspired works, especially in the ^San Min 
Chu /,’ or ‘the Three Principles of the People.’ Democratic Socialism 
is the basis of his political faith, and Dr. Sun was, besides a revolu¬ 
tionary leader, both a progressive thinker and a wise interpreter 
of China’s ancient and traditional culture. As time goes on, his 
advice must be modified and amended, but nothing should super¬ 
sede it as the fundamental guide for our national policy. 


Note. —The Wade System of transcription of Chinese names is used in the 
Appendices. But in the text I have omitted, for the convenience of readers, 
some of its complicated signs. 
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APPENDIX I 

TABLES OF DYNASTIES 

1. ‘The Five Sovereigns (♦).* 

Dynastic Title Accession 

B.c. 

♦Huang Ti (The Yellow Emperor) . . 2697 

Shao Hao.2597 

♦Chuan Hsii.2513 

♦TiK‘u.2435 

Ti Chih ....... 2365 

♦Yao (T‘ang Yao) ..... 2357 

♦Shun (Yii Shun) ..... 2255 

2. The Hsia Dynasty, 2205-1766 b.c. Family name: Shih. 

B.c. 

Yu, The Great ..... 2205 

Ch‘i.2197 

T‘ai K‘ang ...... 2188 

Chung K‘ang . . . . • .2159 

Hsiang ....... 2146 

Shao K^ang . . . • • .2118 

Ch‘u.2057 

Huai.2040 

Mang ....... 2014 

Hsieh.199^ 

Pu Chiang ...... 1980 

Chiung . . . . • » .1921 

Chin.i9<>o 

K‘ung Chia ...... 1879 

Kao.1848 

Fa.1837 

Chich ....... 1818 

3. The Shang or Yin Dynasty, 1766-1122 b.c. Family name: Tzu. 

Capitals; Po, Nao, Yin. 

B.c. 

T‘ang.1786 

T‘aiQiia ..i 753 

WuTing ...... 1720 

TaK6ng 1691 

Hsiao Chia 1866 

Yung Chi ...••• 1649 

T‘ai Wu . . . . • ‘ 1637 

Chung Ting ...••• 1582 

Waijfin *549 

HoT‘anChia . 1534 

Tsui . . . 1525 

Tsu Hsin 1508 

Wu Chia *490 
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Dynastic Title 

Tsu Ting 
Nan K6ng 
Yang Chia 
P‘an K€ng 
Hsiao Hsin 
Hsiao I . 

Wu Ting 
Tsu Keng 
Tsu Chia 
Lin Hsin 
K€ng Ting 
Wul . 

T‘ai Ting 
Ti I 

Shou (Chou Hsin) 


Accession 

B.G. 

1465 

1433 

1408 

1401 

1373 

1352 

1324 

1265 
1258 
1225 
1219 
1198 

1194 

1191 

1154 


4 - 


Tm Chou Dynasty, i 122-255 b.c. Family name 
F^ng (1122-771), Loyang (770-255). 

Wu Wang ..... 
Ch‘^ng Wang ..... 
K‘ang Wang ..... 
Chao Wang ..... 

Mu Wang ..... 
Kung Wang ..... 

I Wang ..... 
Hsiao Wang ..... 

Yi Wang. 

Li Wang...... 

Hsiian Wang ..... 

Yu Wang ..... 

P‘ing Wang ..... 

Huan Wang ..... 

Chuang Wang .... 

Hsi Wang ..... 

Hui Wang ..... 

Hsiang Wang ..... 

Ch‘ing Wang ..... 

K‘uang Wang ..... 

Ting Wang ..... 

Chien Wang ..... 

Ling Wang ..... 

Ghing Wang ..... 

Ching Wang ..... 

Yuan Wang ..... 

Ch6n Ting Wang 

K‘ao Wang. 

Wei Lieh Wang .... 

An Wang ..... 

Lieh Wang . . . . 

Hsien Wang ..... 


Chi. 


B.c. 


1122 


III 5 

1078 


1052 

lOOl 

946 

934 

909 

894 

878 

827 

781 


770 

719 

696 


681 

676 

651 


618 

612 


606 


585 

571 

544 

519 

475 


468 


440 


425 

401 

375 


368 


Capitals: 
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Dynastic Title 


Accession 

B.c. 

Sh6n Ching Wang . 

. 

320 

Nan Wang : 

. 

314 

Tung Chou Chiin (Duke of Eastern Chou) . 

255 

5. The Ch‘in Dynasty, 255-206 b.c. Family name: 
Hsien Yang. 

Ying. Capital: 

B.c. 

Chao Hsiang Wang . 

. 

306 

Hsiao W^n Wang 

. 

250 

Chuang Hsiang Wang 

. 

250 

Shih Huang Ti 

. 

246 

Erh Shih Huang Ti . 

. 

209 

Ts(i Ying 

. 

207 

6. The Han Dynasty, 208 b.g.-a 

.D. 220. Family name: Liu. Capitals: 

Ch‘angan (208 b.c.-a.d. 25), 

Loyang (a.d. 25-220). 

Dynastic Title Accession 

B.c. 

Kao Ti (Liu Pang) 206 

Hui Ti . 194 

Kao Hou (Empress 

Title of Reign and its Adoption 

Lii, ofKaoTi) . 187 


B.c. 

Wfin Ti . -179 

Hou Yuan . 

. 163 

Ching Ti .156 

' Chung Yuan 

149 


Hou Yuan 

»43 

Wu Ti .140 

Chien Yuan 

140 

Yuan Kuang 

134 


Yuan So 

128 


Yiian Shou 

122 


Yuan Ting 

116 


Yuan F^ng 

T‘ai Ch‘u 

110 


104 


T‘ien Han 

100 


T‘ai Shih 

96 


Cheng Ho 

92 


Hou Yuan 

88 

Chao Ti . .86 

Shih Yuan 

86 


Yuan F^ng 
Yuan P‘ing 

80 


74 

Hsiian Ti . *73 

Pdn Shih 

73 

Ti Chieh 

^9 


Yuan K‘ang 

65 


Shen Chiieh 

61 


Wu F6ng 

57 


Kan Lu 

53 


Huang Lung 
Ch‘u Yuan 

49 

Ydan Ti • *48 

48 

Yung Kuang 

43 


Chien Chao 

38 


Ching Ning 

33 
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Dynastic Title Accession Title <tf Reign and its Adoption 



B.G. 


B.G. 

Ch‘teg Ti . 

32 

Chicn Shih 

32 

Ho Fing 

28 



Yang So 

24 



Hung Chia 

20 



Yung Shih 

16 



Yuan Yen 

12 



Sui Ho 

8 

AiTi . 

6 

Chien P‘ing 

6 



Yuan Shou 

2 


A.D. 


A.D. 

Fing Ti 

1 

Yuan Shih 

1 

Ju Tz\i Ying 

6 

Chii She 

6 


Ch‘u Shih 

8 

{Hsin Mang) 

9 

Chien Kuo 

9 


T‘ien F^ng 

*4 



Ti Huang 

20 

(Huai Yang Wang) 

23 

Keng Shih 

23 

Kuang Wu Ti 

25 

Chien Wu 

25 


Chung Yiian 

56 

Ming Ti 

58 

Yung P‘ing 

58 

Chang Ti 

76 

Chien Ch‘u 

76 


Yiian Ho 

84 



Chang Ho 

87 

HoTi . 

89 

Yung Yuan 

89 



Yuan Hsing 

Yen P‘ing 

Yung Ch‘u 

105 

Shang Ti 

106 

106 

An Ti . 

107 

107 



Yuan Ch‘u 

114 



Yung Ning 

120 



Chien Yiian 

121 



Yen Kuang 

122 

Shun Ti 

126 

Yung Chien 

126 



Yang Chia 

132 



Yung Ho 

138 



Han An 

142 



Chicn K'ang 

144 

*Ch‘ung Ti . 

H 5 

Yung Chia 

*45 

Chih Ti 

146 

P^n Ch‘u 

146 

Huan Ti 

147 

Chien Ho 

*47 


Ho P‘ing 

150 



Yuan Chia 

* 5 * 



Yung Hsing 

*53 



Yung Shou 

*55 



Yen Hsi 

158 



Yung K‘ang 

168 

lihg Ti . • 

168 

Chien Ning 

Hsi P‘ing 

168 



*72 



Kuang Ho 

178 



Chung P*ing 

184 

Shao Ti 

189 

Kuang Hsi 

189 



Chao Ning 

189 
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EUmsHe Tttlt 

Aecission 

Title of Reign and its Adoption 

. 

A.D* 


A.D. 

Hsieh Ti 

. 189 

Yung Han 

189 



Chung P‘ing 

189 



Gh‘u P‘ing 

190 



Hsing P‘ing 

>94 



Chicn An 

196 



Yen K‘ang 

220 


7. San Kuo (The Epoch of The Three Kingdoms), Wei, a.d. 220-265; 
Shu-Han, A.D. 221-264; Wu, A.D. 229-280. Family names: Wfi 
T5*ao; Shu-Han, Liu; Wu, Sun. Capitak: Wei, Loyang; Shu-Han, 
Ch‘^ngtu; Wu, Nanking. 

A.D. A.D. 


Wei mn Ti . 

220 

Huang Ch‘u 

220 

Shu-Han Chao Lich 



Ti 

221 

Chang W'u 

221 

Wu Ta Ti 

222 

Huang Wu 

222 



Huang Lung 

229 



Chia Ho 

232 



Ch‘ih Wu 

238 



T‘ai Yuan 

251 



Sh^n F^ng 

252 

Shu-Han Ssii Ti 




(Hou Chu) . 

223 

Chien Hsing 

223 


Yen Hsi 

238 



Ghing Yao 

258 



Yen Hsing 

263 

Wn Ming Ti 

227 

T‘ai Ho 

227 


Ch‘ing Lung 

Ching Ch‘u 

233 



237 

Wei Fei Ti • 

240 

Ch6ng Shih 

Chia P‘ing 

240 



249 

Wu Fei Ti 

252 

Chicn Hsing 

252 



Wu F^ng 

T‘ai P‘ing 

254 



256 

Wei ^hno Ti . 

254 

Ch6ng Yuan 

254 



Kan Lu 

256 

fFtiChingTi . 

258 

Yung An 

258 

Wei Yftan Ti 

260 

Ching Yiian 

260 



Hsien Hsi 

264 

Wu Mo Ti 

264 

Yuan Hsing 

264 


Kan Lu 

265 



Pao Ting 

266 



Chien H6ng 

269 



F6ng Huang 

272 



ricn T‘s6 

275 



T‘icn Hsi 

276 



T‘icn Chi 

277 


H.C.C.—L 
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8. The Tsin (Chin) Dynasty, a.d. 265-420. Family name: Sstt-ma. 
Capitals: Ch‘angan and Loyang (265-316), Nanking (317-420). 


Dynastic Title 

Accession 

Title of Reign and its Adoption 


A.D. 


A.D. 

Wu Ti . 

265 

T‘ai Shih 

265 


Hsien Ning 

T‘ai K‘ang 

275 



280 



T‘ai Hsi 

290 

Hui Ti 

290 

Yung Hsi 

290 


Yung P‘ing 

291 



Yuan K‘ang 

291 



Yung K‘ang 

300 



Yung Ning 

301 



T"ai An 

302 



Yung An 

304 



Chien Wu 

304 



Yung Hsing 

304 



Kuang Hsi 

306 

Huai Ti 

307 

Yung Chia 

307 

Min Ti 

313 

Chien Hsing 

3*3 

Yuan Ti (£. Tsin) . 

3*7 

Chien Wu 

3*7 

T‘ai Hsing 

318 



Yung Ch‘ang 

322 

Ming Ti 

323 

T‘ai Ning 

323 

Gh‘dng Ti . 

326 

Hsien Ho 

326 


Hsien K‘ang 

335 

K*ang Ti 

343 

Chien Yuan 

343 

Mu Ti . 

345 

Yung Ho 

345 


ShSng P‘ing 

357 

Ai Ti . 

362 

Lung Ho 

362 


Hsing Ning 

T‘ai Ho 

363 

Ti I (Hai Hsi Kung) 

366 

366 

Cbien Wen Ti 

37 * 

Hsien An 

37 * 

Hsiao Wu Ti. 

373 

Ning K‘ang 

T‘ai Yiian 

373 


376 

An Ti . • 

397 

Lung An 

397 


Yuan Hsing 

402 



Lung An 

402 



Ta Hsiang 

402 



Yuan Hsing 

403 



I Hsi 

405 

Kung Ti 

4*9 

Yiian Hsi 

4*9 


9. The Southern Dynasties, a.d. 420-589. Family names: Sung, Liu; 
ChH, Hsiao; Liang, Hsiao; Ch'in, Ch‘fin. Capitals: Nanking (420- 
589), and Ghiang Ling (502-589). 


Sung Wu Ti . 
Shao Ti 


A.D. 

. 420 

• 423 


Yung Ch‘u 
Ching P‘ing 


A.D. 

420 

423 



Dynastic Title 

Accession 

Title tf Reign and its Adoption 


A.D. 


A.D. 

W6nTi 

• 424 

Yuan Chia 

424 

Hsiao Wu Ti. 

• 454 

Hsiao Chien 

454 


Ta Ming 

457 



Yung Kuang 

465 

Fei Ti . 

. 465 

Ching Ho 

T‘ai Shih 

465 

Ming Ti 

. 465 

485 



T‘ai Yii 

472 

Fei Ti (Ts‘ang-wu 



Wang) 

• 473 

Yuan Hui 

473 

Shun Ti 

• 477 

Sh6ng Ming . 

477 

CA‘tKaoTi . 

• 479 

Chien Yuan 

479 

Wu Ti . 

. 482 

Yung Ming 

483 

Yii-Ling Wang 

• 493 

Lung Ch‘ang 

494 

Hai-Ling Wang 

• 494 

Yen Hsing 

494 

Ming Ti 

• 494 

Chien Wu 

494 



Yung T‘ai 

498 

Tung Hun Hou 

• 498 

Yung Yuan 

499 

Ho Ti . 

. 501 

Chung Hsing 

501 

Liang Wu Ti 

. 502 

T‘ien Chien 

502 



P‘u T‘ung 

Ta T‘ung 

520 



527 



Chung Ta T‘ung 
Ta T‘ung 

529 



535 



Chung Ta T‘ung 

546 



T‘ai Ch‘ing 

547 

Chien W6n Ti 

• 549 

Ta Pao 

550 

Yii-Chang Wang 

• 551 

T‘ien Cheng 

551 

Yiian Ti 

• 552 

Gh‘^ng Sh6ng 
T‘ien Ch‘eng 

552 

Chfing-Yang Hou 

• 555 

555 

Ghing Ti 

• 555 

Shao T‘ai 

555 



T‘ai P‘ing 

558 

Ch*Sn Wu Ti 

• 557 

Yung Ting 

T‘ien Chia 

557 

W^n Ti 

. 560 

580 



T‘ien K‘ang 

566 

Lin-Hai Wang 

• 567 

Kuang Ta 

587 

Hsuan Ti 

* 589 

Ta Chien 

589 

Hou Chu 

• 583 

Chih T^h 

583 



Ch‘6ng Ming 

587 


10. The Northern Dynasties, a.d. 386-581. Family names: Northern 
Wiiy Toba and ‘Yuan’; Western Wei, Toba; Northern Ch'i, Kao; 
Northern Chou, Yu-wfin. Eastern Wei, Toba. Capitals: Tat‘ung (N. 
Wei, 386-493) and Loyang (N. Wei, 493 - 535 ); K‘aif<6ng (E. Wei, 
534-550); Ych (N. Ch‘i, 550-577); Ch‘angan (W. Wei and N. 
Chou, 535-580* 


A.D. A.D. 

JV, Tao Wu Ti. 386 T^ng Kuo 386 

Huang Shih 396 

T‘ien Hsing 3^ 

T‘icn T*‘a 404 






Dynast Title Accession 

AJ>. 

Ming Yuan Ti . 409 


T‘ai Wu Ti . . 424 


W^n Ch‘^ng Ti . 452 


Ebicn W6n Ti . 466 

Hsiao W^n Ti *471 


Hsuan Wu Ti . 500 


Hsiao Ming Ti . 516 


Lin*T‘ao Wang . 528 

Hsiao Chuang Ti . 528 


T‘ung-Hai Wang . 530 

Chich Min Ti . 531 

An Ting Wang . 531 

Hsiao Wu Ti. . 532 


E, Wei Hsiao 

Ching Ti . 534-550 


W.WHyNtnTx . 535 - 55 * 
N.ChHmn 

Hsuan Ti . 550-559 

W.WeiTcATi . 552-553 

W, Wei Kung Ti . 554-557 
JV. Chou Hsiao Min 

Ti . . 556-557 

N. Chou Ming Ti . 557-560 

N.ChHYciTi . 560-560 
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Title of Reign and its Adoption 

A.D, 

Yung Hsing 

409 

Sh 6 n Jui 

T‘ai Ch‘ang 

414 

416 

Shih Kuang 

424 

Sh£n Chia 

428 

Yen Ho 

432 

T‘ai Y^n 

435 

T‘ai P‘ing Ch^n Chiin 440 

Chdng P‘ing 

451 

Hsing An 

452 

Hsing Kuang 

454 

Hsiao Chien 

454 

Ta An 

455 

Ho P‘ing 

460 

T‘ien An 

466 

Huang Hsing 

467 

Yen Hsing 

47 > 

Ch‘^ng Ming 

476 

T’ai Ho 

477 

Ching Ming 

500 

Ch^ng Shih 

504 

Yung P‘ing 

508 

Yen Ch‘ang 

5>2 

Hsi P‘ing 

516 

Sh^n Kuci 

5«7 

Ch^ng Kuang 
Hsiao Ch‘ang 

5«9 

525 

Wu T‘ai 

528 

Chien I 

528 

Yung An 

528 

K^ng Hsing 

529 

Chien Ming 

Chin T‘ai 

530 

531 

Chung Hsing 

T‘ai Ch‘ang 

531 

532 

Yung Hsing 

53a 

Yung Hsi 

532 

Tien Ping 

534 

Yuan Hsiang 

538 

Hsing Ho 

539 

Wu Ting 

543 (-550) 

Ta Tung 

535 

T‘ien Pao 

550 


Wu Gh*£ng 558 

Ch*ien Ming 560 



Dynastic Title 

Accession 

Title of Reign and its Adoption 

A.D. 


A.D. 

N. Ch*i Hsiao 




ChaoTi 

560-561 

Huang Chicn 

560 

N. Ch^i Wu 



Ch<6ng Ti 

561-564 

T‘ai Ning 

561 

jV. Chou Wu Ti 

561-578 

Pao Ting 

561 


T'icn Ho 

566 



Ghien Teh 

572 

ChH Hou Chu 

565-577 

T‘icn Tung 

Wu P‘ing 

565 


570 



Lung Hua 

576 

JV. a‘i An-T6h 
Wang 

JSr. Ch*i Yu Chu 

577-577 

T^h Ch‘ang 

577 

577-577 

Ch‘eng Kuang 
HsUan Ch‘eng 

577 

jV. Chou Hsuan Ti 

578-580 

578 


Ta Ch;eng 

579 

N, Chou Ching Ti 

580-581 

Ta Hsiang 

580 


Ta Ting 

581 


II. The Sui Dynasty, a.d. 581-618. Family name: Yang. Capitals: 


Ch‘angan and Loyang. 




A.D. 


A.D. 

W^n Ti 

581 

K‘ai Huang 

581 



Jen Shou 

601 

Yang Ti (‘Ihe 




Shady’) 

605 

Ta Ych 

605 

Kung Ti Yu . 

617 

I Ning 

617 

Kung Ti T‘ung 

618 

H‘uang T‘ai 

618 

12. The T*ano Dynasty, a.d. 

618-907, Family name: 

Li. Capital: 

Ch*angan. 





A.D. 


A.D. 

Kao Tsu 

618 

WuT^h 

618 

T^ai Tsung (‘The 




Great*) 

627 

Chen Kuan 

627 

Kao Tsung . 

650 

Yung Hui 

650 



Hsien Ch‘ing 

656 



Lung So 

661 



Lin Teh 

664 



Ch‘icn Feng 

666 



Tsung Chang 

668 



Hsien Hdng 

670 



Shang Yuan 

674 



I F6ng 

676 



T‘iao Lu 

679 



Yung Lung 

680 



K‘ai Yao 

681 



Yung Shun 

682 



Hung Tao 

683 

Chung Tsung 

684 

Ssa Sh^ng 

684 

Jul Tsung 

684 

Wfcn Ming 

684 

Wu Hou (Empress) 

684 

Kuang Ts^ 

684 
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Dynastic Title 


Chung Tsung 
Jui Tsung 


Hsuan Tsung 


Su Tsung 


Tai Tsung 


T^h Tsung 


Shun Tsung . 
Hsien Tsung 
Mu Tsung 
Ghing Tsung. 
Wto Tsung . 

Wu Tsung 
Hsuan Tsiuig 
I Tsung 
Hsi Tsung 


Chao Tsung . 


Accession Title tjf Reign and its Adoption 




A.D. 


Gh‘ui Kung 

685 


Yung Gh'ang 

689 


Tsai Ch‘u 

689 


T‘icn Shou 

690 


Ju I 

692 


Ch‘ang Shou 

692 


Yen Tsai 

694 


Chftng Sh^ng 

T‘ieii T‘se Wan Sui 

695 


695 


Wan Sui T‘ung T‘icn 

696 


Sh 6 n Kung 

697 


Sh 6 ng Li 

698 


Chiu Shih 

700 


Ta Tsu 

701 


Ch‘ang An 

701 

705 

Sh^n Lung 

705 

(Restored) 

Ching Lung 

707 

7x0 

Ching Yiin 

T‘ai Chi 

710 

(Restored) 

712 


Yen Ho 

712 

713 

Hsien T‘icn 

713 


K‘ai Yuan 

713 


T‘ien Pao 

742 

756 

Chih T 6 h 

756 


Ch‘ien Yuan 

758 


Shang Yuan 

760 


Pao Ying 

762 

763 

Kuang T 6 h 

763 


Yung T‘ai 

765 


Ta Li 

766 

780 

Ghien Chung 

780 


Hsing Yiian 

784 


Chto Yuan 

785 

805 

Yung Ch^n 

805 

806 

Yuan Ho 

806 

821 

Ch‘ang Ch‘ing 

821 

825 

Pao Li 

825 

827 

T‘ai Ho 

827 


K‘ai Ch‘eng 

836 

841 

Hui Ch‘ang 

841 

847 

Ta Chung 

Hsien T‘ung 

847 

860 

860 

874' 

Ch‘ien Fu 

874 


Kuang Ming 

880 


Chung Ho 

881 


Kuang Ch*i 

885 


W^n T^h 

888 

889 

I^ung Chi 

889 


Ta Shun 

890 


Ching Fu 

892 


ChMcn Ning 

894 
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Dynastic TitU Accession 

Title of Reign 

and its Adoption 

A.D. 


A.D. 


Kuang Hua 

898 


T‘ien Fu 

901 


T‘icn Yu 

904 

Chao Huan Ti (Or 



Ai Ti) . . 904 

T‘ien Yu 

905 


13. Wu Tai (The Epoch of The Five Dynasties), a.d. 907-960. Family 
names: Later Liang, Chu; Later T*ang, Li; Later Tsin, Shih; Later 
Han, Liu; LaUr Chou, Kuo. Capitals: K'aif&ng (i.e. Pien) and 
Loyang (907-923); Weichou and Loyang (923-936); Loyang and 
K«aif&ng (93^4^) ; K‘aif&ng (947-960). 



A.D. 


A.D. 

L. Liang T‘ai Tsu . 

907 

K‘ai P‘ing 

907 



Ch‘ien Hua 

9 ** 

Kitan T‘ai Tsu 

907 

Sh^n Ts‘e 

916 



T‘ien Tsan 

922 



T‘ien Hsien 

925 

L. Liang Mo Ti 

913 

ChSn Ming 

9*5 



Lung T6 

921 

L. Tang Chuang 




Tsung 

923 

T‘ung Kuang 

923 

L. Ming Tsung 

926 

T‘ien Ch‘6ng 

926 



Ch‘ang Hsing 

930 

Kitan (Liao) T‘ai 




Tsung 

926 

T‘ien Hsien 

926 



Hui T‘ung 

937 



Ta T‘ung 

946 

L. Tang Min Ti . 

933 

Ying Shun 

934 

L, Tang Lu Wang 

934 

Ch‘ing T‘ai 

934 

Li Tsin (Chin) Kao 




Tsu 

936 

T‘icn Fu 

936 

L. Tsin Ch‘u Ti 

942 

K‘ai Yiin 

944 

L. Han Kao Tsu 

947 

T‘ien Fu 

947 



Ch'icn Yu 

948 

Kitan (Liao) Shih 




Tsung 

947 

T‘ien Lu 

947 

L. Han Yin Ti 

94 § 

Ch‘icn Yu 

948 

L. Chou T*ai Tsu 

95 * 

Kuang Shun 

95 * 

Liao Mu Tsung . 

95 * 

Ying Li 

95 * 

L. Chou Shih Tsung 

954 

Hsien T6h 

954 

L. Chou Kung Ti 

959 

Hsien T^h 

959 


14. The Sung Dynasty, a.d. 960-1279. Family name: Chao. Capitals: 
K'aiftng (i.c. Pien 960-1126), Hangchou (1127-1279). 



A.D. 


A.D. 

r ai Tiu 

960 

Chien Lung 

960 



Ch'ien T6h 

963 



K'ai Pao 

968 


31 * 



Dynastic Title 
Liao (Kitan) 
Ching Tsung 

Accession 

A.D. 

968 

T*ai Tsung . 

976 

Liao Sh^ng Tsung 

983 

Chto Tsung . 

997 

J^n Tsung 

1022 


Liao Hsing Tsung 

1031 

Liao Tao Tsung 

1055 

Ying Tsung . 

1063 

Sh6n Tsung . 

1067 

Ch^ Tsung . 

1085 

Hui Tsung 

1100 

£wT‘ienTsuTi 

1101 


Chin (Golden) T‘ai 

Ttu • . 1115 

312 


Title of Reign and its Adoption 


A.D. 

Pao Ning 968 

Ch‘ien Hcng 978 

T‘ai P‘ing Hsing 

Kuo 976 

Yung Hsi 984 

Tuan Kung 988 

Shun Hua . 990 

Chih Tao 995 

'Fung Ho 983 

K‘aiT‘ai 1012 

T‘ai P‘ing 1021 

Hsien P'ing 998 

Ghing T^h 1004 

Ta Chung Hsiang 

Fu 1008 

T‘icn Hsi 1017 

Ch'icn Hsing 1022 

T‘icn Shteg 1023 

Ming Tao 1032 

Ching Yu 1034 

Pao Yuan 1038 

K*ang Ting 1040 

Ch*ing Li 1041 

Huang Yu ♦ 1049 

Chih Ho 1054 

Chia Yu 1056 

Ching Fu 1031 

Ch‘ung Hsi 1032 

Ch‘ing Ning 1055 

Hsien Yung 1066 

Ta K*ang 1074 

Ta An 1083 

Chih P‘ing 1064 

Hsi Ning 1068 

Yiian F6ng 1078 

Yuan Yu 1086 

Shao Shtng 

YOan Fu 10^ 

Chicn Chung Ching 

Kuo 1101 

Ch*ung Ning 1102 

Ta Kuan 1107 

Ch^ng Ho 1111 

Ch'ung Ho 1118 

HsOan Ho 1119 

Ch*ien T'ung 1101 

T'icn ChSng 11 lo 

Pao Ta 1119 

ShouKuo 1115 

T‘icn Fu 1115 



Dynastic Title 

Accession 

Title of Reign and its Adoption 


A.D. 


A«D. 

Chin T‘ai Tsung 

1123 

T'icn Hui 

1123 

jLioa T^h Tsung . 

1125 

Yen Ch‘ing 

1x25 



K*ang Kuo 

1x26 

Ch'in Tsung . 

1126 

Ching K‘ang 

1x26 

Kao Tsung (S. Sung) 

1 127 

Ghicn Yen 

1127 



Shao Hsing 

113 * 

Chin Hsi Tsung . 

**35 

T‘icn Hui 

”33 



T‘icn Chiian 

”35 



Huang T‘ung 

1141 

Liao Kan T‘icn 




Hou . 

1136 

Hsicn Gh‘ing 

1136 

JLifloJfcn Tsung . 

114a (-1154) 

Shao Hsing 

1142 

Chin Hai-Ling 




Wang . 

1149 

T‘ien T^h 

”49 



Ch6n Yuan 

”53 



Chdng Lung 

1156 

Chin Shih Tsung 

1161 

Ta Ting 

1161 

Hsiao Tsung . 

1162 

Lung Hsing 

1163 



Ch‘ien Tao 

1165 



Shun Hsi 

”74 

Kuang Tsung 

1189 

Shao Hsi 

1190 

Chin Chang 




Tsung 

1190 

Ming Ch‘ang 

1190 



Ch‘^ng An 

” 9 ^ 



T‘ai Ho 

1201 

Ning Tsung . 

1194 

Ch‘ing Yuan 

”95 



Chia T‘ai 

1201 



K‘ai Hsi 

1205 



Chia Ting 

1208 

Chin Wci-Shao 




Wang . 

1209 

Ta An 

1209 



Ch‘ung Ch‘ing 

1212 



Ghih Ning 

1213 

Chin Hsiian Tsung 

1213 

Chen Yu 

1213 



Hsing Ting 

12x7 



Yuan Kuang 

1222 

Chin Ai Tsung 

1224 

Cheng Ta 

1224 



T‘ien Hsing 

1232 



K*ai Hsing 

X 233 

Li Tsung 

1224 

Pao Ch‘ing 

1225 



Shao Ting 

1228 



Tuan P‘ing 

X 5*34 



Chia Hsi 

X 237 



Shun Yu 

1241 



Pao Yu 

1253 



K‘ai Ch‘ing 

*259 



Ching Ting 

1260 

Chin Mo Ti 

1234 (-1234) Sh6ng Ch‘ang 

1234 

Tu Tsung 

1264 

Hsien Shun 

1265 

Kung Ti 

1274 

Teh Yu 

1274 

Tuan Tsung . 

1276 

Ching Yen 

1276 

Ti Ping 

1278 (-1279) 

Hsiang Hsing 

1278 


H.O.C.—L* 
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15* Ths Y€fAN (Mongol) DyNAary, a.d. 1S06-1368. Family name: 
Ch‘i- 0 -W^. Capitals: Holin (Karakorum) and Peking (Tatu). 


DjnasHc TiiU Accession 

A.D. 

T*ai Tsu (Jenghis) 1206 
'Fai Tsung (Ogotai) 1229 
Ting Tsung (Kuyak) 1246 
Hsien Tsung 

(Mangu) 1251 

Shih Tsu (Kublai) 1260 


Gh'^ng Tsung 1294 

Wu Tsung 1307 

Jftn Tsung .1311 

Ying Tsung . 1320 

FaiTingTi 1323 

Yu Chu 1328 

Ming Tsung . 1328 

W6n Tsung . 1329 


Ning Tsung . . 1332 

ShunTi , • ^333 


Title qf Reign and iCf Adoption 

A.D. 


Chung T‘ung 

1260 

Ghih Yuan 

1264 

Yiian Ch6n 

*295 

TaT^h 

1297 

ChihTa 

130B 

Huang Ch‘ing 

13*2 

YenTu 

* 3*4 

Ghih Ghih 

1321 

T‘ai Ting 

*324 

Ghih Ho 

1328 

T‘ien Shun 

1328 

T‘ien Li 

*328 

T‘icn Li 

*329 

Ghih Shun 

*330 

Yuan Fung 

*333 

Ghih Yuan 

*335 

Ghih Ghdng 

* 34 * 


16. The Ming Dynasty, A.D. 1368-1644. Family name: Chu. Capitals: 
Nanking (1368-1402), Peking (1403-1644). 


A.D. A.D. 

Fai Tsu (Chu Yiian- 

chang) 

1368 

Hung Wu 

1368 

Hui Ti 

*398 

Ghien W6n 

1399 

Ch*6ng Tsu . 

1402 

Yung Lo 

1403 

J6n Tsung 

*424 

Hung Hsi 

>425 

Hsiian Tsung 

*425 

Hstian TAh 

1426 

Ying Tsung . 

*435 

Gh^ng Fung 

1436 

Tai Tsung 

Ying Tsung 

*449 

Ching Fai 

m 

1450 

(Restored) . 

*457 

T‘icn Shun 

>457 

Hsien Tsung . 

*464 

Gh‘6ng Hua 

1465 

Hsiao Tsung . 

*487 

Hung Ghih 

1488 

Wu Tsung 

*505 

Ghftng T«h 

1506 

Shih Tsung . 

152* 

Ghia Ghing 

1522 

Mu Tsung 

1566 

Lung Ch*ing 

1567 

Sh6n Tsung • 

*572 

Wan Li 

>573 - 
1620 

Kuang Tsung 

1620 

T*ai Ch‘ang 

Hsi Tsung 

1620 

T‘icn Gh‘i 

1621 

Sstt Tsung Tsung, 

HuaiTsung,or 

Chuang Lieh 
MinTi) 


Cb’ung Chtn 

1628 


314 






17* Thb Ch*ino (Manchu) Dynasty, a.d. 1583-1912. Family name: 
Gioro fAi-Hsin-Ghieh-Lo). Capitab: Liaoyang (1621-1643}, 
Peking (1644-1912). 

Dynastic Title Accession Title of Reign and its Adoption 



A.D. 


A.D. 

'Pai Tsu (Nurhachu 
or Nu-cr-ha- 

ch‘ih) . 

1583 

T‘icn Ming 

1616 

T*ai Tsung (Huang 

Taichi) 

1637 

T len Ts ung 
Cheung T6h 

1627 

1636 

Shih Tsu 

1644 

Shun Chih 

1644 

ShdngTsu 

1661 

K‘ang Hsi 

1662 

Shih Tsung . 

1723 

Yung Ch£ng 

1723 

Kao Tsung . 

>735 

Ch*ien Lung 
Chia Ch*ing 

1736 

Jfin Tsung 

»795 

1796 

Hsiian Tsung 

1820 

Tao Kuang 

1821 

Wfn Tsung . 

1850 

Hsien F6ng 

1851 

Mu Tsung 

1861 

T‘ung Chih 

1862 

T6h Tsung . 

>875 

Kuang Hsii 

>875 

(FuYi) 

1908 

Hsiian T‘ung 

1909 

18. The Repubuc, 

A.D. I9II- 




Capitals: Peking (1911-1916), Nanking (1916-1937), Chungking 


(1937- )• 
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APPENDIX 11 

GREAT EVENTS OF THE LAST loo YEARS 

1838. Lin Tz^hsii appointed Viceroy of Liang-kuang (Kuangtung and 

Kuangsi)^ to deal with the Opium Case. 

1839. Viceroy Lin Tzft-hsii confiscate and burnt opium in Canton. 

1840. The blockade of Canton and the attack on Ningpo by the British. 

1841. Chih-ying appointed Imperial Representative to n^otiate peace 

with the British. The British Navy attacked Ting-hai. 

1842. British Fleet seized Ch^nchiang. Anglo-Chinese Treaty signed, 

October 8. 

1843. British Commercial Treaty signed, October 8. 

1843. Shanghai opened as a Treaty Port, November 17. 

1844. First American Treaty with China signed, July 3. 

i 847« The Mutiny of the Mohammedans started in Shensi and Kansu. 
1847* Clashes between Cantonese and British inhabitants in Canton. 
1849* Portuguese expelled Chinese Customs officials from Macao, March 5. 

1850. The Rising of the T*aip‘ingists. 

1851. Hung Hsui-ch‘vian, the Taip*ing leader, declared himself the 

Heavenly King of the T‘aip‘ing Heavenly Kingdom. 

1853. Nanking captur^ by the T'aipMngists and made their capital. 

1854. Agreement for foreign administration of Customs at Shanghai, 

June 29. 

1856. 'Faip‘ingists suffered a reverse in Wuch‘ang. 

1856. The ‘Arrow’ incident occurred at Canton between the Chinese 

and the British, October 8. 

1857. Rising of the Cantonese against the foreigners; Canton captured 

by British and French, December 29. 

1858. Tientsin Treaties with America, Britain, France, and Russia 

signed in June. 

1859. The British and French suffered a defeat at Taku, June 25. 

1859. Frederick T. Ward, an American soldier, entered Ae service of 

the Chinese Government against the T‘aip‘ingists. 

1860. British and French troops entered Peking, October 13. Yilan 

Ming Park (the old summer palace) burnt down by the invaden. 

1860. British Convention signed at Peking, October 24; French Conven¬ 

tion signed, October 25. 

1861. Establishment of a ‘Gener^ Controlling Yam6n of Foreign Affairs’ 

(Tsung Li KA Kuo Shih Wu Ya M?n). 

1863. Robert Hart appointed Inspector-General of Customs. 

1863. Colonel Gordon, an Englishman, succeeded Ward on March 25, 
the latter having been killed in a battle at Tsfichfi in September 
of the preceding year. 

1863. The Government bought seven modem steamers from abroad, 

1864. Gordon disbanded his men on May 31. 

1864* Nanking was recovered by the governmental troops, and Htmg 
Hsui-cb*Uan committed suicide. 

1865. The first levy of the ‘likin’ tax, by which Chinese commodities 

were taxed at every interior port while foreign goods were 
exempted by virtue ci the protection of the treaties. 

1866. Taip‘ingists completely quelled. 



|866. Mohammedan revolt in Hi. 

1867. American Fleet visited Korea in January. 

1867. A School of Mechanics was open^ by the Shanghai Manufacturing 
Bureau (Shanghai Chih Tsao Ghii). A Navigation Manufacturing 
School was established in Foochow. 

1867. Three provinces of Cochin China occupied by the French in Jimc. 

1868. American Berlingame Treaty re Chinese Immigration signed in 

Washington, July 28. 

1868. Chinese students first sent to study in America in July. 

1868. First building of steamers by the Mamoi Factory in Foochow, 

September. 

1869. Lana-trading Pact with Russia signed. 

1870. Birth of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, November 12. 

1871. Russian occupation of Kuldja and Hi. 

1871. Cable system between Shanghai and Hong-Kong opened by a 

British firm, June 3. 

1872. Sh^n Pao, the first Chinese newspaper, published in Shanghai. 

1873. Shensi-Kansu Mohammedan revolt completely suppressed. 

1873. Diplomatic Corps received in audience for the first time. 

1876. Chefoo Treaty signed, and Ich*ang, Wuhu, W^nchou, Pekhoi 
opened as treaty ports, September 13. 

1876. Japanese-Korean Treaty signed, February 26. 

1876. Railway between Woosung and Shanghai started to operate. 

1877. The Woosung and Shanghai railway purchased and destroyed by 

the Chinese, after a protest that the construction of the railway 
brought into existence a ‘sphere of influence.’ 

1877. Consuls sent to foreign countries where there were Chinese immi¬ 
grants. First Chinese envoy arrived in London. 

1877. Ssdch‘uan Munition Factory estabb’shed in Ch‘6ngtu. 

1878. Mohammedan revolt in Chinese Turkestan suppressed, January. 

1878. Establishment of a Woollen Factoiy in Lanchou, Kansu Province. 

1878. First Chinese envoy to U.S.A. arrived, October 28. 

1878. K‘aip‘ing Coal Mine opened. 

1878. Chinese postage stamps first printed, December. 

1879. Japanese annexation of the Chinese colony in Liukiu Islands, 

March. 

1880. Pciyang (Northern Ocean) Navigation School established in 

'Pientsin, January. 

1880. American-Ghinesc Immigration Treaty and American Commercial 
Treaty signed, November 17. 

1880. Land telegraph lines sanctioned, November. 

1881. Sino-Russian Pact signed in St. Petersberg, February 24. Kuldja 

and Hi restored to China. 

1881. The ‘Chinese Rocket* (locomotive) made its first trip from K*aip*ing 
Colliery to the Canal, June 9. 

1881. Shanghai-T*ientsin telegraph line opened, December i. 

1882. The Linen-spinning Machine-shop opened in Shanghai.^ 

18^2. Demarcation Treaty with Russia signed, for the regulation of the 
north-westem frontiers. 

1883. The estabbshment of Sinkiang Province in Chinese Turkestan, 

January. 

’ 1883. Mr. Chu Ta!<di*un invested a hundred thousand Chinese dollars 
for the estabbshment in Shanghai of the Y(lan-ch*ang Metals 
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Factory, the first modem Chinese firm run on the capital of a 
Chinese citizen. 

x 884. Franco^Chinese war over Annam commenced. 

X884. T^ientsin Military School opened, being the first Chinese organisa* 
tion for military trainings 

1885. Chinese^Japanese Convention regarding Korea signed at T*ient^, 
April 10. 

1885. Franco-Chinese Treaty of Peace si^ed at T*ientsin, June 9. 

Concession of Aimam Protectorate to France. 

1886. Franco-Chinese Coi^vcntion re frontier trade signed, April 25. 

1886. Anglo-Ghinese Convention re Burma and Tibet sign^, July 24. 

Concession of Burma Protectorate to Britain. 

1887. Building of T*icntsin-Taku Railway commenced. 

1887. New Franco-Chinese Convention re frontier trade signed, June 26. 
1887. Birth of Chiang Kai-shek. 

1887. Portuguese-Chinese Treaty signed, December. Macao yielded to 

the latter. 

1888. Railway between T‘icntsin and T‘ongshan opened, August. 

1888. Pciyang (Northern Oceans) Naval Forces established, December. 
1890. Anglo-Ghinesc Convention re Sikkin and Tibet signed in Bengal, 

March 17. 

1890. Hanyang Iron Works opened. 

1891. Pciyang, Nanyang (Southern Oceans), Kuangtung, and Fukien 

Nav^ Forces reorganised or established; Port Arthur made the 
base for the Pciyang Fleet. 

1893. I-ho Park (the new summer palace), begun in the spring of 1888, 
now completed, January. 

1893. Peking-Shanhaikuan Railway completed. 

1893. Early restrictions for overseas trading by individuals now abolished 

by an imperial edict. 

1894. Anglo-Chinese Convention re Burma and Tibet signed, Mar^ 1. 

1894. American-Chinese Treaty prohibiting immigration of Chinese 

labourers for ten years signed, March 17. 

1894. Tunghsiao (Oriental Studies Party) Rebellion started in Korea, 
March-May. 

1894. Sinojap anese War declared, August i. 

1895. Peace Treaty with Japan signed in Shimonoseki, April 17. 

1895. Franco-Chinese Convention re frontier trade signed, June 20. * 

1895. Japan advised by Russia, France, and Germany to retrocede the 

Liaotung Peninsula, April. 

1896. Post Office officially open^ for the first time. 

18^. General Railway ^mpany established by the Government. 

18^. Russo-Chinese Agreement re the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
September 8. 

1897. Franco-Chinese (non-alienadon) Convention signed, by which 

China promised France not to lease Hainan Islands to any 
*third Power,’ and to allow the French to prolong the Lungchou 
Railway and dig mines in Kuangtung, Kuangsi, and Yfinan 
provinces, March 15. 

1897. Ts’ix^tao and Kiaochou (Chiaochou) seized by Germany, November 



radon as to non-alienadon of Yangtzii Valley, February 


ti. 
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1898. Ptoznise to Great Britain of Inspectorate-General of Customs^ 
February 13. 

1898. Lease of luaochou to Germany for 99 yeart« 

18^. Lease of Kuantung Peninsula (Darien (Talien) and Port Arthur 
included) to Russia for 25 years, March 27. 

1898. Declaration as to non-alienation of Southern Provinces. 

18^, American Contract for Hankow-Canton Railway made. 

18^. Kuangchouwan (Bay of Canton) seized by the French, April 22. 
1898. Anglo-Chinese Convention for lease of Kowloon hinterland to 
Britain for 99 years signed, June 9. 

1898. Sino-Japanesc Convention signed, declaring non-alienation of 
Fi^en Province, April 26. 

1898. Anglo-Chinese Convention for lease of Wiehaiwei for 25 years 
signed, July i. 

1898. Reformation of Emperor T6h Tsung, April. 

1898. Yttan Shih-k‘ai appointed special commissioner for the training 
of the Peiyang (Northern Oceans) Army, from which the later 
Peiyang War-lords came into being. 

1898, The Empress Dowager seized power again, imprisoned the Emperor 

T^h Tsung, and liquidated the Reformation Movement, 
September 22. 

1899. Anglo-Russian Agreement signed re interests in the Manchurian 

provinces and the Yangtzti Valley, April 29. 

1899. Lease of Kuangchouwan to France for 99 years. 

1899. Secretary Hay of the U.S.A. declared the Open Door Policy in 

China, September 6. 

1900. The Boxers, backed by the Empress Dowager, attacked the Lega¬ 

tion Quarter in Pelang, The Empress Dowager declared war 
against ‘all foreigners in the world.* (June 20) Southern 
Governors concluded separate neutral treaties with the Powers. 

1900. The Allied Forces of eight nations entered Peking, August 14. 
The imperial Court Bed to Shansi and then to Shensi. 

1900. Peace Treaty signed at Peking, September 7, 

1901. Office of General Controlling Yam6n of Foreign Afiairs reorganised 

into Ministry of Foreign Aifairs (Department of Diplomacy). 

1902. Intermarriage between ffie Han and Manchurian peoples tot 

sanctioned by an imperial edict. 

1902. The Court returns to Peking, January 30. 

1902. The Russian Trans-Siberian R^way completed. 

1902. The British Commercial Treaty signed. 

1904. Russo-Japanese War opened on Chinese territory of Liaotung 
district, February 8. 

1904. British troops marched into Lasha; Dalai escaped to Uiga, August 8. 

1905. Russia and Japan signed peace treaty at PortsmouUi, America, 

l^tember 5. 

1903. China made to agree to transfer to Japan of all Russian rights 

in Manchurian provinces, December 22. 

1906. Anglo-Chinese Treaty re Tibet signed, April 27. 

1906. Inmerial edict issued in preparation for Constitutional Government, 

September i« 

1907. First Municipal elections under new order introduced. 

1907. Anglo-Russian Agreement re Tibet, August 31. 
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1908. Dalai attended the imperial Ciourt and received new nomination 
to his post. 

1908. Death of Emperor T6h Tsung, November 14. 

1908. Death of Dowager Empress, November 15. 

1909. Peking*Hankow Railway redeemed from foreign bankers. 

1909. Provincial assemblies met, October. 

1910. Provincial National Assembly met, October 3. 

1911. Canton attacked by revolutionists, 72 of whom were killed and 

buried in the Yellow Flower Hills. 

1911. Four-Power Group signed contract re Hukuang (Hu-Kwang) rail¬ 
ways, May 20. 

1911. Imperial edict declared nationalisation of all Chinese railways, 
May. 

1911. Outbreak of revolution at Wuch‘ang, October 10, soon followed 
by many other provinces. 

1911. The Living Buddha, Hut‘uk6t% declared himself ‘Emperor of 

Outer Mongolia,’ December 28. 

1912. Sun Yat-sen install^ as Provisional President of Republican China. 

1912. Abdication of the Manchu Emperor, P‘u Yi, February 12. 

1912. Yuan Shih-kai installed as Provisional President, March 10. 

1912. Announcement of the Provisional Constitutional Law of Republican 
China, March 11. 

1912. Russian occupation of Hi, June. 

1912. China League reorganised into Kuomintang. 

1913. The Living Buddha of Mongolia concluded a pact with Russia 

for the latter’s support, January. 

1913. The Rebellion of the Tibetans, backed by British influence, March. 

1913. The Living Buddha’s forces attacked the Republican forces, 
April. 

1913. First Session of the Chinese Parliament, April. 

1913. Formal recognition of the Chinese Republic by the U.S.A., May 2. 

1913. Russo-Chinese Convention re ‘Outer Mongolian affairs’ signed, 

by which Chinese suzerainty in Outer Mongolia is recog^ed 
by Russia and the autonomy of Outer Mongolia by the Chinese, 
November. 

1914. Yuan Shih-kai dissolved Parliament, January. 

1914. Japanese and British forces captured Ts‘ingtao from Germany, 
November 7. 

1914. Wedding of Dr. and Mme. Sun Yat-sen, November 25. 

1915. Japanese presented to Yuan Shih-kai the Twenty-one Demands, 

January 18. 

1915* Japanese Ultimatum to China, May 7. 

1915. Yflan Shih-kai accepted treaties based on the Twenty-one Demands, 
May 9. 

1915* Russo-Cl^nese Convention re‘Outer Mongolia’ signed; the Living 
Buddha renounced his imperial title and received nomination 
from the Chinese Government, June. 

1915. Yflan Shih-kai declared himself Emperor; General Ts‘ai O declared 

the independence of Yilnan Province, December 25. Troops 
were sent to fight YOan. 

1916. YOan Shih-kai renounced hb imperial position, March 22. 

1916. YOan Shih-kai died, June 6. Li Yilan-hung, the Vice-President, 

succeeded him as l^esident. 



1917* American Government invited China to break relations with 
Germany, February a. 

1917. China agre^ to the American proposal, February 9. 

1917. Secret Agreement between Japan and Britain concerning Shantung, 
February 16. 

1917. Secret Agreement between Japan and France re Shantung, 
March i. 

1917. Secret Agreement between Japan and Russia re Shantung, March 5, 
1917. China broke off relations with Germany, March 14. 

1917. Li Yiian-hung, President of the Republic, forced by the military 
leaders to dissolve Parliament, June. 

1917. China declared war on Germany, August 14. 

1917. Dr. Sun Yat-sen elected by the Extraordinary Parliament in 
Canton as C.-in-C. of the Chinese Navy and Army, and declared 
bis wish to protect the Constitutional Law. 

1917. The military leaders broke into two groups under Tuan Ch‘i-ju 

and Wu P*ei-fu: Anfu and Chihli schools. 

1918. Tuan Ch‘i-ju became Prime Minister of Peking Government, March. 

1918. Red Russian troops invaded Outer Mongolia, May. 

1918. Secret Agreement between Peking Government and Japan rc 
Shantung signed, September 24-28. 

1918. Tuan Ch‘i-ju resigned his post as Prime Minister. Hsii Shih- 

ch‘ang became President of China, October. 

1919. Peace negotiated in Shanghai between the Canton Revolutionary 

and P^ng Governments, February. 

1919. Great Demonstration of students in Peking, May 4. 

1919, Chinese Delegation to Peace Conference declined to sign the Treaty 
of Versailles, June 28. 

19*9* Chinese Delegation signed only the Austrian Pact (part of the 
Treaty of Versailles), September. 

1919. Reorganisation of Kuomintang, October 10. 

1919. Denunciation of Russo-Chinese Convention concerning ‘Outer 

Mongolia,* November. 

1920. China form^ly accepted as a member of the League of Nations, 

June. 

1920. Forces of Tuan Ch‘i-ju utterly defeated by those of Wu P‘ci-fu, July. 

1920. Soviet Russia declared to China her willingness to give up all the 

extraordinary rights acquired from China by the Tsar’s Govern¬ 
ment through unequal treaties, November. 

1921. Dalai sent an envoy to Peking to express his loyalty, January. 

1921. Mongolian bandits and White Russians captured Urga, February. 

1921. Dr. Sun Yat-sen was elected President of the Republic by the Extra¬ 
ordinary Parliament Assembly in Canton, May 5. 

1921. Mongolian lords in Outer Mongolia expressed their loyalty to the 
Republic, September. 

1921. Washington Coherence for the settlement of Pacific affairs opened, 
November. 

1921. Liang Shih-i (‘the Mammon*) became Prime Minister of the war- 
* lo^s* regime in Peking. 

1922. Nine-Power Treaty relating to territorial integrity and indep^- 

dence of China, and resun^>tion of the ‘Open Door* policy 
in China. Washington Conference concluded, February 6. 
1922, War broke out between the military leaders Wu P‘ei-fu and Chang 



Tto»lin» heads of Chihli and Fikigt^ien war-^lords; the latter 
defeated, May. * 

1922. Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Northern Expeditionary Army entered Kiai^ 
province, May 6. 

1922. Gh*^n Chiing-ming, Dr. Sun’s general, revolted in Canton and the 

Northern Expeditionary Army was recalled to engage the rebels, 
June. 

1923. Ts‘ao K‘un, supported by Wu P‘ei-fu, succeeded in the presi¬ 

dential election in Peking, October. 

1923. Conununist Party members were accepted by Kuomintang. 

1924. First Plenary Session of Kuomintang representatives opened in 

Canton; co-ordination with the Communist Party recognised, 
January. 

1924. Soviet Russia recognised by China; Russo-Chinese Treaty signed, 
May 31. 

1924. Huang-p*u (Whampoa) Military School established in Canton, 
May. 

1924. Second major war broke out between Wu P‘ci-fu and Chang 
Tso-lin. This time Wu crushed, September. 

1924. Ts‘ao Kun resigned, October 25. 

1925. Dr. Sun Yat-sen died at Peking, March 12. 

1925. The British and Japanese in the International Settlement of 
Shanghai shot and kiUed many Chinese civilians (May 30), 
which led to the boycott of British goods. 

1925. Chinese National Government inaugurated in Canton, with Wang 
Ching-wei as chairman of the Government, June i. 

1925. British and Portuguese shot and killed many Chinese civilians in 
Shachi, Canton, June 23. 

1925. Wu P‘ei-fu in alliance with another war-lord, Sun Ch*uan-fang, 

crushed Chang Tso-lin’s influence in the Yangtzfl provinces, 
October 10. 

1926. Chiang Kai-shek became Commander-in-Chief of the Northern 

Expeditionary Army, July 9. 

1926. F^ng Yii-hsiang registered as a member of Kuomintang. 

1926. Great victory of the Northern Expeditionary Forces leads to the 

capture of Wuch'ang in the Upper YangtzO valley, October 10. 
T^ng Sh^ng-chih with his troops assigned the responsibility of 
clearing out the remnants of the enemy in this district. 

1927. Revolutionary forces occupied British Concession at Hankow 

after a dash between British bluejackets and Chinese dvilians, 
January 26. 

1927. Northern Expeditionary Forces captured the dty of Shanghai, 
March 20. 

1927. Northern Expeditionary Forces took Nanking, March 24. Clash 
between Chinese soldiers and foreigners. Nanking bombarded 
by British and American warships. 

1927. Soviet Bank at Peking adjoining Russian Embassy raided by Chinese 
police; impiortant documents seized, April 6. 

1927. United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan sent identical 
notes of protest concerning Nanking incident, April ti. 

1927. Great purge of Communists by Kuomintang, M by General 
Chiang Kai-shek, April 12. 

1927. Yen Hsi 4 ^n joined Kuomintang; elected member of the Natkmal 



^ Cknremment and appointed Commander-in-Chief of Northern 
* Revolutionary Army, June 6 . 

1927* Communist Party and part of Kuomintang members imder Wang 
Ching*wei broke off relations with Nax&ng Government under 
Ghiang Kai-shek, and organised the Wuhan Government. 
'Pang Sh^g-chih, in their support, began his Eastern E^edidon 
against Nanking, July i. 

1927. The Central Government troops, having defeated the Communists, 
occupied the triple-cities of Wuhan, November 11. 

1927. Uprising of labourers at Canton, December ii. 

1927. Kuomintang withdrew its recognition of the Government of 

Soviet Russia, December 15. 

1928. Chiang Kai-shek resumed his post as Commander-in-Chief of the 

Northern Expedidonary Forces, January 9. 

1928. General offensive against the war-lords ta^en by the Northern 
Expedidonary Forces, April 9. 

1928. Japanese openly gave military assistance to the retreating war¬ 
lords by the occupation of Tsinan (Chinan). Chinese civilians 
massacred, May 3. A Kuomintang deputy and twenty of his 
assistants tortured to death by the Japanese soldiers. 

1928. Japan warned China no ‘disorders’ will be permitted ‘in Manchuria,* 
May 18. 

1928. Chang Tso-lin retreated from Peking to his Manchurian home 
and was killed on the way by an explosion laid by the Japanese 
at the Huang-ku T‘un Station, June 4. 

1928. Yen Hsi-shan*s forces marched into Peking, June 8. 

1928. Japan warned General Chang Hsiieh-liang ‘not to raise the 
Kuomintang flag in Manchuria,* August 10. 

1928. The Central Bank established in Shanghai, November 17. 

1928. Chang Hsiieh-liang cabled the Central (jk>vernment expressing 

his loyalty and was elected a member of the Government, Decem¬ 
ber 29. 

1929. Clash between Chinese and Japanese police at TShling, September 

23. 

1930. Weihaiwei returned to China by the British Government, October i. 
1930. Wang Ching-wei, Yen Hsi-shan, and Feng Yii-hsiang set up a 

government in Peking (Peiping) agmnst the Central Government 
in Nanking, February; nghting continued from May to September. 

1930. Communist forces raided Ch‘angsha, capital of Hunan province. 

1931. Riots in Kirin and Korea over the release of Wanpaoshan on the 

borders of China and Korea, April-August. 

1931« Li Tsung-j6n set up a rival government in Kuangsi, May 28. 
1931. The National Conference on Aviation met at Nanl^g, April 20. 
1931. The People’s Constitutional Convention assembled at Nanking, 
May 5. Provisional Constitution adopted, May I2. 

1931. Floods in the Yangud, Yellow, and Huai River valleys brought 
disaster to sixteen provinces; forty million people affected. 
July-August. 

1931* Japanese rarrisons on Chinese territoiy along the Southern Man¬ 
churia Kailway launched a surprise attack against Mukden 
and took the city at midnight, September 18. 

1931. Eighteen Chinese towns and mining cities seized by Japan without 
a declaration of war, September 19. 
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i93t. League Cbuncil urged Japan and China to refrain from acts that 
might aggravate the situation, September 22. On she same 
day the Japanese seized the important town of Liaoyang. 

1931. General Ma Glian-Shan and troops were withdrawn from Heilung¬ 

kiang (Heilungchiang), which fell into Japanese hands, December, 

1932. One hundred thousand Chinese troops under the command of 

Jung Ch€n withdrawn from Chinchou. Japanese completed 
occupation of Manchurian province, January 3. 

1932. Mr. Stimson, American Secretary of Foreign Affairs, sent a note to 
Japan stating that the American Government would not recog¬ 
nise any de facto situation, January 7. 

1932, The Commission of Inquiry of the League of Nations to Manchuriai 
headed by Lord Lytton, formed, January 7. 

1932. The signatories to the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922 decided to stand 
up for the territorial and political inviolability of China, January 7. 
1932. Japan, without declaration of war, attacked the Chinese garrisons 
in Shanghai, January 28. 

1932. Shanghai Chinese garrisons were withdrawn to new positions, 
March 3. 

1932. P‘u Yi installed as Emperor of the puppet Manchukuo Government 
by the Japanese, March 9. 

1932. Assembly of League of Nations agreed upon a three-point proposal 
for the settlement of the Sino-Japanese affair, March 10. 

1932. Japan attacked Jehol province, July. 

1933. The Japanese seized Shanhaikuan (‘Mountain and Sea Pass’), 

January 3. 

1933. T‘ang Yii-lin, Governor of Jehol, withdrew from the capital, 
Ch*^ng-t^h, March. 

1933. Japan attacked Hopei province from the Great Wall, and met with 
resistance from the Chinese twenty-ninth army, March-April. 

1933. Japanese completed occupation of dbtricts cast of the Luan 

River in Hopei province, April 19. 

*933* Armistice Pact with Japan signed in T‘angku, May 30. 

*934* The Japanese-sponsored Mongolian Local Automatic Political 
Committee set up, April 23. 

1934. Japanese Government declared her policy in China, stated her 

objection to foreign assistance in Cliina, and announced a 
‘China Monroism policy,’ April 23. 

*935* Japanese action in Mongolia, January 30. 

1935. Doihara visits Kuangtung province, April. 

1935. Japanese commander of Northern China Garrison sent demands 
to Nanking, including the resignation of YU Hstlch-chung, 
chairman of Hopei Provincial Government, and removal of the 
Government from T‘icntsin to Paoling, May 9. 

1935. Japanese forces occupied Northern Chahar province, July. 

1935* Communist Party surrendered to Kuomintang, urging co-operation 
to check the Japanese agression, July. 

1 935* Chinese Soviet Govenunent and the Communist Central Committee 
issued a declaration to the people of China, urging union to 
check the Japanese menace, August i. 

1935. Guerrilla leaders fighting in Manchuria responded to the Commun¬ 
ists* suggestion, giving full support, October 11. 

*935* Nanking tendency for co-operation with Japan soon after Wang 



Ching-wei’s return to the Government was shown by the prepara- 
^ tion to send an economic mission to Japan^ August. 

1935. Discussion between China and Japan over the Hirota Three Prin¬ 
ciples; no conclusion reach^, August. 

1935* Chinese Government announced the abandonment of silver bases 
of currency, and put into effect a system of controlled currency, 
November 4. Sharp Japanese protest, November 9. 

1935. Wang Ching-wei, challenged by a patriot for treachery, was shot 
at and received three bullet wounds, November. 

1935. Great demonstrations of Chinese students in Peking, protesting 
against autonomy of five Northern provinces, planned by Japan¬ 
ese agents and General Sung Cheh-yiian’s deputy; clashes 
between students and police, December 9 and 18. 

* 935 - Hopei-Chahar Political Committee set up. Sung Ch^h-yiian 
being appointed chairman with Japanese approval, December 18. 

1935. Yin Jii-kfing installed head of the puppet Eastern Hopei Govern¬ 

ment by Japanese agents, December. 

1936. Five-year Plan by Chinese Government for additional construc¬ 

tion of 5,300 miles of railway after 1936. 

1936. Suiyiian Mongolian Political Committee established as isolated 
from the Japanese-controlled Peilingmiao Mongolian Political 
Committee, February 13. 

1936. Prince T6h, superintended by Japanese agents, established the 
Mongolian Military Government in Chiapussu of Chahar 
Province, May 12. 

* 93 ^‘ Japanese reinforcements poured into Hopei, May. 

1936. Liangkuang ‘rebellion* starts, June 8. 

1936. The forces under Prince T^h and Wang Ying, a bandit, in co¬ 
operation with Japan, attacked the eastern borders of Suiyuan 
and were repulsed, June-August. 

*93^* Japanese reconnaissance machine flies over Chinese posts in 
Suiytian; great enemy forces concentrated in Shangtu, Chahar 
province, November. 

1936. G^eral offensive against Chinese forces launched by Prince 
Tfih’s forces, November 13. 

*936* Japanese-sponsored offensive against Hungk 6 firt*u of Suiyuan 
province routed, November 15. 

1936. Chinese forces entered Peilingmiao (November 24), leading to the 
mopping up of Japanese influence in Suiyuan. 

1936. German-Japanese Anti-Comintem Agreement signed in Berlin 
by Japanese Ambassador Count Muskakoji and Von Ribbentrop, 
German Ambassador to London, November 25. 

1936. Sian Incident. General Chiang Kai-shek was kidnapped by Chang 
Hsfleh-liang’s army, which urged a war with Japan, December 
16. 

1936. General Chiang Kai-shek was released and flew to Nanking, 

December 26. 

1937. Liikouch'iao Incident. Japanese forces attacked Chinese forces 

in the suburbs of the town of Wanp'ing, Hopei province, July 7. 

1937. American Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, issued a general 
statement of principles about international affairs, July 26. 

1937. The bogus Peiping (Peking) Safety Preservation Committee set 
up under Japanese sponsorship, July 7. 
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1937* The bogui Tientsin Safety Pteiervation Committee set up imder 
Japanese sponsorahip^ August 30. 

1937. K^gan felly August 5. 

> 937 * Sha^hai War started, August 13. 

1937. Hie British Ambassador to G^na, Sir Hughe Montgomery 
KnatchbuU-Hugesson, machine-gunned by Japanese plane on 
the way from Nanking to Shangl^, August 26. 

1937. Tat‘ung fell, September 13. 

1937. Paoting and Ch‘angchou fell, September 24.^ 

1937. The Advisory Committee of the L^gue of Nations condemned the 
Japanese bombing of defenceless Chinese towns, September a8, 

1937. President Roosevelt of the U.S.A. in a Chicago speech strongly 
condemned the aggressor nations, October 5. 

1937. The American State Department accused Japan of violating the 
Kellogg Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty, October 6. 

1937. The League of Nations adopted a resolution upholding the 
American attitude, October 6. 

1937* Shihchaichuang fell, October la. 

* 937 * Haiyuan fell, November 9. 

1937. The Eighth Route Army defeated the Japanese in P*inghsing 
Pass, September 25. 

1937. Shanghai city fell, November 11. 

* 937 * Wuhu fell, December 10. 

1937. Nanking fell, December 13. 

1937. Wang K‘6-min, employed by Japanese agents, set up a bogus 
government in Peking, December 14. 

1937. Chinese troops began to destroy textile mills and other Japanese 
property, valued at 250,000,000 yens, in Ts'ingtao, December x8. 

1937. Tsinan feU, December 27. 

1937. Hangchou fell, December 24. 

1937. Autonomous Mongol State headed by Prince Ydn established, 
October. 

1937. The U.S. gunboat Tanay* and a Standard Oil tanker were sunk 
by Japanese bombs in the Yangtzd River. Three Americans 
kUled. December 12. 

1937. The British warships ‘ Ladybird’ and *Bec’ were shelled by Japanese 

shore batteries at Wuhu, December 12. 

1938. Chinese victory at Lini, Shantimg province, March 4. 

1938. Chinese smashing victory at T*aierchuang, Shantung province, 
April. 

1938. Hstichou fell, May 19. 

1938. The League of Nations authorised its member states to apply 
sanctions against Japan as aggressor in the Far East War, 
September 30. 

1938. The American Government presented three requests to Japan* 
Japan answered vaguely, October 6. 

1938. A Chinese mail plane was shot down by Japanese fighters near 
Hong-Kong, August 24. 

*938* Japanese lanchd at Bias Bay, October 12. 

1938. Cwton fell, October 25. 

1938. Chinese forces withdrew from Hankow, October 25. 

1938. General Chiang Kai-shek proclaimed that fi^dng was to go on, 
November i. 
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1938* AritEi Japaneie Foreign Minister^ rejected the request for the 
opening of the Yangtzti River by the British, American, and French 
Goveri^ents, November 14. 

1938. Prince Konoi, Japanese Premier, declared his principles, December 

1938. Wang Glung»wca left Chungking secretly by plane, December. 

1938. Great Chinese victories in the North; East Hopei guerrillas pene¬ 

trated into most of the districts and attacked the T^ientsin- 
Mukden Railway. 

1939. Japanese landed at Hainan Island, February 10. 

* 939 * Nanch*ang fell, March 27. 

1939. Chinese general offensive, to consolidate their positions. More 
than 70 towns retaken, April. 

^ 939 * Japanese offensive in Upper Yangtzu against Hsiangyang districts 
routed. May. 

1939* More than 16 Japanese divisions in the north of Lunghai Railway 
attacked Chinese in East Hopei. Japanese lost 7,000 men. 

July- 

1939. Seveh Japanese divisions, in an attempt to occupy the plateau 
of East Hopei and secure the north bank of the Yellow River, 
were driven back by Chinese Central Army, July. 

* 939 * Japanese advanced towards Ch‘angsha and suffered a smashing 
defeat, September-October. 

1939. Japanese invaded Pekhoi, November 15. 

* 939 « Nanning fell, December. 

1940. American-Japanese treaty abrogated, February 3. 

1940. Chinese counter-offensive in Nanning section; K‘unlun Pass 
retaken; Japanese garrison smashed. February. 

1940. Japanese made serious demands on Portuguese authorities at 
Macao, including the evacuation of Lappa and Wantsai islands; 
armed Japanese penetrate into the town of Macao, March 30. 

1940. The British Ambassador to Tokyo made a speech which caused 
a bitter impression among the Americans, who feared a ‘Far 
East M'jinich,* March 30. 

1940. Wang Ching-wei installed by Japanese army as head of the new 
bogus Nanking Government, March 30. 

1940. Mr. Cordell Hull, U.S. Secretary of State, condenmed Wang 
Ching-wei’s organisation in Nanking, March 30. 

1940. The Japanese-sponsored North China Autonomous Government, 
the Peking Provisional Government, and the bogus Nanking 
Reformed Government dissolved. The Japanese-controlled 
'Central Government of China’ formed in Nanking. April 6. 

1940. British-Japanese talks resumed. Sir Robert Craigie spoke on 
improved Anglo-Japancsc relations, April 6. 

1940. Chinese army recaptured Nanning, April 6. 

1940. 150,000 Japanese troops routed at Tsaoyang, May. 

1940. Anglo-Japanese agreement on Burma Road. The Road was 
dos^. July 27. 

1940. Yonai’s Cabinet Japan resigned, succeeded by Prince Konoi’s 
Goverxunent, July 27. 

1940 « Japanese troops began to evacuate Kuangsi, November 16. 

1940. Japanese-U.S.A. agreement reached on Shanghai International 
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Settlement. French Courts in Shanghai handed over to the 
Japanese-ccmtrolled Nanking Government. Japanese^Nanking 
agreement signed, November i6. 

1940. Burma Road reopened by the British Government, November 16. 

1940. Japanese-Dutch East Indies oil agreement signed, November 30. 

1940. Bntish Government announced ^£5,000,000 loan to China, 
December 10. 

1940, By the end of the year about 1,700 Chinese Societies of Industrial 

Cooperation produced about £7^00,000 of agricultural goods. 
Conditions were rapidly improving. 

1941. Soviet-Chinesc Barter agreement reached: Soviet to buy £ t ,500,000 

of Chinese tea, wool, and mineral products, January 13. 

1941. Japanese launched offensive in the Han River area; repulsed, 
January 18. 

1941. Laughem Currie, President Roosevelt’s Administrative Assistant, 
sent at the head of a mission to Chungking, February 7. 

1941. Chinese military success at Honan, April 19. 

1941. Chinese troops repulsed Japanese offensive in the Yangtze valley, 
April 19. 

1941. Chinese fourth army disbanded by order of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, April 19. 

1941. Japanese started a "five-year plan’ for exploiting coal and agricultural 
products in North China, April 19. 

1941. Japanese-Russian Pact concluded, April 26. 

1941. American £^0,000,000 loan to China announced, April 26. 

1941. British China announced, May 10. 

1941. Dr. Jolm £. Baker appointed to take charge of the despatch of 
American traffic along the Burma Road to China, June 20. 

1941. Owen Lattimore appointed as special political adviser to the Chinese 
Government in Chungking, on the recommendation of President 
Roosevelt, June 28. 

1941. Chinese-Burmese frontier agreement concluded, June 28. 

1941. China withdrew her diplomatic representatives from Berlin and 
Rome, July 5. 

1941. The Axis countries recognised the puppet Nanking Government, 
July 5. 

1941. A Chinese Mission to Malaya arrived, July 5. 

1941. Japanese troops launched Yellow River offensive, July 12. 

1941. Mr. Cordell Hull issued a statement renouncing extraterritorial 
rights in China, July 12. 

1941, The Chinese Government announced a three-year economic 
plan, July 12. 

1941. Japan-lndo-China agreement concluded on Japanese occupation 
of Indo-China, July 26. 

1941. Britain froze Japanese assets, July 26. 

1941. U.S.A. froze Japanese assets, August 9. 

1941. Dutch East Indies froze Japanese assets, August 9. 

1941. Mongol-Manchu frontier delimited by the Japanese-Soviet Lega¬ 
tions, August 23. 

1941. Prince Konoi sent a letter to President Roosevelt, August 30. 

1941. China accepted Atlantic Charter, Augi^t 25. 

1941. China broke off diplomatic relations, with Germany and Italy, 
October 11. 
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Japanese big defeat in Ch^angsha^ October ii. 

1941. Ci^esc victory in Ich^ang area, October 11. 

1941* British mission, headed by Sir Otto Niemeyer of the Treasury, 
arrived in China, Octol^ 11. 

1941. General Magnider, American adviser, arrived in Chungking, 
October 12. 

1941. Lt.-General Tojo became Japanese Prime Minister, October 25. 
1941. Kumsu, the Japanese ‘expert,* arrived in America, November 25. 
1941. Japanese attacked the American Pacific bases, December 7. 

1941. United Kingdom and U.S.A. at war with Japan, December 8. 

1941. CHINA DECLARED WAR ON JAPAN, GERMANY, AND ITALY, AND BECAME 
FORMALLY A MEMBER OF THE ALLIED NATIONS IN THE WORLD WAR, 
DECEMBER 9. 
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